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^HAT  the  popular  works  of  an  age  illustrate  its  taste  and  in- 
tellectual  character,  is  a  principle  of  criticism  sufficiently  ob¬ 
vious.  When  Homer  sung,  Greece  was  emerging  from  a  state 
of  simple  nature :  passions  and  opinions  were  unchecked  by  the 
artificial  customs  of  a  more  civilized  people.  The  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  are  consequently  remarkable  for  the  simple  dignity  of 
the  manners  they  describe — a  dignity  that  is  wanting  in  the 
CTeat  Roman  poet,  whose  refinement  of  sentiment,  and  pomp  of 
description,  are  just  such  as  might  have  been  expected  in  one 
who  had  acquired  his  taste  in  the  court  of  Augustus.  In  modern 
times  this  sympathy  between  the  works  of  a  popular  author  and 
the  public  mind,  has  been  not  less  intimate.  The  poetry  and 
poetic  prose  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  like  his  life,  embodied  the 
^lant,  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth ;  while  Scott  and 
Byron  are  indebted  for  no  small  part  of  the  success  of  their  writ¬ 
ings,  if  not  for  tlieir  inspiration,  to  the  excitement  and  the  peculiar 
taste  of  our  own. 


Applying  this  principle  to  estimate  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  present  century,  we  cannot  but  think  highly  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  a  truly  philosophic  spirit— a  spirit  which  we  anticipate 
will  be  productive  of  the  happiest  results.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

‘The  genius  of  Bacon.* — ‘The  influence  of  his  writings.’ 
These  two  subjects,  though  essentially  distinct,  have  been  very 
generally  confounded ;  and  the  same  method  of  inquiry  adopted 
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in  the  invcstigiition  of  them.  Inquirers  have  supposed  that  to 
determine  his  influence,  it  is  only  necessary  to  analyze  his  genius; 
forgetting  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  is  to  he  sought  for  in 
his  writings —of  the  other,  in  the  history  of  science.  His  genius 
was  eminently  practical ;  and,  therefore,  it  has  been  concluded, 
his  chief  merit  consisted  in  having  called  men  off  from  unprofit¬ 
able  speculations  to  practical  knowledge.  Now,  if  this  view  of 
the  question  be  put  into  the  syllogistic  form,  it  will  he  found 
that  the  major  or  suppressed  premiss — that  the  influence  of  in¬ 
tellectual  men  is  as  tneir  genius — is  too  unguardedly  stated ;  and 
therefore  the  conclusion,  though  true  in  logic,  may  he  very  siifely 
denied. 

A  second  error,  scarcely  less  injurious.  Inis  originated  in  the 
application  of  a  rule  which,  in  this  case  at  least,  is  unsatisfactory, 
it  not  deceptive.  ‘  To  trace  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  such 
‘a  man  as  Ihicon,’  says  Mr.  Stewart,  ‘it  might  be  best  to  com- 
‘  pare  on  a  large  scale  the  state  of  tlie  human  mind  at  distiint 
'  periods.  *  Tliis  suggestion  has  been  adopted  by  different 
WTiters ;  and  the  superiority  of  modern  times  attributed  to  his 
efforts.  Their  conclusion  is  just,  hut  not  supported  by  sufficient 
evidence.  To  one  who  has  no  time  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
the  question,  it  appears  little  better  than  a  hiLsty  conjecture.  'I  he 
imporUince  of  the  spirit,  and  method  of  the  inductive  philosophy 
is  allowed,  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  writings  of  Bacon 
diffused  them. 

To  the  claims  of  Bacon  on  the  grateful  admiration  of  our 
times,  tliese  errors  have  been  singularly  unfavourable.  The  very 
nature  of  his  influence  is  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  dispute  as 
the  nature  of  virtue.  Combatants  of  every  school  and  ot  every 
country  of  Europe  have  entered  the  field;  each  one  asserting 
that  such  or  such  a  favourite  principle  W’as  the  instrument  of  his 
success,  and  that  every  other  w’as  trivial  and  uninfluential ;  while 
others,  as  in  the  contest  on  virtue,  have  made  him  suffer  for  the 
very  force  and  abuiuLance  of  his  recommendations.  Unable  to 
determine  their  relative  importance  they  have  rejected  them  all, 
and  held  that  men  would  liave  reasoned  not  the  less  soundly  and 
successfully,  if  his  Organum  had  never  appeared.  Our  own 
impression  is, — an  impression  produced  by  the  frequent  perusal 
of  h  is  works,  and  deepened  by  an  examination  of  evidence  in  his 
favour  perfectly  overwdielming — that  most  of  his  admirers,  from 
Gassendi,  who  held  that  the  foundation  of  his  fame  w^as  the  ticw 
logic  of  his  system,  to  his  last  commentator,  wdio  holds  that  it  is 
its  practical  tendency^  have  h.ad  too  contracted  view^s  of  his  in¬ 
fluence,  and  that  he  has  not  yet  received  the  full  praise  which  his 
merits  have  deserved. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  influence  of  Bacon,  it  is 
essential  to  fix  steadily  in  our  minds,  what  was  the  state  of  sci- 
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ence  and  what  the  methods  of  investigating  truth,  previous  to  the 
publication  of  his  writings.  The  systems  and  methods  prevalent 
in  his  time  he  has  himself  divided,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  into 
three  classes —  the  sophistical,  the  empirical,  and  the  superstitious. 
In  methods  sophistical,  experience  was  but  partially  and  care¬ 
lessly  consulted,  as  in  the  system  of  Aristotle;  or,  as  in  the 
physical  theories  ot  the  later  schoolmen,  was  wholly  neglected  ; 
Its  place  being  supplied  by  a  verbal  logic  drawn  from  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  language :  in  methods  empirical,  science  was  founded  on 
a  hasty  and  indiscriminate  examination  of  facts,  as  in  the  reason¬ 
ings  of  Gilbert,  and  of  Kepler :  while,  in  methods  superstitious, 
philosophy  was  founded  on  theology,  as  in  the  physics  of  the 
Platonists  and  earlier  schoolmen. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  the  first 
and  third  of  these  methods,  and  the  systems  tliat  had  originated 
in  them,  had  become  somewhat  unpopular.  The  reviviJ  of 
nominalism,  a  doctrine  that  involved  an  important  truth  on  the 
origin  of  human  knowledge, — the  celebrity  of  the  Comedia  of 
Dante,  whose  poetry  had  expelled  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
from  the  North  of  Italy, — the  success  of  the  chemical  and  metal- 
lurgic  arts, — the  freedom  of  thought,  which  the  invention  of 
printing  had  diffused, — all  operated,  by  their  influence,  in  under¬ 
mining  their  authority.  Their  errors  had  been  detected  by  the 
discoveries  of  Fracastor,  Kopemik,  and  Gilbert ;  and  were  now 
exposed  with  great  bitterness  by  Ramus  and  Telesio;  while 
Galileo, — by  his  zeal  and  ability,  by  his  uncompromising  boldness, 
and  above  all,  by  his  brilliant  success, — gave  to  inductive  inquiry 
an  impulse,  which  till  his  time  it  had  never  experienced.* 

This  state  of  things  was  obviously  favourable  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  influence  of  such  a  mind  as  Bacon’s— a  mind  at  once 
philosophic  and  practical,  capable  of  tracing  facts  and  rules  to 
their  principles,  and  of  deducing  from  principles  rules  equally 
practical,  but  unthought  of  before — ever  ready  to  appreciate  the 
most  speculative  inquiries  of  science,  and  yet  regarding  ‘the  cn- 
‘dowment  of  man’s  life  with  new  commodities,*  as  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  test  of  its  successful  cultivation.  The  tendency  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times  was  with  him.  That  spirit  his  writings  embodied :  but, 
had  they  never  appeared,  it  is  probable  that  its  efforts  would  have 
remained  as  inefficient  as  they  had  previously  been ;  at  least  till 
the  age  of  Newton,  who  alone  could  have  effected  a  reformation 
such  as  was  effected  by  Bacon,  to  whom  he  bore  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  in  the  vigour  of  his  comprehensive  faculty,  and  in  the 


*  See  Drinkwater*s  Lives  of  Galileo  and  Kepler,  in  the  '  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge;*  two  of  the  finest  pieces  of  scientific  biography  in  our  lan¬ 
guage. 
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child-like  humbleness  with  which  he  received  the  lessons  of  in¬ 
duction. 

‘  His  writings  embo<lied  the  spirit  of  the  times — but  they  did 
more.  They  showed  how  and  why  the  past  efforts  of  that  spirit 
had  been  futile  and  imperfect.  They  gave  to  it  additional  active 
power  ;  and  lastly,  they  controlled  and  extended  its  movements. 
In  otlier  words,  Bacon  was  the  first  who  taught  accurately  the 
philosophy^  the  importance^  the  method^  and  the  extensive  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  inductive  process,  and  is  therefore  justly  regarded  as 
the  ‘father  of  experimental  science.’ 

To  the  philosophy  of  induction  a  considerable  part  of  the  Trea¬ 
tise  De  DigniUite  Scientiarum  and  of  the  Novum  Organum  is  de¬ 
voted.  After  giving  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  science  in  his  own 
age,  he  proceeds  to  trace  to  their  origin — as  Whatley  has  done 
for  Ilomanism — the  perverse  methods  of  philosophizing  that  were 
then  prevalent.  He  then  illustrates  the  evils  consequent  upon  a 
neglect  of  experience  and  of  the  right  ends  of  science;  and  shows 
the  inconsistency  of  a  blind  reverence  for  antiquity  ‘  in  matters 
‘  where  our  times  are  more  ancient  than  those  that  were  before 
‘  us,*  and  of  the  use  of  lo^ic,  not  as  a  form  of  argument,  but  as  an 
instrument  of  inquiry.  The  ‘deficiencies*  of  the  scholastic  sys¬ 
tems  he  proves  from  the  confessions  of  their  professed  advocates 
— from  the  little  progress  that  men  had  made  in  the  knowledge 
of  nature — and  from  the  ‘  barrenness*  of  practical  results.  Find¬ 
ing  that,  in  these  respects,  there  was  nothing  but  failure  and  dis¬ 
appointment,  he  concluded  that  science  ‘  should  be  administered* 
on  other  principles. 

The  defence  that  Bacon  has  given  of  his  own  method,  is 
founded  partly  on  the  necessity  there  existed  for  some  change, 
but  still  more  on  arguments  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  mind. 
His  whole  system  was  a  system  of  practiail  nominalism ; 
based  upon  two  great  truths — the  first,*  that  man’s  knowledge  ot 
external  things  is  dependent  upon  observation  ;  the  second,  that 
true  science  rests  on  the  harmonious  exercise  of  all  his  powers.^ 

For  his  remarks  on  the  value,  of  induction— on  the  rules  he  has 
given  for  its  guidance — and  on  its  extension  to  all  the  sciences 
whose  ‘deficiencies  he  has  noted* — we  must  be  contented  to 
refer  the  reader  to  his  works.f 


•  Tlie  importance  that  Bacon  attached  to  the  harmony  of  the  mental 
^wera  m  all  sound  methods  of  science,  has  been  too  much  neglected.  Sec 
Dewrando,  Histoirc  dcs  Systemes  i.  p,  298.  Garat  says  very  justly :  L’ 
Malpc  de  I  entendement  hiimain  ^tait  instrument  de  Bacon,  comme  La 
Geometric  ^tait  I  instrument  de  Newton.  Lemons  dc  Tcoole  Normalc,  i.  p. 
loo. 

•  ^  ;  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  Nov.  Org.  i.  Aph.  103 — 6,  On  the  Exten¬ 

sion  of  Induction,  see  Nov,  Org.  i.  127. 
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From  an  examination  of  the  passages  to  which  we  have  re¬ 
ferred,  it  will  be  seen  thjit  the  method  of  induction  did  not  origi¬ 
nate  with  Bacon.  It  had  been  practised  by  the  unlettered  of 
every  age.  It  was  practised  in  his  owm  age  by  many  to  whom 
the  Novum  Organum  was  unknown.  It  is  practised  now  by 
thousands  who  have  never  heard  his  name.  Still,  howev^er, 
Bacon  was  the  first  w^ho  minutely  described  it :  and  showed  its 
agreement  with  the  law^  of  the  human  mind.  Previous  to  his 
rime,  it  had  been  partially  adopted  /rom  accident;  afterwards,  it 
yf2&  practised  on  principle^*  and  with  more  earnestness,  because 
with  better  hopes  of  success.  The  process  itself  he  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  the  application  of  rules  which  his  sagacity  and  meta¬ 
physical  talent  enabled  him  to  supply,  so  that  it  acquired  in  his 
hands  a  degree  of  consistency  and  completeness  such  as  it  had 
not  before.  •  He  found  it  in  fact  an  art;  he  left  it  a  science. 

It  is  with  no  little  surprise  that  we  have  observed,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Edinburmi  Review,  a  total  neglect  of  this  very 
obvious  distinction.  The  rules  wdiich  Bacon  has  given,  the 
Reviewer  holds,  were  not  wanted,  ‘  because  they  only  told  men 
*to  do  what  they  w'ere  all  doing.’  This  objection,  however,  un¬ 
like  the  speech  which  Sheridan  wittily  characterized  as  at  once 
true  and  original  in  its  statements,  is  remarkable  neither  for  its 
originality  nor  its  correctness.  It  has  been  urged,  in  the  same 
form,  by  practical  men,  against  systems  of  logic,  of  rhetoric,  and 
of  grammar;  f  and  might  be  urged  with  equal  justice  against  all 
philosophic  treatises  on  art  or  practical  science.  It  is  further  in¬ 
consistent  with  facts.  When  Bacon  appeared,  men  were  not 
generally  practising  the  method  of  induction,  in  the  investigation 
of  nature^  whatever  they  might  be  doing  in  the  business  of  life. 
The  precious  reasonings  of  the  schoolmen,  to  prove  that  the 
earth  is  spherical  and  that  the  planets  move  round  it  in  circular 
orbits,  reasonings  adopted  certainly  from  Aristotle,  but  cordially 
approved  by  themselves — the  dutiful  decision  of  the  Doctors  of 
l^isa,  in  rejecting  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  because  they  were 
able  to  quote  against  them  chapter  and  verse  from  the  writings 
of  their  master — the  notable  section  of  Stubbe,  ‘  on  the  Deceit- 


*  A5  early  as  16G8,  Bacon’s  merits  in  this  respect  seem  to  have  been  fully 
appreciated  in  France.  M.  Sorel,  in  a  work  published  at  Paris  in  that  year, 
speaks  of  his  method  as  one — ‘  fond^  siir  les  raisons  tres  solides,  qiii  monstrent 
‘qu’il  n*  a  pas  dresxe  cela  a  Vadventurey  coinme  cc  qu’  on  fait  plusieurs,  mais 
*avec  grande  consideration.’ — La  Science  Liniverselle,  iv.  p.  497»  No  phrase 
coukl  have  expressed  more  happily  the  methods  of  his  predecessors  than  the 
one  he  has  here  iLsed. 

Tliis  olucction  is  refuted  by  Whatley ;  and  still  more  fully  in  the  In¬ 
troductory  Lectures  (»f  Professor  Rogers,  who  has  applied  his  principle  to  an 
examination  of  the  notions  of  the  Reviewer,  and  with  very  ifood  success. 
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‘  fulness  of  Telescopes ’•—his  bitter  complainte  of  the  ‘  changes  in 
‘  the  methods  of  ratiocination,’  which  ‘  certain  arrogant  and  ig- 
‘norant  experimenters’  had  introduced,  and  of  ‘the  fetters  tliat 
‘  had  thus  been  prepared  for  all  ingenuity  and  learning’— the 
terms  of  depreciation  in  which  Rapin  and  a  host  of  others  have 
spoken  of  all  modern  systems,  for  the  most  part  ‘  artificial  and 
‘pedantic’  when  compared  with  the  ‘simple,  natural’  science  of 
earlier  inquirersi* — all  these  are  still  remembered,  and  illustrate 
sufficiently  well  how  little  homage  was  then  paid  to  the  teachings 
of  experience.  Appeals  to  natural  phenomena  were  indeed  as 
heterodox  in  physics,  as  appeals  to  Scripture,  in  questions  of 
theology. 

Rut  though  we  think  thus  highly  of  the  rules  of  Bacon,  con- 
nectal  as  they  are  with  fundamental  principles,  it  is  by  no  means 
pretended,  that  the  Second  Book  of  the  Organ um,  in  which  they 
are  most  fully  explained,  forms  the  most  important  part  of  his 
works.  It  no  doubt  displays  very  remarkably  the  spirit  of  almost 
prophetic  divination,  with  which  its  author  seems  to  have  been 
endowed,  and  is,  therefore,  a  good  illustration  of  his  genius;  but 
on  the  progress  of  science,  it  has  had  but  little  direct  influence, 
because  in  many  cases,  and  especially  in  the  higher  chissifications, 
its  maxims  are  not  needed.  The  first  place  must  certainly  be 


*  This  celebrated  Aristotelian  is  referred  to  in  the  well-known  paper  of 
Professor  Napier,  which  appeared  some  vears  ago  in  the  Transactions  of  tlie 
Hoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  he  is  almost  the 
only  writer  who  has  investigated  the  question  of  Bacon's  influence,  as  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  history.  I>r.  Stubbe  lias  given  a  very  amusing  testimonv  to  the  merits 
of  Bacon  in  the  preface  of  one  of  his  works.  He  assures  us  that  ‘  it  was  to 
‘  revenge  himself  of  the  nation  whom  he  had  exaspenited,  that  he  difl'used 
‘  heresies  in  pliilosophy,  and  created  in  the  breasts  of  the  English  such  a  de- 

*  sire  of  noveltv  as  rose  to  a  contempt  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  and  civil  juris- 
‘  diction.  Indeed,*  ailds  he,  ‘  the  root  of  all  our  present  distractions  was 
‘  planted  by  his  hands,*  A  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  the  dkas- 
ters  of  the  French  revolution  were  attributed  to  the  s,ame  cause — the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  Baconian  philosophv.  See  Degerando,  Hist,  des  Syst.  3.  p. 

m\ 

t  Bapin,  (Eiutos,  P,aris,  1700,  tom.  2.  p.  32,5.  He  thinks  it  an  honour  to 
Descartes,  that  his  ‘  ph\*sique  est  une  des  plus  subtiles  et  des  plus  acconqilics 

*  des  Physiques  mcxlenies ;  (ui’ils  y’a  des  idees  curieuscs  ct  des  belles  imagina- 
‘  tions  ;  ib.  401.  The  work  from  which  these  passages  .are  Uiken,  was  first 
published  in  1070,  fifty  years  after  Ikicoifs  death. 

The  opponents  of  (i.aldeo,  at  Pisa,  were  not  alone  in  their  decision,  .as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Conringius,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Hehnstadt,  written  about  the  year  1047. 
Speaking  of  Ikicon,  he  s.ays:  *  Homo  ingenio  fuit  vasto,  sed  iiec  a  vetcnini 
‘  doctriiia  instructiis,  ncc  (|ui(h|uid  mcKlerati  agiUins,  diim  priiicip.atum  afl’ectat 

*  per  novitates  in  omiii  philosophia.  Veneror  cgi>,*  he  adds,  in  another  place, 

‘si  ipiis  .alius,  antiquitatem ;  ut  tamen  novis  inventis locum  arbitrer  .superesse : 
‘  sunt  tamen  ctiam  mihi  nova  omnia  suspecta,  usque  adeo,  ut  scppv  A'ensihus 
‘  meijt  rriitctcr  novum  quid  adstrucutibus,  Conringiana  Epistolica,  Helmst. 
1719,  p.  10.  ^ 
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given  to  the  Treatise  ‘De  Digitate/ — with  the  exception  of  his 
Essays,  the  most  pm)iilar  of  his  writings, — and  to  the  First  Book 
of  the  Organum.  i7iey  contiiin  his  recitation  of  the  errors  of 
previous  systems,  liis  defence  of  induction,  his  announcement  of 
its  value  as  the  instrument  of  discovery,  and  his  remarks  on  its 
application  to  all  those  subjects  of  inquiry  in  which  experience  is 
tnc  guide.  Nearly  connected  with  these  topics  arc  the  profound 
reflections  with  which  they  abound  on  numerous  questions  of 
ethical  and  political  philosophy,  which,  besides  forming  an  inex¬ 
haustible  treasure  of  moral  and  jurisprudential  wisdom,  will  be 
found  to  have  exerted  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  tlie  progress 
of  the  sciences  to  which  they  respectively  refer. 

His  practical  writings  in  Physics  also  appear  to  have  been  more 
influential  than  the  importance  attached  to  them  by  the  present 
generation  of  readers  might  seem  to  imply.  The  instances  wdiich 
they  contain  of  credulity  and  groundless  hypothesis — and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  they  are  not  few — aflfect  the  justness  of  his  method 
of  collecting — a  method  that  professedly  included  many  ‘  things 
as  doubtful,’  and  ‘some  as  absolutely  false’ — not  of  his  method 
of  philosophy ;  while  the  deep  reverence  which  they  indicate  for 
experience,  the  firm  persuasion  of  its  value,  and  even  their  ex¬ 
travagant  anticipations  of  its  success,  were  eminently  fitted  to 
diifuse  the  general  spirit  that  pervades  his  whole  system. 

Ill  the  enumeration  of  his  practical  writings,  his  Essiiys  must 
not  be  forgotten.  The  praises  of  Voltaire,  of  Johnson,  of  Burke, 
of  Stewart,  of  Mackintosh,  and  of  the  popular  mind  in  every  age, 
need  not  now  be  repeated.  Our  business  is  with  their  influence. 

In  the  hands  of  the  schoolmen,  it  will  be  remembered  that  ethics 
had  dwindled,  in  some  cases,  into  an  affected  pietism,  in  which  its 
j)rinciples  were  examined  in  subservience  to  the  scholastic  theology ; 
and  in  others,  into  a  merely  speculative  science,  studied  rather  for 
questions  of  discussion  than  for  the  regulation  of  the  affections  or  life, 
lloth  these  errors  the  writings  of  Bacon  were  the  means  of  cor¬ 
recting.  The  first  practical  treatise  that  originated  in  them  was 
the  ‘  Discourse  of  the  Passions’ — the  notion  of  which  w’as  taken,  as 
Mersenne  shrewdly  hinted,  and  as  Descartes  afterwards  acknow¬ 
ledged,  from  the  ‘  De  DigniUite’  of  Bacon.  The  next  work  w^as 
the  ‘Medicina  Animorum  Moralis,’  of  Placcius,  who  endeavoured 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Descartes,  by  giving  rules  for  the 
right  regulation  of  the  Passions.  During  the  following  thirty 
years  a  number  of  treatises  were  published  on  kindred  subjects 
throughout  Germany;  and  most  of  them  on  the  suggestions  of 
Bacon.*  In  1696,  Werenfeld  published  his  ‘Georgica  Aiiimi 


*  C)nicisius  De  Arte  regendi  AfFcctu^,  iippcnded  to  Ids  ‘  Ktldcs  of  Pvtha- 
See  also  tlie  works  of  Konier,  Fiuhofl’er,  Paschius,  &e. 
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‘et  Vitje,  seu  Pathologia  Practica,* * * §  in  which,  as  the  title  inti¬ 
mates,  he  has  done  ample  justice  to  his  master,  he  assures  us, 
that  Ciassendi,  Digby,  More,  Malebranche  and  others,  were  all 
more  or  less  indebted  to  him,  although  they  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  acknowledge  their  obligations.*  Shortly  after  the 
appearance  of  this  work,  the  writings  of  Locke  and  the  discove¬ 
ries  of  Newton,  called  away  the  attention  of  philosophers  to  other 
pursuits;  and  since  that  time,  the  science  of  practical  morality  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  neglected. 

On  the  method  of  ethical  inquiry  his  writings  were  not  less  in¬ 
fluential.  ‘  Nihilo  tamen,*  says  Stolius, — a  writer  by  no  means 
inclined  to  favour  his  claims, — after  speaking  of  the  Eclectic  sys¬ 
tems  of  Schultetus  and  Keckerman,  ‘minus  vulgata  ilia  et  sectaria 
‘  philosophiam  moralem  tradendi  ratio  principatum  obtinuit, 

‘  donee  F.  Baco  illius  imperfectionem  vividius  proponeret ;  quje- 
‘que  ad  emendationem  gravissim®  hiijus  disciplinse  pertinerent, 

‘  secundum  ea  qua*  ipse  cogiUibat,  indicaret.’t  Heumann  has  ex¬ 
pressed  a  similar  opinion  ;  I  and  in  consistency  with  their  testi¬ 
monies,  it  is  found  that  induction,  as  taught  by  him,  was  applied 
to  the  examination  of  moral  questions  long  before  it  was  thought 
of  applying  it  to  psychological  science.  As  early  as  the  year 
1670, — and  at  the  very  time  when  More  and  Cudworth  were  re¬ 
viving  in  England  the  Platonism  of  the  school  of  Alexandria, — a 
work  was  written  by  Placciiis,§  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Hamburgh,  as  a  Commentary  of  the  Seventh  Book 
of  the  ‘  l)e  Dignitate in  which  he  luis  sketclied  the  history  of 
the  progress  of  ethics,  and  given  rules  for  collecting  and  register¬ 
ing  facts  for  the  discovery  of  new  principles.  His  efforts  were 
early  appreciated,  and  were  the  means  of  awakening  in  Germany 
a  still  wider  attention  to  the  works  and  merits  of  his  master. 

The  influence  of  his  writings  on  pst/chology  has  been  much 
more  fully  discussed  on  the  Continent  than  in  this  country. 
Bonald,  Schlegel,  Degerando,  Cousin,  and  a  host  of  others,  have 
sounded  his  praises,  and  have  shown  most  conclusively  that  the 
modern  science  of  the  mind  owes  both  its  origin  and  its  progress 


*  It  will  be  reinciubercd  tliut  Ilacon  complains  of  the  universal  neglect  of 
the  *  Georgies  of  the  Mind.*  *  Verulamiana  Consilia,*  says  Wcrenfeld,  ‘  licet 
‘  prinio  uo»  ad  Uiftorem  ttuscipinidum  impulerintf  tamcn  in  ipsa  traetatione 

*  exacts  sequi  »ibi(pie  hand  visum  est.'  ‘  Quidam/  adds  he,  ‘  ejiis  consilia  * 

*  tacid  seeiiti,  inter  quos  Gassendus,  ^vc. 

t  Stolii  Introductio  in  Hist.  Litter.  .Temr,  17-6,  p.  745. 

*  Aeeuratd  vero,'  s.'iys  he,  after  alluding  to  the  errors  ’of  the  schools, 
‘  phil<)sophiro  mondis  viam  primus  signavit  V  endamius.*  Conspectus  Keip. 
Lut.  Ham.  173.6,  p.  239. 

§  How  justly  he  had  conceived  the  object  of  Ilacon’s  philosophy  maybe 
seen  fn>m  (\immcnt  iv.  I)c  Loeica,  Historiaipie  morali  et  colligcndis  cxpeii- 
rntiis  mordibus  ordinandfKjue  illarum  studio.  Franc.  1677,  p.  166. 
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to  the  early  and  extensive  diffusion  of  his  writings.  * * * §  The  philo¬ 
sophy  of  Locke,'  ought  in  justice  to  have  been  called,  as  Dege- 
raiido  suggests,  ‘  The  Philosophy  of  Bacon  *  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  that  tne  grand  principle  of  modern  psychology  is  in  fact  the 
very  principle  on  whiqli  Bacon  has  founded  his  whole  system. 
He  tells  us  a^in  and  again,  that  experience,  exterior  or  interior, 
— that  is,  in  tlie  phraseology  of  Locke,  sensation  or  reflection, — is 
the  only  origin  of  human  knowledge,  and  that  if  men  look  for  the 
truths  of  science,  either  physical  or  psychological,  in  the  ‘dreams 
of  their  own  fancy,  their  attempts  at  improvement  will  be  entirely 
futile.  ‘  Francis  Bacon  thought  thus — Man,  the  minister  of  na¬ 
ture,  understands  as  much  as  his  observations  of  it,  either  with 
‘  regard  to  things  or  the  mind^  permit  him,  and  neither  knows  nor 
‘  is  capable  of  more.’ 

The  influence  of  this  truth  was  early  seen  ; — first,  in  the  system 
of  Hobbes  and  Gassendi,  by  both  of  whom  ‘  interior  experience* 
was  too  much  neglected; — and  afterwards  in  the  system  of  Locke. 
That  the  two  former  were  greatly  indebted  to  Bacon,  is  certain  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  ‘  Essay  *  appeared,  it  is  ecpially  certain  that  its 
merits,  or, — as  some  deemed  them, — its  errors,  were  immediately 
attributed  to  the  new  system.  ‘  1  humbly  beseech  Mr.  Locke,* 
writes  one  of  his  ablest  opponents,  ‘  that  he  would  unbiassedly 
‘consider  whether  (since  he  cannot  suspect  his  own  excellent 
‘parts)  this  new  w’ay  of  philosophizing  be  not  the  sole  cause  of  all 
‘his  mistakes.':}:  This  ‘new^  way’  the  same  writer,  in  a  work  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  preceding  year,  characterized  as,  ‘the  Experimental 
‘  Method,  w  hose  author  is  that  great  man,  Sir  Francis  Bacon ; 
*  but  wdiich  is  now  demonstrated  to  be  false,  both  by  the  confes- 
‘  sicns  of  its  followers,  and  by  the  difficulties  w’hich  of  necessity 
‘adhere  to  it.*§  This  explanation  of  Mr.  Locke’s  ‘mistakes  ’  is 


*  Hist,  des  Syst.  i.  301.  ‘Bacon  a  mis  au  monde,'  says  Cousin,  M'ecolo 
‘  scnsualiste  moderne  :  inais,*  adds  he,  undersUinding  by  sensualism  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  pure  sensation,  ‘  vous  chercheriez  en  vain  dans  Bacon  les  conse- 
‘quenccs  aux  (pielles  cette  ecole,’ — that  is,  Hobbes  and  Gassendi,  and  most  of 
the  professed  Lockists  of  France,  but  not  LoCke  himself,  as  he  secins  to  have 
supposed, — ‘  est  plus  tard  arrivee.*  Cours  de  la  Hist,  de  la  Philos,  i.  p.  444. 

t  The  celebrated  stiitement  of  Descartes,  ‘  tliat  nothing  comprehensible  by 
‘the  imagination  ean  be  at  all  subservient  to  the  knowledge  of  mind,*  a 
statement  w  hich  Mr.  Stewart  calls  the  foundation-stone  of  inodeni  mental  phi¬ 
losophy,  seems  but  a  comment  upon  the  first  Aphorism  of  the  Organum.  Be¬ 
fore  it  appeared,  the  works  of  Bacon  had  gone  through  several  editions,  and 
W'ere  veiy’  widely  read  both  in  Germany  and  in  Fnince. 

t  ‘  Solid  Philosophy  Asserted,  against  the  Fancies  of  the  Ideists.*  By  J(ohn) 
S(nuth).  Loud.  1(3J>7.  Pref. 

§  Method  of  Science,  by  John  Smith.  Lond.  lObd.  Pref.  Schlegel  Inis  given 
Bacon  the  credit  of  being  the  author  of  the  ‘Philosophy  of  Sensatjon,’  though 
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the  more  probable,  from  the  fact,  that  such  has  been  tlie  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  method  of  the  Or^num  and  the  philosoj)liv 
of  tlie  hissay,  that  it  is  only  where  the  one* has  been  followed,  the 
other  has  prevailed. 

Heside  the  advanUi^cs  which  the  early  diffusion  of  the  method 
of  Bac‘on  has  conferred  on  the  science  of  the  mind,  he  has  jrivtMi 
one  of  the  best  possible  illustrations  of  the  cautious,  sober  spirit 
in  which  such  subjects  are  to  be  investiji^ted.  Himself  possessed 
of  the  brightest  fancy,  he  wits  contented  to  emj)loy  it  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  truth.  He  infused  the  very  spirit  of  poetry  into  his 
description  of  facts;  while  in  the  investio^ation  of  them,  he  was 
guided  solely  by  the  spirit  of  the  inductive  system.  His  obser- 
\7itions  on  the  scholastic  question  of  the  nature  of  the  mind — on 
the  limits  of  its  faculties — on  the  respective  provinces  of  reason 
and  faith  in  matters  of  revelation,  ini^ht  be  quoted  in  proof. 
They  afford  a  singular  instance  of  the  combination  of  a  hinjhly 
poetical  style  with  a  ])hilosophy  severely  rational,  and  have  been 
of  inestimable  service  to  all  science,  and  especially  to  psychology, 
'riiey  have  tended  to  foster  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  submission. 
They  have  diminished  the  labour  of  discovery  by  confinini^  inves- 
ti^tion  within  narrower  bounds,  and  have  thus  been  the  means 
of  saving  an  incredible  waste  of  effort  which  had  previously  been 
cx}>ended  in  useless  or  impossible  speculation. 

W’e  have  already  stated  that  the  writinj^s  of  Bacon  exercised 
considerable  influence  on  the  proi^ress  of  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  not  immediately  connected  with  the  methods  of  science.  To 
one  or  two  of  these  we  now  very  briefly  refer. 

His  observations  on  the  power  of  words  are  familiar  tomost  of  the 
readers  of  his  works;  their  originality  and  importance  are  perha])s 
less  known.  It  is  remarkable  enou«rh  that  amonj^  all  the  treatises  of 
the  ancient  metaphysicians,  there  is  not  one  on  this  subject.  Bacon 
wjis  literally  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  evils  resultint^  from  the 
abuse  of  words,  and  from  their  re-action  upon  the  mind.  Locke 
and  Leibnitz  adopted  his  siio^u^estions,  and  analysed,  about  the 
same  time,  the  prejudices  to  which  he  had  referred,  (h)ndillac 
professedly  followinj*^  in  tli\‘  footsteps  of  Locke,  ])rosecuted  the 
subject  to  a  ji^reater  extent  than  his  mitster,  and  with  still  greater 
success.  He  explained  the  use  of  analoiry  in  the  terms  of  mental 
philosophy,  and  illustrated  most  admirably  the  connexion  between 
precision  in  the  lan«fuaij^e  of  science,  and  distinct  consistent  a|>pre- 
hensions  of  truth.  One  of  the  latest  and  most  useful  works  wliich 
may  be  attributed  to  the  aphorisms  of  Bacon,  is  the  Memoir  of 


lie  sccius  to  deny  that  ho  was  aware  of  its  iiiipurUuice.  Lectures  on  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Literature.  Kil.  181U.  ii. 
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De^erando,  ‘on  si^ns  viewed  in  relation  to  oiir  intellectual 
‘operations;*  in  which  he  has  done  ample  justice  to  his  writings, 
as  tlie  means  of  calling  attention  to  this  most  important  of  logi¬ 
cal  questions.* 

From  the  prominence  which  Bacon  has  given  to  topics  of  this 
kind,  it  is  very  evident,  that  he  thought  improvement  less  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  culture  of  the  reasoning  powers,  thiui  upon  the 
correction  of  those  early  prejudices  and  jissociations  that  are  even 
now  but  too  prevalent.  Their  force  and  number  are  yielding, 
though  slowly,  to  the  influence  of  education,  by  which  alone  they 
can  be  overcome.  Should  the  expectations  of  Reid  and  Stewart 
of  the  coming  improvement  of  mental  science  ever  be  realized ; 
and  the  laws  of  the  intellectual  world  be  as  clearly  ascertained  as 
those  of  the  material,  how  greatly  will  the  men  of  that  day  be  in¬ 
debted  to  him  who  had  so  often  and  so  forcibly  Uiught,  that  truth 
would  not  deign  to  unveil  herself  to  her  worshippers  till  all  the 
‘  idols  *  in  her  temple  had*  been  removed. 

His  remarks  on  Universal  Grammar,  on  Rhetoric,  on  Traditive 
Lo^ic,  on  the  History  of  the  Sciences,  and  above  all,  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Law,t  are  equally  original,  and  might  be  shown 
to  have  exerted  no  little  influence  on  the  modes  of  thinking  pre¬ 
valent  in  our  own  times. 

To  ascertain  the  influence  of  his  writings  on  physical  science, 
the  one  of  two  methods  might  be  adopted.  It  might  either  be 
shown  that  they  contain  all  the  elements  of  influence  fitted  to 
effect  a  change,  and  that  they  were  extensively  circulated ;  or  it 
might  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  testimonies  or  philosophers  who 
professed  to  have  been  weaned  from  the  scholastic  systems  by 
the  perusid  of  them.  It  would  clearly  be  most  satisfactory,  iiow- 
ever,  if  these  different  methods  were  combined. 

In  the  very  able  article  to  w  hich  we  have  already  referred, 
Bacon’s  merits  are  represented  as  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
‘  motives  for  performing  well  the  inductive  process  with  which  he 
‘  supplied  inquirers.*  He  appealed  to  their  self-interest.  Like 
Hannibal,  he  promised  them  broad  acres  in  the  region  to  which 
he  wished  to  lead  them.  He  offered  them  Rome  for  Carthage  ; 
the  sunny  fields  of  Italy  for  the  wastes  of  Libya.  He  assured 
them  that  would  they  but  set  out  with  him,  their  lives,  and  the 


*  Dos  Si^ncs  ct  dc  I’Art  do  penscr  coiisiderds  dans  lour  rapports  luutucls. 
I’aris,  An.  viii.  Prof. 

1*  The  w'orks  of  Grotius  and  of  Hp.  Cumberland  on  this  subject,  origin. *itcd 
in  the  suggestions  of  Bacon.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  book  written  by 
Naud6_onc  of  the  friends  of  Campanella,  and  an  admirer  of  Bacon— the 
Jiuthor  shows  throughout  that  the  science  of  government  is  strictly  ex peri- 
niental.  ‘  Considerations  Politinues  sur  les  coups  d  ctat.  l*aris,  I  God,  pp. 
d7,  7.%  42,  240. 
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lives  of  their  children  should  be  prolonged ;  ‘  their  pains  miti- 
‘  gated,  their  diseases  extinguished/  He  bribed  them  in  fact  into 
truth,  by  the  promise  of  happiness. 

It  is  needless  to  remind  the  reader  that  most  of  these  promises 
have  been  redeemed ;  and  that  provinces  richer  and  more  exten¬ 
sive  than  were  ever  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  the  most 
ardent  of  alchemists,  have  rewarded  the  efforts  of  his  followers. 
It  is  allowed  further,  that  Haeon  tried  the  systems  of  the  schools 
by  their  fruitfulness  in  practical  results,  and  was  contented  that 
his  own  system  should  be  tried  by  the  same  criterion.  What  we 
question  is,  that  either  he  or  any  of  the  more  illustrious  of  his 
disciples  ever  made  it  the  inniiediafe  standard  or  the  [)rincipal 
motive  of  successful  investigation.  We  have  never  read  that  the 
Florentine  academicians  were  induced  to  make  experiments  on 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or  on  the  theory  of  flotation,  in 
the  nope  that  their  conclusions  would  be  applied  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  fire-engines  or  of  fifiy-gun  frigates  ;  or  that  Black  would 
never  have  devoted  a  moment  to  the  subject  of  latent  heat  but 
for  the  persuasion  that  his  pupil  Watt  would  apply  his  principles 
to  the  invention  of  the  noblest  piece  of  mechanism  with  which 
art  hits  ever  been  endowed  ;  or  that  the  ecstasy  of  the  discoverer 
of  the  hydrostatical  paradox  was  at  all  augmented  by  a  vision  of 
himself— cf  idem — crushed  between  the  plates  of  a  Bramah’s 
|)ress;  or  that  lierschers  discoveries  connected  with  Jupiter’s 
satellites  had  any  reference  whatever  to  the  voyagings  of  his 
descendant  to  the  ‘  far  South,*  for  the  purpose  of  making  discove¬ 
ries  that  are  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  descendants  still 
more  remote.  We  have  never  read  that  Dollond’s  sfhisses  were 
even  thought  of  by  Newton  in  his  analysis  of  light ;  or  that  the 
splendid  generalizations  which  have  immortalized  his  name  have 
ever  been  directly  fruitful  ‘in  the  relief  of  man’s  estjite,*  unless  it 
be  in  ‘the  relief*  of  the  memory,  by  expressing,  in  one  line,  the 
observations  and  discoveries  of  centuries.  We  know  well  that 
science  h:is  been  productive  of  the  happiest  results :  and 
80  hits  morality ;  but  he  that  cultivates  science  with  a  con- 
stant  reference  to  the  benefits  it  confers,  will,  in  the  end,  be  no 
more  a  disciple  of  Bacon  than  the  selfish  man  is  a  disciple  of 
virtue : — and  so  thought  Bacon  himself :  for,  in  one  of  the  very 
aphorisms  the  Reviewer  hiis  quoted,  he  complains  that  too  many 
of  his  own  time  were  contented  witli  present  fruits,  or  with  two 
or  three  new  discoveries,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  sciences 
in  all  their  completeness  had  been  neglected.  It  is  scarcely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  add,  in  confirmation  of  these  statements,  that  one  of  the 
branches  of  inquiry  which  has  been  most  successfully  cultivated, 
aud  is  now  among  the  most  popular,  Astronomy,  has  been  one  of 
the  least  extensiveit^  ‘  fruitful.* 

1  he  reiusonings  by  which  the  Reviewer  wishes  to  prove  the 
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inutility  of  the  rules  which  Bacon  has  given  for  the  guidance  of 
the  inductive  process,  seem  equally  ill-founded.  To  take  his  own 
illustrations,  it  would  follow,  if  his  arguments  were  conclusive,  that, 
^because  Tell  would  not  have  been  a  M^hit  the  more  likely  to 
cleave  the  apple,  had  he  known  the  nature  of  the  curve  which  the 
path  of  the  arrow  would  describe,  therefore  the  study  of  the 
theory  of  projectiles  is  in  all  cases  an  useless  task ;  or — because 
Captain  Barclay  could  walk  his  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  suc¬ 
cessive  hours,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  name  and  place  of 
every  muscle  of  the  leg,  therefore  anatomy  may  be  struck  out  of 
the  curriculum  of  medical  study  ;  or  because  a  Londoner  never 
misplaces  his  will  and  shall^  therefore  all  such  rules  as  Campbell 
has  given  for  the  guidance  of  his  unfortunate  countrymen  are  libel¬ 
lous  and  impertinent;  or — because  men  spoke  eloquently  before 
treatises  on  rhetoric  were  written,  therefore  it  is  folly  to  read  them. 
The  argument  is  this — that,  if  a  man  can  use  a  complicated  instru¬ 
ment,  his  skill  in  the  use  of  it  cannot  be  augmented  by  a  knowledge 
of  its  working  or  make ;  a  statement  tolerably  correct,  so  long  as 
it  works  regularly  and  w^ell :  but  if  the  workman  be  ignorant  of 
its  use,  or  if  he  have  to  modify  it,  in  its  parts  or  in  the  adaptation 
of  them,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  other  work,  he  must  examine  it 
thoroughly,  and  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  position  and 
use  of  every  lever  and  every  wheel.  Just  such  an  instrument  is 
induction.  At  first  it  was  rude  and  imperfect ;  afterwards  it  be¬ 
came  more  complex  and  more  useful.  In  its  simplest  form  it  was 
described  by  Aristotle.  In  the  times  of  the  schoolmen  it  w^as 
universally  known,  and,  in  matters  of  philosophy,  as  universiilly 
neglected ;  being  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  common  life. 
Kepler  added  a  few  wheels,  and  gave  a  somewhat  whimsical  ac¬ 
count  of  it  and  of  his  own  improvements.  By  Galileo,  who  was 
an  incomparably  superior  man,  a  few  practical  changes  were  in¬ 
troduced.  By  Bacon  it  was  minutely  described,  and  ultimately 
perfected.  It  may  be  called  the  same  tool  in  the  hands  of  Kepler 
and  of  Wells :  just  as  w’e  speak  of  the  steam-engine  of  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  and  the  steam-engine  of  Watt:  but,  be¬ 
tween  die  induction  of  the  one  and  the  induction  of  the  other, 
there  is  as  wide  a  difference  as  between  the  admirable  paper  of 
the  one  on  the  ‘  Theory  of  Dew,’  and  the  fortunate  guesses  and 
fantastical  reasonings  of  the  other  on  the  ‘  Copernican  System.* 
The  means  of  the  influence  of  Bacon,  however,  is  a  subject  of 
less  interest,  at  present,  than  its  extent  and  progress.  The  question 
is  not,  how  that  influence  was  attained;  but,  whether  it  has  been  so 
extensive  as  to  warrant  the  title  which  has  been  given  him,  of 
‘  Father  of  Experimental  Physics.*  This  question  we  answer 
affirmatively— tne  opinions  of  Biot,  and  Brewster,  and  Coplestone 
notwithstanding — and  now  proceed  to  sketch  briefly  the  history 
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of  tlie  influence  of  his  writings  on  the  advancement  of  physical 
science. 

It  WTis  in  tliis  country  that  Bacon  first  succeeded  in  twakening 
attention  to  the  importance  of  experiment  in  the  investigation  of 
natural  phenomena.  On  the  Continent,  the  logic  and  the  j)lii- 
losophy  of  his  writings  were  for  some  time  the  only  subjects  of 
discussion,  the  end  being  forgotten  in  the  study  of  the  means ; 
while  in  England,  his  rules  were  reduced  to  practice  within  a 
very  few  years  after  his  death.  As  the  paper  of  Professor  Napier 
is  known  to  most  readers  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  (jiiestion,  we 
refer  them  for  the  opinions  of  Wallis,  Wilkins,  Childrey,  and 
other  members  of  the  lloyal  Society,  to  the  passjiges  he  h«xs 
quoted,  and  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  few  additional  testi¬ 
monies. 

The  first  experimenter  to  whom  w’e  refer  is  Sir  Kenelin 
Digby,  the  earliest  experimental  chemist,  after  Roger  Bacon, 
whom  this  country  can  boast.  From  his  letters  to  Fermat,  the 
French  mathematician,  it  may  be  seen  that  he  regarded  Bacon  as 
his  master:  he  seems  also  to  Lave  performed  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  on  tlie  motion  of  bo<lies,  in  answer  to  the  queries  in  the 
Fifth  Book  of  the  ‘l)e  Dignitate.*’^  About  the  same  time, 
treatises  were  published  on  Optics  and  Mechanics,  in  which  the 
authors,  professing  to  follow  Bacon  as  their  guide,  relate  the 
results  at  which  they  had  arrived  by  the  inductive  process.!  The 
testimony  of  the  enemies  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  as  it  now  be¬ 
gan  to  be  called,  is  not  less  conclusive.  One  of  the  Fellow  s  of 
Sidney  College,  and  a  friend  of  Otto  Guericke's,  complains  that 
Bacon's  authority  in  all  matters  of  science  w  as,  in  bis  time,  uni- 
versidly  acknow  ledged,  luid  that,  in  consequence,  his  follow  ers  had 
become  w’orshippers  of  those  very  idola  theatri  wdiich  he  himself 
had  condemned.;  'Fhe  bitter  invectives  of  Ross  and  Stubbe 
against  the  ‘  Baconical  philosophers,'  are  too  generally  known  to 
be  repeated. 

From  tliese  testimonies — and  they  might  be  augmented  by  at 
least  fifty  more — itmay  be  concluded  that  the  inductive  philosophy, 
as  cultivated  by  Digby,  Boyle,  Hooke,  and  Newton,  ow^ed  its 
origin  and  most  of  its  triumphs,  in  England  at  least,  to  the 
efforts  of  Bacon. 

*  See  Sloanc  MSS.  pp.  122. 

*♦*  St*e  especially,  ‘  Elementii  Opticcr,  nova  facili  et  Compendiosa  Methodo, 
explaiiaUu*  Lond.  KiT)!,  p.  6,  9,  102,  Ac. 

J  Do  plonitudino  Muiidi,  Lend.  1000,  Pref.  ‘  Nos  baud  diibiik  fide  accepi- 
‘  iiuis,  medicos  quosdam  non  mudb  in  ejus  sententiam  totos  abiisse,  vcniin 
‘  et  eo  nomine  hlstoriam  dcnsl  et  niri  magnifacerc.  Adeo  niiniruin  invalnit 
‘  Verulamii  mmma  nuctoritas.'  Hv  bis  rejection  of  Teleology  in  tbc  investi- 
ention  of  naturi'.  Bacon  ineurredi  tbc  suspicions  of  the  ‘sebool  divines;’ 
among  whom  we  regret  to  find  the  names  of  More,  Parker,  and  Cudwortb. 
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In  Germany  and  Holland  his  notions  were  popular,  tliough  not 
practised,  at  least  ten  years  earlier  than  in  this  country.  The 
comparison  of  Cainpanella  and  Bacon,  by  Tobias  Adams,  in 
1623,  (wliatever  may  be  thought  of  the  critical  judgment  it  dis¬ 
plays),  sliows  that  his  method  was  even  then  understood  and  ap¬ 
preciated.  In  the  following  year  a  strong  controversy  was  raised 
on  the  merits  ot  the  Organum.  Both  combaUints  seem  to  have 
had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  the  author,  and 
one  of  them,  after  giving  an  admirable  outline  of  his  method,  ex¬ 
presses  his  confident  hope  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  effecting 
a  reformation  in  philosophy  — a  hope  that  was  realized  within  a 
very  few  years :  for,  in  1639,  we  are  told  by  a  celebrated  Pro¬ 
testant  divine  and  Grammarian,  that  induction,  as  taught  by  Bacon, 
was  then  extensively  practised,  and  had  proved  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful.  t 

Between  this  period  and  the  establishment  of  the  Academia 
Naturae  Curiosorum,  in  1652,  we  have  a  number  of  testimonies 
equally  satisfactory.  In  an  Academical  discourse,  delivered  at 
Leyden  in  1618,  the  writer,  after  noticing  the  importance  of  Slis- 
‘  missing  from  the  mind  all  idols,’  and  assuring  his  hearers,  in  a 
well-known  phrase  of  Bacon’s,  ‘  that  nature  can  be  overcome 
‘  only  by  submission,’  adds : — ‘  ILec  fuit  via  trita  et  calcata  Aris- 
‘  toteli  et  praeclaris  omnium  semper  seculoruin  ubivis  gentium 
‘  ingeniis,  ac  nostro  seculo  111.  Verulamio  in  aureo  opere  instau^ 
^rationis  magncB  et  de  Auymcntis  Scitntiarum.* * * §  X  How  far  this 
eulogium  was  merited  either  by  the  Stiigyrite  or  by  those  ‘choice 
spirits  ’ — praeclara  ingenia — on  whom  it  is  bestowed,  is  of  little 
moment :  it  is  sufficient  that  the  passage  betrays  an  intimate  ac- 
quainfcuice  with  his  w’ritings,  and  a  deep  sense  of  their  value.  In 
the  Universities  of  Leipsic,  liostoch,  Jena,  Erfurt,  &c.,  they  were 
early  studied,  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Academical  Theses 
of  the  time,  w^re  productive  of  the  happiest  results.  § 

After  the  formation  of  the  ‘  Academy,’  wdiich,  according  to 
Valentine  and  Buchner,  owed  its  origin  to  the  spirit  w’hich  his 
writings  had  diffused,  his  influence  became  still  more  extensively 
felt.  In  a  few  years,  it  was  the  means  of  overturning,  not  only 
the  scholastic  system,  but  also  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  which. 


*  Sloanc  ^ISS.  432,  p.  132.  The  date  is  determined  from  internal  evi¬ 
dence.  See  p.  147. 

t  l*ansophlsD  Prodromus.  Lond.  1639,  p.  46. 

+  Oratio  de  recta  philosophic^  disputancli  rationc.  Img.  Hat.  1648,  p.  43. 
See  IMiilosophia  Naturalis,  Auct.  Hccreb(M)rt.  Oxf.  1068. 

§  Many  Theses  were  w’ritten  between  1040  and  1050,  De  Vita  ct 
De  Ventis,  &c.,  in  which  Bacon  is  spoken  of  :is  the  highest  authority.  The 
I  Tractatus  Physici,*  in  the  British  Museum,  abound  with  testimonies  to  his 
influence. 
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it  is  well  known,  was  early  popular  in  Holland.  ‘  Usque  adeo 
‘  exosum  (says  Sturm)  est  hodi6  Cartesiairorum  nomen  non  tantum 
‘  'rheolo^s  ac  Philosophis  bene  multis,  sed  integris  quoquo 
‘  Collef^is  GermanijB  nostrae,  ut  Cartesianus  qui  audit,  ^avi 
‘  videatur  multis  urgeri  convitio.**  This  unpopularity  of  Carte- 
sianism  he  elsewhere  attributes  to  the  ‘  universal  diffusion  of  the 
‘  experimental  method  of  the  immortal  Bacon.’t 

The  opinions  of  tlie  later  members  of  the  ‘  Academy  *  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  language  of  Puffendorf,  who  tells  us,  tliat  *  it 

*  M’as  he  wno  first  raised  the  standard  and  urged  on  the  march  of 
‘  discovery ;  so  that  if  philosopliy  has  received  any  improvement 

*  in  our  times  it  is  greatly  owing  to  his  efforts.t 

In  the  South  of  jfcurope,  the  authority  of  Bacon  \ras  early  es¬ 
tablished.  In  Italy,  his  writings  were  highly  appreciated ;  and 
many  of  the  members  of  the  numerous  experimental  Societies, 
which  the  efforts  of  Galileo  had  multiplied,  attributed  the  ‘  origin 
‘of  the  new  philosophy’  to  his  WTi  tings.  §  In  Switzerland,  he 
was  very  early  regarded  as  the  first  and  most  successful  cultivator 
of  natural  science. ||  To  his  influence  it  is  probably  owing  that 
Locke’s  philosophy  was  first  understood  in  that  country :  this 
much  at  least  is  certain,  that  Cronsaz,  the  first  true  disciple  of 
Locke  on  the  Continent,  wiis  also  a  great  admirer  of  Bacon, 
whose  WTi tings,  as  he  assures  us,  ‘  had  very  much  aided  the  pro- 
‘gress  of  inductive  science,  f 

I'he  introduction  of  the  experimental  method  into  Scotland  is 
also  to  be  attributed  to  his  influence.  A  curious  and  interesting 
account  of  this  fact  is  given  by  Sinclair — a  person  of  considerable 
celebrity  in  his  day,— in  a  'Freatise  on  Gravity,  published  at  Rot¬ 
terdam,  in  1669.’'^*  In  the  preface  he  gives  a  description  of  the 
stale  of  physics,  and  tells  us  that,  when  Professor  of  Natural 


♦  Sturmii  prof.  Dispiit.  de  Cjirtcsio  et  Cartesianis. 

t  Pbiloso]>irta  Eclectica.  Altdorf.  KUIG.  So  says  Valentine,  ‘  E  Gcniia- 
‘  nis  phircs,  si  non  oinncs,  liaiic  Experiinentalem  philosophandi  niethoduin 
‘adniittiint/  Annentariuin  Natun©  et  artis.  Gissop.  1700,  p.  25. 

X  Quoted  bv  Mr.  Napier  from  Hlount.  The  works  of  Langelott,  Becko, 
Tilleinan,  Major,  Voider,  Sengucrd,  Lcichner,  Burner,  Stnivius,  Reinhard, 
A’C.,  &c.,  of  IVocrhaavc,  and  especially  the  ‘  (Euvrcs  Philosophiqiies,*  Raspc, 
of  Leibnitz  may  be  consulted  in  confirmation. 

^  This  fact  is  acknowledged  by  I^mezan,  himself  a  Cartesian,  Eleinenta 
Phil.  Veteris  et  Novie,  Vicn.  1700,  p.  142. 

II  Sec  a  letter  written  in  lOGO,  by  Slusius  to  Oldenburg,  in  Boyle’s  Works, 
vol.  V.  p.  373. 

^  Art  of  Thinking.  Lend.  1724,  ii.  p.  140;  first  published  in  1712.  Cron¬ 
saz  wa.s  the  first  continental  philosopher  who  understoo<l  the  doctrines  of 
liookc  as  explained  bv  Mr.  Stew'art.  See  also  Heineccii  ‘Elemcnta  Hist. 
Phil.  iv.  §  W. 

*  Ars  Nova  et  Mapna  Gravitatis  et  Levitatis,*  Pref.  Roterod.  1000. 
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Philosophy  ill  the  I'nivcrsity  of  dlastrow,  he  happened  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  tlie  ‘  De  An^mentis/  with  which  he  was  so  delighted, 
that  he  immediately  determined  to  follow  its  recommendations, 
and  for  that  purpose  devoted  some  hours  each  week  to  lectures  on 
the  importance  and  objects  of  experimental  iiniuiry.  The  results 
of  his  experiments  he  had  intended  to  publish,  but  found  that 
the  discoveries  of  the  Royal  Society  had  superseded  them. 
His  success,  however,  together  with  the  exertions  of  Maclaurin 
and  of  the  two  Gregories,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  early 
adoption  of  the  philosophy  of  Locke  and  Newton,  in  that  country, 
as  a  branch  of  Ac.ademical  education. 

The  history  of  his  writings  in  France  is  one  of  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  illustnitions  of  the  close  connexion  between  their  influence 
and  the  progress  of  experimental  science.  During  the  first  fifty 
years  after  the  ])ublication  of  the  Organum,  his  authority  was 
very  extensively  acknowledged.  Poets,  philosophers,  mathema¬ 
ticians,  .advocates — all  united  in  admiring  his  method  and  in  cele¬ 
brating  his  praises.  ‘  However  numerous  and  important  be  the 
‘discoveries  reserved  for  posterity,’  was  their  language,  ‘it  will 
‘be  always  just  to  say  of  hint^  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
‘  success ;  so  that  the  glory  of  this  great  man,  so  far  from  dimin- 
‘ishingwith  the  progress  of  time,  is  destined  to  receive  perpetual 
‘increase.’*  So  siiid  Gassendi,  ‘the  Racon  of  France,’  .as  l)ege- 
rando  calls  him ;  and  so  s.aid  Diodati,  and  Awniy,  and  Peiresc, — 
and  so  s.aid  they  truly.  Rut  with  .all  this  admiration  of  his  works, 
and  with  all  the  freedom  of  thought  which  the  struggles  of  the 
Cartesians  and  Gassendists  had  produced,  the  scholastic  philoso¬ 
phy  continued  to  be  the  ascendent  system,  even  after  the  publi- 
cjition  of  the  philosophy  of  Newton.  Nor  did  it  give  place  to 
the  doctrines  of  Descartes  till  Newton  had  overturned  them.  As 
late  as  1730,  Regis  and  Rohault  were  the  text-books  of  the 
learned,  while  Locke  and  Newton,  and  even  Aristotle  himself, 
were  neglected. 

The  truth  is,  that  for  one  hundred  years  after  his  death,  the 
writings  of  Racon  were  more  praised  in  Fnance  than  read,  and 
more  read  than  practised ; — an  inconsistency  which  D’Alembert 
.ascribes,  with  a  show  of  justice  at  le.ast,  to  the  peculi.arities  of 
their  national  character.  ‘  Our  nation,’  says  he,  in  his  ‘  Discours 
Preliminaire,’  ‘  has  a  particular  regard  for  novelties  in  matters  of 
‘  taste,  but  is  extremely  attached  to  old  opinions,  in  matters  of 
*  science.  W  hatever  is  of  the  sentimental  kind  must  be  obvious 
‘to  us,  and  ceases  to  please,  if  it  do  not  strike  us  immediately ; 
‘but  the  ardour  with  which  we  receive  it  presently  cools,  and  we 


*  Sec  Gassendi,  Opera  i.  p.  55  j  and  Precis  dc  la  Pliilos.  dii  (  li.  Bacon  par 
Bcluc.  Paris,  1802,  i.p.  35. 
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‘grow  disgusted  as  soon  as  gratifii'd.  On  the  other  hand,  wlieii 
‘  we  attain  to  possession  after  long  meditation,  wc  aie  desirous  ot 
‘  making  tlie  enjoyment  as  lasting  as  the  pursuit.** 

At  length,  however,  the  writings  of  Maupertius,  the  Letters  of 
Voltaire,  f  and  the  Essays  of  Condillac,;  brought  the  method  of 
B.acon  more  prominently  into  notice.  The  ‘discourse’  of 
D’Alembert,  and  the  ‘  Analysis  of  his  Philosophy  ’  by  Delcyre, 
completed  his  triumphs ;  and  since  the  appearance  of  these  works, 
he  has  been  studied  and  honoured  by  their  writers  and  philoso¬ 
phers,  both  as  the  author  and  the  restorer  of  inductive  science  in 
that  country.  § 

'Phe  induence  which  Bacon’s  writings  had  exerted  in  (icr- 
many  w'as  early  extended  to  the  North  of  Europe.  The  Royal 
Society  of  Petersburg,  founded  in  1725  on  the  plan  of  the 
Society  of  London,  was  one  result  of  the  spirit  which  they  had 
diffused.  In  the  introductory  discourses  delivered  at  tlie  first 
meeting  of  its  members,  be  was  expressly  recognised  as  the 
master  by  whose  precepts  all  experimental  philoso[)hers  professed 
to  be  guided.  A  like  tribute  was  awarded  to  him,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  at  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sweden.  ‘Coin- 
‘muniailla  sunt,* * * §  says  the  author  of  one  of  the  discourses  de¬ 
livered  on  the  former  occlusion,  ‘  C-onununia  ilia  sunt,  si  strictius 
‘  de  scientiis  dici  ali(jua  velitis:  apposite  magnus  Anglian  cancel- 
‘  larius,  idenupie  melioris  in  disciplina  physica  methodi  procus  et 
‘auspex,  illustris  Baco.’H 

In  looking  over  the  testimonies  and  facts  that  have  now'  been 
adduced,  it  w  ill  be  found  that  the  conclusion  they  warrant  ns  in 
forming  is  one  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  influence  of  the  w  ritings  of  this  great  man.  We  have 
seen  that  they  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  to  effect  a  refor¬ 
mation,  valid  reasons  in  defence  of  induction,  rules  for  its  guid¬ 
ance,  spirit-stirring  precepts  enforcing  its  application.  We  know 
that  within  fifty  years  after  his  death,  they  were  most  widely  cir¬ 
culated  throughout  Europe  ;1I — that  the  Royal  Societies  of  England, 


•  Melanges  do  D'Alombert.  Amst.  17r>3,  i.  p.  150. 

t  T.ottcrs  oil  the  Knjjlisli  Nation:  Letter  xii. 

X  Kssjiisur  rorii,dne  des  eonnaissances  huiiiaincs,  in  his  ‘  Complete  AV'orks,* 
XX.  p.  510. 

§  7  he  philc^ophers  of  France  always  speak  of  Uacon  in  terms  of  praise, 
which,  if  applied  to  any  other  man,  would  he  deeme<l  extravau;ant.  Sc«* 
Kncy.  Mediwl.  .\rt.  Baconisme  hv  Naisfcon,  and  the  Works  of  Condoreet, 
(larat,  &c. 

^11  Sennones  in  primo  Academiie  Scientiarum  conventu  recitati.  IVtrop. 
1725,  p.  22  ;  and  CommrnUirii,  ib.  i.  pref. 

^l  In  lOO.*,  the  Ireatisc  De  l.lignitate  had  gone  through  EighU'en  editions, 
of  which ^ eight  were  printed  abroad,  ami  of  the  remaining  ten,  four  were  in 
!.atin.  Up  to  the  same  time,  the  Sylva  Sylvarum  had  gone  through  Twelve 
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of  Germany,  of  Russia,  of  Franco,  all  owe  tlieir  orij^in  oitlier 
directly  to  their  rocommeiulations,  or  to  the  spirit  tliey  diffused  ; 
—that  they  wore  the  means  of  introducino;  the  ^  new  pliilosophy’ 
into  Scotland ;  of  reviving  and  exteudintr  it  in  France;  of  convert¬ 
ing  the  ethics  of  the  schools  from  a  dry  fruitless  system  into  a 
practical  science ;  of  aiding,  if  not  originating  the  modern  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  mind,  and  of  throwing  light  upon  a  thousand  col¬ 
lateral  questions  to  which  they  but  briefly  refer;— that  many  phi¬ 
losophers  were  won  over  to  the  experimental  method  by  the 
perusal  of  them ;  and  lastly, — that  most  of  the  celebrated  writers  on 
science  and  inquirers,  l)oth  in  this  country  and  abroad,  have 
honoured  him  as  their  legislator  and  guide.  From  these  facts,  it 
seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  for  past  triumphs 
and  for  future  discovery,  experimental  jdiilosophy,  in  all  its 
departments,  must  be  indebted  to  the  influence  of  the  writings  of 
Bacon,  and  to  the  character  which  they  impress  upon  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  age. 

‘  For  past  triumphs,  experimental  philosojihy  is  indebted  to  the 
‘MTitingsof  Bacon  :* — if  so,  the  reader  will  study  them  with  fresh 
interest,  and  with  a  deeper  sense  of  their  sublimity.  Fhey  are 
sublime  in  eloquence  and  in  genius ;  but  still  more  sublime  in 
the  influence  they  have  exerted  on  the  intellect  of  Furope. 
With  what  strange  delightful  feelings  should  we  take  up  for  the 
first  time  the  volumes  that  contjiin  them,  were  we  to  remember 
that  there  is  not  a  page,  and  scarcely  a  paragraph,  but  has  added 
to  our  comfort  or  promoted  our  improvement ! 

‘For  future  success,  experimental  philosophy  must  be  indebted 
‘to  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Bacon.*  The  triumphs  of 
induction  are  not  yet  completed ;  they  are  but  begun ;  and  in 
every^  department  of  inquiry,  in  human  science,  and  in  theology 
‘the  Sabbath  and  port  of  man’s  labours,  ’  triumphs  greater  than 
those  of  the  past  are  yet  to  be  achieved,  before  the  whole  of  the 
intellectual  globe  can  be  Ciilled  our  own.  The  study  of  the 
TOtings  of  Bacon  is  still  needed;  and  needed  almost  as  much  now, 

it  was  needed  in  his  own  time.  The  idols  he  condemned  were 
not  the  idols  of  his  age  or  of  another ;  they  were  the  idols  of  our 
nature :  they  may  be  banished,  but  only  for  a  season  :  they 
I  return  with  every  new  race  ;  and  it  is  only  by  constant  watchfuU 


Kditions;  the  History  of  Life  and  Death,  Sixteen  ;  the  History  of  the  Winds, 
Ki?ht,  four  of  which  were  printed  in  Holbind,  and  two  in  France. 

In  IGGU,  the  new  Atlantis  had  gone  through  Seventeen  Editions,  seven  of 
which  wen^  printed  abroad.  In  the  same  year,  the  ‘  De  Dignitate  *  was  pix^ 
nihited  in  Itak.  In  1077,  the  Novum  Organum  had  reached  the  Ninth  Edi¬ 
son.  It  was  printed  at  licyden  in  104.5,  and  in  1050,  H>(>0  at  Amsterdam. 
The  other  six  editions  were  printed  in  England. 
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ness  and  efforf,  that  the  ‘temple  of  truth'  can  be  kept  undefih*(l 
by  them. 

'  In  no  science  is  the  practice  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  rides  of 
Bacon  more  requisite  than  in  theology — a  spirit,  in  this  instance, 
eminently  consistent  with  the  character  of  an  humble,  devout 
Christian.  In  no  science  has  idol-worship  been  more  prevalent; 
and  in  no  science  can  idol-worship  be  more  sinful ;  for  here,  it  is 
rebellion  a«;ainst  the  very  majesty  of  truth.  Errors  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  every  kind  have  been  handed  down,  like  the  family-^wls 
of  ancient  Rome,  from  father  to  son,  for  ag^es;  or  where  the  errors 
themselves  have  become  extinct,  their  ghosts,  in  the  shape  of 
scholastie  phniscologVi  occupy  their  place,  and  become  in  turn 
the  objects  of  vs’orship;  while  the  fair  form  of  truth  is  neglected. 
Would  any  one  but  apply  to  the  creeds  of  Europe  what  Bacon 
has  said  on  the  abuse  of  words,  or  on  the  rashness  of  pushing  in¬ 
vestigation  beyond  the  limits  of  Scriptural  statement,  and  strike 
out,  not  as  untrue,  but  as  trivial  or  uncertain,  whatever  implies 
a  violation  of  his  ])recepts;  how’  few'  and  simple  would  be  the  arti¬ 
cles  left  after  such  an  erasement : — or  could  he  but  collect  and 
destroy  all  the  books  that  have  been  written  on  ‘  subjects  unfit 
‘  for  human  iiujuiry,*  by  what  millions  of  pages  w  ould  our  public 
libraries  be  diminished.  There  w  ould  be  found  w'anting,  nineteen 
volumes  out  of  every  twenty  of  ‘  the  Fathers,'  and  the  twentieth 
catidogued  with  Ecclesiastical  History  or  Christian  Anticpii- 
ties : — gone,  of  the  w'ritings  of  the  Reformers,  four  volumes  out  of 
every  six — the  fifth  volume  catalogued  w  ith  ‘  Commentaries,'  and 
the  sixth,  siived  by  its  appeals  to  the  l^iblc  as  the  religion  of 
Christians,  caUdogued  w  ith  the  First  Book  of  the  Organ uiii :  — and 
of  modern  Treatises  on  the  Decrees,  on  Necessity  and  Free¬ 
dom,  and  others  of  the  five  points,  w  hole  reams  of  reason¬ 
ings.  As  lovers  of  metaphysapie^  w  e  should  regret  the  loss  of 
eWgaments  and  subtleties,  that  had  so  often  amused  and  gratified, 
even  w’hen  they  tell  short  of  conviction  ;  but,  as  lovers  of  the 
unity  and  happiness  of  the  chureh;  as  lovers  of  Scripture-fads^ 
but  not  ot  human  explanations  of  them :  our  feelings  of  regret 
W'ould  be  softened  at  least,  if  not  brightened,  by  the  thought,  that 
after  so  aw  ful  a  catastrophe,  Christians  might  possibly  be  induced 
to  think  less  ot  discussions  on  the  secret  things  of  the  Bible,  and 
more  ot  the  importance  of  inquiry  into  the  things  that  arc  re¬ 
vealed.  We  should  mourn  as  Bacon  might  hav'c  mourned  it  a 
second  Amroo  had  destroyed  every  copy  of  Aristotle  in  Europe — 
the  glosses  and  perversions  of  every  Commentator  included: — or 
Jis  the  nephew'  ot  King  Rene  did  mourn  on  the  death  of  a  trou¬ 
blesome  triend.  Queen  Margaret  (»f  Anjou.  Sad  we  should  lech 
and  yet  it  would  be  a  relief  to  know’  that  they  w'cre  gone,  and 
that  their  intercst'i  were  not  likely  again  to  clash  with  intcrc^t^ 
dearest  to  ourselves. 
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These  thou2:hts  have  been  su^^estod,  we  confess  frankly, 
hv  the  series  of  publications,  in  which  the  edition  of  Ba¬ 
con’s  works,  noticed  at  the  connnenceinent  of  this  article, 
appears.  We  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  finding  his 
imine  in  company  with  those  of  John  Howe,  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards,  and  Jeremy  Taylor.  The  association,  however,  is 
much  more  a[)propriate  than  mij^ht  at  first  be  supposed.  To  the 
student  every  volume  of  tliis  series  will  prove  a  treasure ;  but 
were  we  asked,  which  of  them  it  is  most  important  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  theology  should  master,  we  should  answer  unhesitatingly, 
by  all  means,  the  last.  Let  him  study  Bacon — and  having  im¬ 
bibed  his  8})irit,  and  ‘  converted  into  the  substance  of  his  own 
mind,’  the  precepts  he  has  laid  down  for  his  guidance,  let  him 
take  up  tlie  Bible  as  a  collection  of  passjiges  revealing  the  highest 
truths — let  every  passage  on  any  given  subject  be  examined  and 
interpreted  consistently — let  the  conclusions  induced  be  just  as 
comprehensive  as  the  proof-passages  will  justify — let  no  explana¬ 
tions  of  doctrines  be  otfered  as  credendn^  which  the  record  has  not 
given — in  other  words,  let  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  of 
Bacon  be  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  let  them 
be  so  applied  universally,  and  ‘the  unity  of  the  faith*  will  be  very 
speedily  attiiined. 

Believing  then  that  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  the  inductive 
philosophy  is  secemd,  in  its  influence  on  the  union  of  the  church, 
only  to  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  love — and  no  one  will 
quarrel  mi\\  us  for  preferring  the  right  state  of  the  affections  to 
the  right  exercise  of  the  intellect — we  cannot  but  regard  the 
works  of  Bacon,  published  in  a  cheap  and  liaiidsome  form,  as  a 
most  valuable  accession  to  our  theological  literature.  We  c(»m- 
mend  them,  therefore,  most  heartily  to  the  theological  student. 

To  the  present  edition  is  prefixed  an  elaborate  history  of  his 
life  and  works,  written  in  language  strong  and  nervous,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  deficient  in  taste.  Of  Bacon’s  moral  character  the 
writer  thinks  less  favourably  than  Montagu,  and  less  harshly  than 
Bope;  and  probably  with  justice.  His  analysis  of  the  works  ot 
Bacon  is  one  of  the  fullest  w  e  remember  to  have  seen,  and  cannot 
but  be  useful  to  the  student.  We  should  liave  preferred,  huw’- 
ever,  an  analysis  of  his  intellect  to  an  analysis  of  his  writings, — 
such  as  may  be  found  prefixed  to  the  works  of  Taylor.  "J  he 
truth  is,  that  no  analysis  of  them — or  at  least  of  the  philosophical 
parts  of  them — can  now'  be  of  great  advantage.  It  it  be  general, 
it  gives  no  idea  whatever  of  the  man  or  of  his  merits;  and  if  it 
he  minute,  it  becomes  tedious,  because  unrelieved  by  the  beau¬ 
ties  which  may  be  sjiid  to  illustrate  rather  than  to  adorn  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  Bacon  himself.  ‘  It  is  sutficient,’  as  Dr.  Johnson  would 
liave  expressed  it, — ‘it  is  sutficient  for  the  waiter  to  have  <lonc 
*  betU'r  than  others  w  hat  no  man  can  do  w  ell.’ 
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Art.  II.  I.  Hritish  Colonization  in  S^etv  Zealand, 

2.  The  Principle,  Objects,  and  Plan  of  the  New  Zealand  Association. 
Examined  in  a  Letter  to  Lord  Glenelg,  Hy  Dandeson  Coatf.s, 
K«q. 

3.  Mr.  Dandeson  Coatc9  and  the  New  Zealand  Association  ;  in  a  Let. 
ter  to  L(trd  (jllenelg.  By  K.  G.  Wakefirlu,  Ks(j. 

4.  Report  of  the  Parliafnentarg  Select  Committee  on  Aboriginal  Tribes 
( Rritish  Settlements).  Re-printed  with  Comments  by  the  Alniri- 
gines  Protection  Society. 

WHEN  llio  Britisli  government,  in  that  iinj^atient  spirit  of 
legislation  which,  satisfied  with  the  removal  of  a  temporary 
difficulty,  overlooks  or  disregards  all  ulterior  consecjuences,  re¬ 
solved  upon  establishing  a  gaol  on  the  recently  discovered  sliores 
of  New’  South  Wales,  tliey  were  far  from  anticipating  the  results 
of  this  step.  They,  could  not  suppose  that  thus  would  be  laid  the 
foundation  of  colonies  destined  to  advance  with  almost  unexam¬ 
pled  rapidity  in  w  ealth  and  greatness,  butw'hose  prosperity  would 
be  cankered  by  vices  of  the  most  appalling  character  pervading 
every  part  of  the  Society.  Still  less  probably  did  they  imagine 
that  the  settlements  thus  formed  would  prove  instruments  of  op¬ 
pression  and  wrong  to  the  nations  by  w  hom  the  islands  of  the 
S)uthern  Sea  iis  well  as  the  coasts  of  Australia  were  peopled.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  but  that  had  they  been  aware  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  machinery  they  thus  set  in  motion,  some  hesiUitioii 
w’ould  have  been  manifested  in  purchasing  a  mere  momentary 
relief  to  this  country  at  so  disastrous  a  })rice.  Some  measures 
W’ould  assuredly  have  been  taken  to  guard  against  the  worst  con- 
se(piences  of  their  plan,  and  they  would  hardly  have  felt  them¬ 
selves  justified  in  casting  out  from  English  society  the  very  dregs 
of  the  nation,  leaving  them  to  carry  to  other  lands  the  vices  and 
habits  which  had  made  them  exiles  from  their  own.  Po  do  the 
government  of  that  day  justice,  however,  it  must  be  confessed- 
that  beyond  the  immediate  object  of  emptying  the  crow’ded  and 
unhealthy  pris4)ns  of  Cireat  Britain,  they  had  no  purpose,  sjive 
such  as  might  flow  from  some  vague  idea  of  extending,  even  by 
so  hazardous  and  uncertain  an  experiment,  the  colonial  posses¬ 
sions  ol  the  em)>ire.  We  do  not  refer  to  this  absence  of  evil  de¬ 
sign  as  an  excuse  for  their  conduct.  A  very  moderate  ac* 
quaintimee  with  the  history  of  colonies  might  have  taught  them 
what  were  the  probable,  and  indeed  inevitable  consequences  ot 
their  act,  and  wilful  ignorance  can  never  be  pleaded  as  a  justifi¬ 
cation  of  w’rong.  \\'e  have  adverted  to  this  instiince  solely  tor 
the  purpose  of  show  ing  the  imperative  necessity’  of  w’eigliiiig  de- 
lilH|rately  and  dispassionately  all  the  consequences  of  any  under¬ 
taking  in  w’hich  w'ide-spreatling  rc'vults  are  invtdved,  especially 
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wli^re  these  consequences  embrace  in  their  s|)here  the  interests  of 
individuals  or  communities  who  have  no  means  of  protection  or 
escape. 

The  works  prefixed  to  this  article  refer  directly  or  incidentally 
to  a  project  now  set  on  foot  under  the  auspices  of  a  Committee  of 
noblemen  and  g^entleinen,  for  the  Colonization  of  New  Zealand. 
Ajjainst  this  project,  Mr.  Dandeson  Coates,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  has  vehemently  protested,  in  the 
pamphlet  to  which  his  name  is  affixed.  Considering  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  consequences  involved — that  on  the  one  hand,  tlie 
utter  extermination  of  the  New  Zealand  race  by  unjust  warfare, 
by  fraudulent  aggression,  and  by  the  vices  and  diseases  tluit 
civilization  brings  in  its  train,  is  confidently  predicted;  and  that  on 
the  other  their  preservation  from  these  evils,  and  their  elevation 
into  a  civilized  and  Christian  community,  is  declared  to  be  tlie 
object  and  the  assured  result  of  the  foundation  of  a  w’ell  regulated 
colony  on  their  territories ;  we  propose  to  devote  a  few  ])iiges  to 
an  examination  of  the  propose<l  plan,  and  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  urged  against  it, — so  far  as  the  fate  of  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers  is  involved. 

Apart  from  experience  there  would  seem  no  ground  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  establishment  of  a  civilized  community  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  a  savage  race,  would  be  injurious  to 
the  latter.  We  might  rather  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  reverse 
would  be  the  case, — that  the  uncivilized  tribes  w  ould  be  gradually 
weaned  from  their  barbtirous  practices,  and  tliat,  convinced  by 
daily  ol)servation  of  the  superior,  ad  van  Uiges  of  steady  industry, 
and  of  regulated  habits,  they  would  relinquish  the  usages  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  gradually  conform  them¬ 
selves  to  the  more  elevated  standard  ])laced  before  them.  It  re¬ 
quires,  indeed,  a  very  large  and  coin})rehensive  deduction  from 
uihioubted  facts,  to  assure  ourselves  that  this  is  not  the  case,  jukI 
when  even  the  actual  operation  of  the  colonies  of  civilized  nations 
upon  the  uncivilized  races  within  w'hose  territories  they  are  es¬ 
tablished  has  been  clearly  shown,  we  are  irresistibly  inq^elled  to 
seek  for  some  sjitisfactory  solution  of  the  apparent  anomaly.  VVe 
cannot  admit  it  to  be  an  inevitable  result  without  denying  the 
capacity  for  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  progress  ot  all  but  those* 
races  wdio  liave  already  atUiined  civilizati(ni.  We  must,  there¬ 
fore,  look  to  the  circumstances  uinler  which  colonies  have  been 
founded,  to  the  principles  by  which  they  have  Iwen  regulated,  to 
the  objects  they  have  pursued,  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
objects  have  been  sought,  for  an  explanation  of  so  mysterious  a 
phenomenon.  And  w  hen  through  such  an  examination  we  have 
found  the  cause  of  |)ast  evils,  we  may  not  unrejisonably  hope  at 
the  siime  time  to  discover  the  manner  in  which  the  occurrence  of 
similar  evils  may  be  prevented  for  the  future.  II  indeed,  as 
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seems  sometimes  to  be  ima^iiieil,  no  remedy  can  be  discovered, 
we  must  expt'ct  to  see  the  native  tribes  of  Nortli  and  South 
America,  of  the  whole  extra  tropicjil  region  of  South  Africa,  of 
Australiisia,  and  of  the  Polynesian  groups  swept  away  by  an  irre¬ 
sistible  destiny.  The  work  of  devastation  and  destruction  has 
commenced,  and  upon  this  hypothesis  no  power  c^aii  arrest  or  di¬ 
vert  its  progress. 

Are  we,  however,  complacently  to  fold  our  hands  in  prospect 
of  evils  so  appalling,  or  content  ourselves  with  vain  exclamations 
against  their  peq>etration  ?  Can  we  in  fact  believe  that  this  is 
the  unavoidable  doom  of  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures;  that 
when  the  predicted  period  shall  arrive  in  which  the  knowledge 
of  God  shall  cover  the  earth,  not  one  of  these  tribes  sludl  remain 
in  existence  to  share  in  its  blessed  influences,  and  exult  in  its 
glorious  hopes  !  Is  not  the  conclusion  one  to  which  we  ought  to 
allow  ourselves  to  be  led  by  none  but  the  strongest  juul  most 
irrefragid)le  chain  ot  demonstration  ?  It  it  be  indeed  true,  then 
from  this  time  forth  Government  may  cease  to  trouble  itself  with 
the  protection  of  the  Aboriginal  tribes  of  any  of  our  settlements, 
and  philanthn»pic  individuals  may  rest  from  attempts  to  improve 
their  comlition — the  whole  question  relating  to  them  would  hut 
be  one  of  time,  and  it  would  seem  a  matter  of  very  little  im- 
portince  whether  one  or  two  generations  are  to  be  occupied  in 
the  work  of  extirpation.  In  this  view  the  almost  exterminated 
Hottentots  are  less  to  be  pitied  than  the  Caflfres.  'i'he  former 
have  reached  that  place  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling; 
their  sutt’erings  are  terminated — the  tide  of  their  injuries  is  com¬ 
plete.  To  the  other,  reiuiiin  unavidling  struggles  and  ruinous 
submission  in  mehincholy  alteruiition ;  they  have  yet  to  witness 
the  occupiition  of  their  immemorial  heritage  by  the  rude  and 
ferocious  boor — the  burning  of  their  habitiitions,  and  the  slaughter 
of  their  wives  and  children ;  they  have  yet  to  And  themselves 
standing  at  last  in  sight  of  the  hind  in  which  they  had  grown 
from  infancy  to  manhood,  with  no  means  of  subsistence  except 
such  as  they  might  derive  from  the  plunder  of  their  relentless  op¬ 
pressors  and  to  know  that  after  a  few  more  years  of  privation 
and  sulfering,  their  wrongs  and  their  race  would  terminate  toge¬ 
ther.  And  if  tins  nutsf  be  the  result,  if,  in  the  language  of  a 
witiu'ss  before  the  Aborigines  Committee,  (pioted  aj>provingly  by 
Mr.  Dandeson  C\)ates  in  the  jiampldet  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
we  ‘  may  have  a  short  respite  after  liaving  driven  panic  into  the 
•  people,  but  must  come  l)iick  to  the  same  thing  until  we  have  shot 
‘  the  last  man it  may  be  doubted  how  far  it  is  the  part  of  hu¬ 
manity  t4»  prolong  these  conflicts  and  thus  continue  these  sutTer- 
iiigs.  Betore,  however,  we  acquiesce  in  so  gloomy  a  doctrine,  it 
belioves  us  to  investigate  most  narrowly  the  foundation  upon 
which  it  rests. 
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f  It  is  upon  tins  assumed  necessartf  result  of  colonization  that  the 
objections  of  Mr.  Coates  to  the  object  of  the  New  Zealand  Asso¬ 
ciation  proceed.  If  he  be  wron«^  in  this  opinion,  his  whole  case 
fails.  Ho  has  said  nothing  against  the  ])lan  of  the  Association  or 
the  principle's  upon  which  the  colony  is  to  be  founded :  which  in 
truth  he  does  not  appear  to  have  Uiken  the  trouble  to  understand. 
It  is  the  mere  ])urpose  ot  establishing;  a  colony  ap;ainst  which  he 
protests,  and  this  upon  the  sole  «;round  that  a  colony  must  ine- 
vitablv  involve  the  destruction  of  the  natives.  'There  are  other 
considerations  applicable  to  this  particular  case  to  which  we  shall 
have  to  advert,  but  we  wish  primarily  to  examine  brieflv  and 
generally  the  causes  of  the  undoubted  effects  of  former  colonies 
upon  the  native  nices^  in  order  to  ascertoin  whether  or  not  the 
same  consequences  must  of  necessity  result  from  all. 

It  is  necessiiry,  for  a  reason  which  will  subsequently  appojir,  to 
separate  what  may  be  termed  the  direct  from  the  indirect  evils 
inflicted  by  colonization.  In  the  former  w^e  include  the  wars  be¬ 
tween  the  settlers  and  the  natives,  the  destruction  of  the  latter  in 
consequence  of  the  deprivation  of  the  land  from  which  they  de¬ 
rived  their  subsistence,  or  the  destruction  of  the  ^amc  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  pursue,  their  bein^  reduced  to  a  state  of 
slavery,  the  seizure  of  their  cattle,  and  their  slaughter  when  at¬ 
tempting  retaliation  or  reprisal ;  and  in  the  latter  the  desolating 
effects  of  the  W’ars  that  Europeans  liave  fomented  among  the 
nations,  and  of  the  vices  they  have  introduced.  It  is  with  the 
former  that  w^e  have  to  do  at  present. 

The  extermination  of  those  races  by  wdiom  w’ere  peopled  the 
fertile  and  blooming  islands  discovered  by  Celumbus,  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  united  influence  of  w^ar  and  slavery.  Those  whom 
the  sword  had  spared  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude,  and 
employed  in  unhealthy  and  excessive  labour.  'Tlie  insjine  and 
unreasoning  appetite  for  gold,  by  w’hich  the  Spaniards  w’cre  pos¬ 
sessed,  resulting  partly  from  the  crude  and  indigested  view’s  of 
political  economy  then  prevalent,  and  partly  from  an  impatience 
ot  all  but  the  most  rapid  means  of  acquiring  w’ealth,  urged  on 
the  new  possessors  of  the  soil  to  require  from  the  indolent  and 
etfeminate  natives,  labours  to  wdiich  they  were  unequal,  and 
under  which  they  rapidly  sunk.  In  the  strength  of  despair, 
the  Carib  Indians  rose  agaiTist  their  oj)j)ressors ;  but  the  contest 
was  too  unequal  to  endure  long,  and  in  the  course  ot  a  very  briet 
period  nothing  wTis  left  them  but  the  alternative  of  perishing  by 
the  sw’ord,  by  famine,  or  by  excessive  toil.  Under  the  mingled 
operation  of  these  methods  of  destruction,  the  extermination  of 
their  race  w^as  effected,  and  w  ithin  less  than  a  century  from  the 
day  w’hen  they  had  welcomed  the  Spaniards  as  beings  of  a  higher 
order,  destined  to  introduce  among  them  the  elements  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  of  power  far  superior  to  aught  with  w  hicii  they  had 
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been  previously  accjuainted,  scarcely  a  single  individual  siuvived 
to  deplore  tlie  ruin  in  which  his  race  had  been  involved. 

In  Mexico  and  in  Peru  the  cjise  was  different.  There,  although 
the  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards  were  characterized  l)y  similar 
atrocities,  lar^e  l>odies  of  the  Indians  survived,  and  their  descen¬ 
dants  exist  in  nuinbers  perhaps  not  greatly  diminished  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  nresent  topic  to 
enter  minutely  into  the  circumsUinces  to  which  the  different  fate 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Main  is  to  be  attributed.  It  is  enough  to 
have  here  drawn  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  in  the  midst  of  these 
colonies  the  Indians  exist,  and  that  the  Spanish  rule  luis  had  little 
influence  in  lessening  their  numbers,  since  it  was  orij^inally 
established.  'Phe  first  operations  of  the  Castilian  invjiders  were 
sjinj^uinary  and  destructive.  Their  abidinu^  sway  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  innocuous. 

In  the  Knjj^lish  colonies  in  North  America  the  order  of  events 
WJis  a^iin  difl’erent.  There  the  first  operations  were  for  the  most 
part  peaceful  and  just.  The  settlements  were  effected  with  the 
siuiction  of  the  Indians,  and  iruaranteed  in  most  instances  by  trea¬ 
ties  entered  into  with  their  chiefs.  Hut  as  the  numbers  of  the 
settlers  increased,  the  population  of  the  native  races  has  di¬ 
minished,  until  in  less  than  two  centuries  the  destruction  of  all  the 
natives  eastward  of  the  Alle^hanies  has  been  as  coinjiletc  as  that 
of  the  tribes  by  whom  the  Antilles  were  peopled.  Nor  has  the 
work  of  extermination  terminated  here.  It  is  still  ji^oin^  on,  and 
there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  in  the  course  of  com¬ 
paratively  very  few  years  there  will  not  be  a  simple  nation  east¬ 
ward  of  the  Alississippi.  'Phis  has  been  accomplished  partly  by 
war,  but  principally  by  the  combined  operation  of  the  vices  which 
a  connexion  with  Kuropeans  has  engendered,  and  the  deprivation, 
under  various  ]>retences,  of  the  land  which  the  Indians  had  been 
accustomed  to  cultivate,  or  which  formed  their  hunting  grounds. 
'Phere  have  been  comparatively  few  ^ross  app.arent  acts  of  in¬ 
justice.  Such  doubtless  have  occurred,  as  in  the  cuse  of  the  Creek 
Induuisand  the  State  of  Cieoriifia,  and  individual  instances  must 
be  frequent.  For  the  most  part.,  however,  there  has  been,  we  are 
disposed  to  iinaij^ine,  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  American 
rulers  to  preserve  a  race  distinguished  amid  all  their  crimes  by 
much  that  is  diijnifiod  and  noble,  and  displayinj^  elevated  senti¬ 
ments  JU*d  a  stron*^  natural  sense  of  justice.  Hut  circumstiinces 
have  been  too  powerful  for  the  unskilled  efforts  of  the  Ciovern- 
ment.  Ignorant  of  the  true  causes  to  which  the  destruction  ot 
the  sjiva^es  was  attributable,  they  have  been  incajiable  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  ])roper  remedy^  and  the  wasting  awav  of  the  Indians  has 
proceeded  silently  but  ceaselessly. 

har  different  a^ain  has  been  the  treatment  of  the  Hottentots 
and  Caffres  ol  South  Africa.  In  this  instance  it  is  impossible  to 
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speak  in  laiigua^i*  too  indignant  of  the  treatment  to  which  these 
unhappy  races  liave  been  subject  They  have  been  exposed  to 
every  variety  of  oppression  and  injustice.  When  the  Dutch  first 
formed  a  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Ciood  Hope,  the  natives  had 
already  advanced  to  the  pastoral  state  of  society.  They  were 
rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  they  cultivated  in  common  smidl  por¬ 
tions  of  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  kraals.  Their 
wealth  formed  a  temptation  to  the  Dutch,  and  they  were  robbed 
first  of  their  cattle  and  then  of  their  lands,  and  were  subse¬ 
quently  reduced  to  slavery,  for  the  purpose  of  tending  as  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  another  the  herds  that  had  originally  belonged  to  them¬ 
selves.  We  have  said  that  they  were  reduced  to  slavery,  but  in 
fact  theirs  was  a  condition  worse  than  slavery  itself.  Had  they 
been  the  pro[)erty  of  the  Boors  their  owners  would  have  had  an 
interest  in  their  ])reservation,  and  would  have  been  compelled  to 
provide  for  their  subsistence ;  but  they  were  nominally  free,  and 
consequently  their  masters  were  destitute  of  even  that  selfish  mo¬ 
tive  for  kindly  treatment  which  the  slave  owner  possesses.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Aborij^iues  Com¬ 
mittee,  ‘  Any  traveller  who  visited  the  interior  of  the  colony  little 
^  more  than  twenty  years  aji^o,  may  now  stand  on  the  heij^hts  of 
‘  Albany,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  district  of  42,000  square  miles  on 
‘  the  North  side  of  Graaf  Beinet,  and  iisk  the  (]uestion,  Where 
‘are  the  Aborijrinal  inhabitants  of  this  district  which  I  siiw  liere 
‘on  my  former  visit  to  this  country  ?  without  any  one  beiiif^  able 
‘  to  inform  him  where  he  is  to  look  for  them.’  The  population 
of  the  Hottentots,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Cape,  is 
estimated  by  competent  authorities  to  have  been  not  less  than 
200, ()()().  its  present  amount  is  less  than  32,000.  And  this  de¬ 
struction  of  the  original  inhabitiints  has  been  com})ens4ited  by  no 
corresponding  increase  of  the  European  race.  In  America  the 
place  of  the  Indian  is  supplied  by  active  and  intelligent  millions. 
In  the  colony  of  the  Cape  the  Europeans  are  perhaps  hardly  one- 
filth  Jis  numerous  as  the  race  tliey  have  supplanted,  ami  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  savage  and  degraded  position  ot  the  Hottentot, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  boor  is  at  least  his  equal  in  these 
respects. 

But  in  addition  to  the  direct  results  ol  colonies  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  ot  the  nations,  there  have  been  others,  indirect,  but  scarce¬ 
ly  less  appalling.  In  North  America  it  has  been  owing, 
perhaps,  almost  as  much  to  these  latter,  as  to  the  former  causes, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Indians  is  to  be  attributed.  Ihe 
vices  and  diseases  of  civilized  life  have  been  introduced  among 
them ;  reckless  adventurers  have  settled  in  their  territories,  ami 
have  partially  adopted  their  manners,  giving  to  their  warfare  a 
more  destructive,  if  not  a  more  ferocious,  character,  and  inciting 
wars  which  might  never  otherwise  have  been  undertaken.  1  he 
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trade  too,  in  furs,  and  in  hides  has  led  to  the  destnietion  of  the 
wild  cattle  upon  which  they  had  subsisted  and  thus  their 
means  of  sup[)ort  have  been  narrowed,  while  the  spirits  for 
which  these  have  been  bartered  have  encouraged  deadly  habits 
of  intemperance.  In  this  manner,  lono^  before  the  American 
nation  advances  uj)on  the  Indian  tribes,  tliey  are  subject  to  a 
destructive  proctss,  which  the  j^overnment  could  perha]>s  scarce! v 
check.  In  precisely  the  same  manner,  the  Islanders  of  the 
South  Sea,  ainonp^  whom  we  have  founded  no  colonies,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  all  the  vices  which  a  corruptinii^  civilization  can  breed ; 
and  are  the  victims  t»f  those  outnag^es,  which  the  absence  of  all 
law  encouraij^es  amono^  the  violent  and  licentious  classes,  hv 
whom  almost  alone  these  islands  are  visited.  The  statements  of 
the  missionaries  abound  in  facts,  which  strikingly  illustrate  this 
consequence  of  our  coiniuerce  and  of  our  settlements  in  New 
Holland;  and  show  the  deep  responsibility  M’hich  attaches  to 
this  empire,  for  permitting  the  existence  of  such  atrocities  with¬ 
out  an  attempt,  worthy  of  the  name,  to  restrjiin  or  punish  tlieir 
authors. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  subject  from  which  we  started — the 
plan  of  colonizing  New  Zealand,  and  Mr.  Dandeson  Coates’s 
objections  to  any  colonization  whatever. 

The  evils  which  are  to  be  feared,  for  the  natives  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  from  the  establishment  of  the  projected  colony,  are  divisible 
into  two  heads.  1st.  Those  which  result  from  the  de|)rivatiou  of 
the  land,  from  which  the  New’  Zealanders  have  gained  tlieir  sub¬ 
sistence  ;  and  2udly.  I'liose  which  may  be  produced  by  (piarrels 
between  the  natives  and  the  settlers,  and  the  wars  w  hich  such 
(piarrels  may  involve.  \\  c  w’ill  sav  a  few’  words  on  each. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  plan,  upon  w’liich  the  proposed  colony  is  to 
be  founded,  that,  in  the  first  place,  all  laud  shall  be  purchased  of 
the  natives ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  no  land  shall  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  private  individuals,  nor  by  the  authorities,  except 
under  ('ertain  general  rules,  fninied  expressly  for  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  the  natives  against  their  owai  improvidence. 
By  this  provision  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  injury  to  the  al)- 
origines  of  colonies  will  be  destroyed.  It  will  not  be  the  case 
here  as  it  W’as  at  the  Cape,  w  here  a  settler  could  obUiin  a  grant 
of  land,  of  some  three  or  four  miles  square,  without  the  slightest 
n*ference  to  the  title  of  the  native  inliabitants ;  nor  will  it  be  as 
is  now  the  case  in  America,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  are  purchased  for  a  consideration  inadequate  at  the 
best,  and  of  a  temporary  nature.  ’I  he  purchase  will  be  made 
upon  equitible  terms.  It  is  true  the  purchase-money  will  not  be 
equivalent  to  its  value  to  an  Kuropeaii,  but  it  will  be  higher  than 
its  \’Rlue  t(>  a  New"  Zealander.  No  instances  w’ill  be  permitted 
to  (K'ciir,  after  tlm  establishment  of  the  colonv,  similar  to  those 
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which  Have  already  Uiken  phiee,  although  no  colony  is  professedly 
establiiilied,  where  an  estate  of  fifteen  miles  square  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  for  a  mere  trifle.  The  natives  will  be  treated  upon  equi¬ 
table  principles ;  and,  as  publicity  will  be  j^ven  to  the  terms 
iqM>n  which  all  purchases  are  made,  any  departure  from  the  rules 
laid  down  will  be  at  once  detected  and  exposed.  Here  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  best  security  for  the  due  observance  of  the  regulations 
by  which  the  society  is  to  be  guided  in  all  its  dealings  under  this 
head. 

With  regard  to  the  quarrels  which  it  is  alleged,  in  despite  of 
the  best  intention,  may  spring  up  between  the  settlers  and  the 
natives,  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  their 
occurrence.  Ibit,  assuredly,  it  must  be  e(]iially  conceded,  that 
there  is  no  inevitable  necessity  that  this  should  be  the  case.  It 
has  seldom,  perhaps  never,  been  found  that  the  siivage  is  the 
{iggressor  in  these  conflicts.  Some  wanton  and  unredressed 
wrong,  on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  has  uniformly  been  the  cause, 
'riie  sjivage  has  been  denied  the  rights  of  citizenship.  He  has 
virtually  been  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the  laws.  The  injuries  he 
may  have  committed  have  been  cruelly  avenged.  Those  he 
has  endured  have  been  unredressed.  What  wonder  then  that  he 
should  be  driven  to  rely  upon  himself  for  that  justice  which 
sdMcty  has  denied  him,  «and  should  involve  in  one  common  fate 
those  who  have  inflicted  wrong,  and  those  w  ho  .have  refused  re¬ 
dress.  This  is  the  only  means  of  j)rotection  w'hich  he  possesses ; 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  ))rotcctioii 
it  may  afford.  Let,  however,  the  principle  of  etpiality  be  estiib- 
lished, — let  the  law  throw'  the  shield  of  its  protection  alike  over 
tlie  native  and  the  settler, — allow  the  former  all  the  immunities 
which  the  latter  enjoys,  and  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  source 
of  strife  is  at  once  destroyed.  T'his  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  the 
proposed  colony,  and  provisions  are  made  to  secure  its  punctual 
observance.  There  wall  be  a  protector  of  the  natives — a  public 
prosecutor,  appointed  as  their  counsel  in  all  cases  of  wrong. 
The  judges  wall  be  required  to  study  their  language.  They  are 
thus  secure,  as  far  as  legal  provisions  can  afford  a  security,  against 
the  wrongs  which  the  natives  of  other  countries,  colonized  by 
Europeans,  have  endured ;  and  the  probability  of  quarrel  is  con¬ 
sequently  reduced  to  the  very  lowest  amount.  That  there  is 
still  a  possibility  we  are  aware.  In  all  human  undertakings  there 
are  possibilities  of  failure,  against  which  no  conceivable  precau¬ 
tions  can  adequately  provide;  but  the  man  w'ho  refrains  from 
embarking  in  any  enterprise  because  of  these  possible  coutiu- 
gences,  is  in  reality  less  prudent  than  he  who  despises  ^em. 
VVT  must  be  content  to  act  upon  probabilities.  T'he  Almighty 
has  not  resigned  the  government  of  the  W'orld,  so  that  w'c  can  be 
the  arbiters,  in  every  respect,  of  our  own  or  others’  destiny*  Hut 
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he  has  osOihlisliod  certain  rules,  by  a  careful  observance  of  which 
we  may,  in  the  average  of  cases,  confidently  antici|>ate  success : 
and,  liaving  guided  ourselves  by  them,  may  leave  the  issue  of 
our  undertaking  in  his  hands.  We  are  not  to  hide  our  talent  in 
the  earth,  whatever  that  Oilent  may  be,  lest  perchance  in  trading 
we  should  lose  it.  It  is  ours  to  pursue  what  we  conceive  to 
Ik*  riglit  ends  by  appropriate  methods,  and  with  proper  motives. 
Tlie  residt  of  our  endeavours  is  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  power. 

But  it  may  be  sjiid,  why  colonize  New  Zealand  ?  Have  we 
not  Australia,  and  North  and  South  Ameriwi,  and  South  Africa, 
whereon  to  establish  our  surplus  population — if  8ur|>lus  there  be  ? 
W  hy  should  we  ])ass  over  these  to  select  this  country,  where  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  already,  in  twentv-three  years,  has 
huiglit  some  fifteen  hundred  individuals  to  read  and  write,  and 
lias  one  hundred  and  fifty  communicants?  W'e  reply,  —  if 
any  credit  is  to  be  atUiched  to  the  representations  of  those  who 
liave  spoken  on  the  subject  of  New  Zealand,  even  of  Mr.  Coates 
himself,  who  so  strenuously  objects  to  the  colony,  ‘for  the  sake 
of  the  New  Zealanders  themselves*!  It  is  that  they  may  be 
saved  from  the  iiifiuences  to  which  they  are  now  exjiosed — that 
they  may  be  protected  against  the  Kuglishinen  by  whom  these 
islands  are  infested,  who  commit  with  im|)unity  the  most  atro¬ 
cious  crimes;  who  introduce  the  most  disgusting  vices;  who  en- 
eourage  warfare ;  wdio  counteract,  alas  but  too  successfully,  the 
labours  of  the  missionaries ;  and  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  if  permitted  to  continue  their  lawless  courses,  will  have 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  country — a  moral  pestilence, 
at  once  delmsing  and  destructive,  (ireat  Britiiin,  by  planting 
her  convict  colonies,  hits  exposed  the  New  Zealanderi  to  this 
contagion;  and  is,  therefore,  bound  to  secure  them  against  its 
worst  consequences.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  in  New 
Zealand  two  thousiind  runaway  convicts  and  sailors.  These 
‘devil’s  missionaries,’  as  they  have  been  but  too  ajipropriately 
termed,  must  render  vain,  or  at  least  oppose  the  most  serious 
obsuicles,  to  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries  of  the  gospel. 
Already,  under  their  influence,  the  work  of  depopulation  has 
commenced ;  and,  unless  something  is  done  at  once  and  effectu¬ 
ally  to  check  them,  the  natives  must  share  the  fate  of  other  un¬ 
civilized  tribes.  ’I'o  keep  the  New  Zealanders  from  contact  with 
Kuropeans  is  impossible.  We  may  s<ive  them  for  a  time  from 
the  direct  evils  ot  civilization  ;  but  from  the  indirect^  nothing  hut 
the  establishment  of  a  colony,  upon  enlightened  and  Christian 
principles,  can  save  them.  This  lias  been,  if  not  directly,  yet  by 
impliaition,  conceded  by  Mr.  Coates ;  since,  as  is  admirably 
shown  by  Mr.  \\  akefield  in  his  reply,  the  very  measures  tluit  he 
pro|>osi's,  in  order  to  guard  the  New  Zealanders  from  these  dis¬ 
orderly  struggles,  involve  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  foun- 
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elation  ^)f  h  tolony,  tliougli  wiilioiit  any  of  the  s^ife^iiards  with 
which  the  proposed  plan  of  colonization  is  accoinpanied.  It  is 
not  a  (piestion,  whether  or  not  these  islands  shall  he  colonized 
hy  Europeans.  "I'he  question  in  fact  is,  whether  they  shall  be 
colonized  by  the  WH)rst  and  most  dejijraded  of  onr  countrymen — 
the  very  outcasts  ot  civilization,  or  by  an  organized  society, 
bound  to  reo^rd  the  rights  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  native 
race.  Can  we  hesitate,  when  such  is  the  nature  of  the  (piestion, 
as  to  what  shall  be  the  character  of  our  decision  ? 

We  must  advert  briefly  to  some  of  the  special  provisions  which 
the  New  Zealand  Association  propose  to  adopt,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  to  civilize  the  natives;  and  upon  which  is  chiefly 
founded  their  confidence,  that  they  shall  be  the  benefactors,  not 
the  exterminators,  of  the  people  among  whom  their  colony  is 
established.  We  have  already  stilted,  that  the  Ne>v  Zealanders 
will  he  placed  upon  a  footing  of  ecpiality  with  the  European 
settlers.  "Ehey  will  be  entitled  ecpially  to  the  })rotection  ot  the 
liiw  for  their  persons  and  property ;  will  be  permitted  to  jicijuire 
iuid  inherit  land,  and  to  buy  and  sell  on  ecpial  terms ;  and  they 
will  be  possessed,  as  soon  as  they  become  residents  in  the  colony, 
of  equal  political  rights.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  every 
facility  and  encouragement  will  be  given  to  missionary  efifort, 
and  that  peculiar  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  education  of  their 
children.  This  might  seem  all  that  justice  could  reejuire — all 
even  that  Christian  charity  could  inculcate.  Hut  the  founders 
of  the  colony  are  not  ignorant  that  apjiarcnt  justice  may  often¬ 
times  be  actual  oppression  ;  and  that  cipial  laws  may  operate 
with  frightful  inequality  upon  those  subjected  to  their  control. 
To  expose  the  unskilled  and  desultory  labour  of  the  New  Zea¬ 
lander  to  the  unchecked  competition  of  the  skilful  and  methodical 
artizan,  or  agriculturist,  would  be  at  once  to  place  the  former  in 
a  position  of  hopeless  inferiority,  resulting  inevitably  in  his  de¬ 
gradation  and  ultimate  destruction.  In  the  siiine  manner,  to 
subject  the  lawless  native  to  the  unrelaxing  restraints  and  severe 
^  punishments,  of  our  criminal  code,  wouhl  be  at  once  unjust  and 

practically  injurious.  It  would  be  unjust,  because  it  would  punish 
cis  crimes  what  are  the  permitted  practices  ot  the  natives,  and 
what,  consequently,  they  had  never  been  taught  to  regard  as 
criminal;  and  it  >vould  be  injurious  because,  instead  ot  inspiring 
respect  for  the  authority  of  the  law,  it  w'ould  generate  distrust 
and  dislike,  and  would  deter  by  an  appeanince  of  harsh  and  ex¬ 
cessive  severity,  instead  of  inviting  by  the  sense  of  security  and 
advantage.  Punishments  opposed  to  the  moral  feeling  of  a 
I>eople  inevitably  produce  far  more  evil  than  good ;  and,  if  this 
is  the  Ctise  in  societies  accustomed  to  venerate  the  authority  of 
the  law,  it  will  be  so  in  a  far  higher  degree  in  a  society  where 
such  authority  luis  been  previously  unknown,  and  where  it  must 
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bo,  to  u  considerable  extent,  optional  with  the  individual  whether 
or  not  he  will  bring  himself  within  the  pale  of  the  law.  Kx- 
ceptional  laws  are  therefore  rendered  absolutely  necessary, 
and  there  is  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  society  which  will  require 
more  forethought  in  its  framing,  or  more  care  in  being  carried  out. 
It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  little  trouble  which  the  opponents 
of  the  colony  have  Uiken  to  understand  its  ]>rinciples,  that  Mr. 
Coates  has  not  said  one  wwd  as  to  this  part  of  the  plan. 

It  is  obvious  that  much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  those 
to  whom  the  execution  of  the  plan  is  entrusted.  All  that  can  ho 
done  is,  to  lay  down  cerUiin  general  rules,  defining  clearly  the 
nature  of  the  object  to  be  obtained,  and  pointing  out  the  manner 
in  which  these  objects  may  most  advantiigeously  be  pursued, 
leaving  the  details  to  be  tilled  up  and  modified  as  circumstiuices 
may  render  exiiedient.  To  provide  for  all  tlie  varying  aspects 
under  which  the  subject  may  be  presented  would  be  clearly  im- 
))ossible.  Ibit  enougli  may  be  done  to  render  comparatively  (*asy 
the  task  of  those  who  have  to  apply  these  general  rules  to  the 
actual  position  of  the  colony.  W  e  will  mention  two  or  three  of 
the  regulations,  proposed  as  fundamenUil  parts  of  the  plan,  to  be 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  natives. 

The  first  object  is  to  preserve  to  the  nation  an  ecpial  social 
position.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  to  expose  them  to 
competition  as  labourers  for  hire,  would  be  to  place  them  at  once 
in  a  position  of  unequivoc<d  and  ])ainful  inferiority.  rhey  are 
unaceustomed  to  methodical  and  regular  employment — they  have 
not  the  habits  of  patient  and  |>ersevering  industry,  wbich  arc  es¬ 
pecially  characteristic  of  English  laborers, — they  are  in  addition 
wanting  in  the  recpiisite  skill.  The  wish  of  the  Association  is 
that  the  intercourse  between  the  settler  and  the  natives  may  in. 
spire  the  latter  with  a  tiiste  for  European  comforts,  and  may 
intnHluce  among  them  European  habits.  But  if  this  is  the  result 
of  the  esUiblishment  of  the  colony,  the  native  labourer  will  find 
himself  in  a  position  which  forbids  him  to  gratify  these  newly  im¬ 
planted  tastes,  without  being,  every  moment,  reminded  of  his 
mteriority.  His  wxigcs  will  be  lower,  even,  supposing  him  to 
labour  eonsUuitly,’ because,  his  skill  is  less  than  that  of  an  English¬ 
man  ;  luid  he  will  not  labour  constantly.  lie  w  ill  not  be  brought 
at  once  to  renounce  his  desultory  and  independent  habits.  He 
will  work  willingly  for  a  day,  or  a  wx^ek,  or  a  month,  but  he  will 
then  require  relaxation  and  freedom.  He  must  be  free  to  wander 
where  he  will ;  to  resume  for  a  time  his  old  pursuits ;  to  hunt  or 
to  fish  ;  to  roam  through  the  forest,  or  to  lie  indolently  on  the 
grouiul  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  absolute  repose  from  all  exertion, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  a  sjwage  life.  And  this  will 
l>e  the  case  even  after  he  hits  aetjuired,  to  some  degree,  a  taste  for 
the  ciunforts  oi  civilized  society.  I'o  compel  unremitting  labour. 
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would  be  to  defeat  the  objects  of  the  Association,  by  repellini^  the 
natives ;  to  throw  these  latter  upon  their  own  resources  by  givinj^ 
them  no  other  means  ot  acquiring;  subsistence  than  their  labour  in 
the  service  of  the  settlers,  would  he  to  make  them  in  their  own 
eyes  and  in  the  eye  of  the  colonists,  an  inferior  race.  Tin’s  would 
be  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  chiefs ;  it  would  apply, 
also,  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  cookies  or  slaves. 

In  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  this  result,  it  is  necessary, 
that  the  New  Zealanders  should  be  furnished  with  some  inde¬ 
pendent  means  of  subsistence.  This  will  be  done,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  by  the  allotment  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  land  pur¬ 
chased.  The  land  thus  sot  iipart  would  he  inalienable,  at  least, 
for  a  term  of  years.  It  would  be  proportioned  to  the  numbers  of 
the  tribe  from  whom  the  purchase  was  made,  'rhe  precise 
manner  in  which  it  would  be  settled  is,  necessarily,  at  present, 
uncertain ;  but,  it  is  probable,  that  the  chief  of  the  tribe  would 
have  a  sort  of  feudal  siqieriority  over  the  whole,  and  that  it  would 
be  parcelled  out  among  the  inferior  chiefs  and  the  other  members 
of  the  tribe,  in  certain  definite  proportions,  subject  t‘ilher  to  a  fixed 
rent,  or  to  the  payment  of  a  certiiin  portion  of  the  j)roduce  for 
the  use  of  the  chief.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  held  under  a  sort 
of  copyhold  tenure.  The  interests  of  the  holders  would  be  inalien¬ 
able  ;  but  they  would  be  allowed  to  lease  it  for  a  certain  term, 
and  under  certain  fixed  conditions.  If  they  choose  to  cultivate  it 
themselves,  they  would,  of  course,  do  so,  paying  the  required 
rent  to  the  chief.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  j)referrt*d  to  leave 
it  uncultivated,  in  order  that  they  might  work  for  hire,  this 
course  would  be  equally  open  to  them;  but,  in  such  cjises,.they 
would  still  be  liable  to  the  rent.  In  this  manner,all  the  existing  rela¬ 
tions  of  New  Zealand  Society  might  be  preserved  freed  from  their 
defective  points,  and  might  even  be  made  the  means  of  a  natural 
and  easy  transition  from  siivage  to  civilized  life.  The  possession 
ot  land  wonhl  confer  independence  upon  the  natives,  and  gene¬ 
rate  a  feeling  of  equality  between  them  and  the  Kurupean 
settlers ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  established  associations  which 
a  long  course  of  years  has  inwov'en  in  the  framework  ot  their 
ideas  would  be  preserved.  Nothing  would  be  done  to  violate  or 
sli(K*k  their  recognised  customs ;  but  these  would  be  skiltully  em¬ 
ployed  to  give  stability  to  the  improved  institutions  which  it  is 
the  desire  and  the  object  of  the  founders  of  the  proposed  colony 
to  introduce. 

^ye  do  think  then  that  those  who  have  originated  the  plan,  and 
carried  it  out  to  its  present  state  of  maturity,  have  a  right 
to  claim  the  credit,  not  merely  ot  benev(dent  intentions,  but  of 
a  wise  forethought;  and  that^  although  they  are  unable  to  foresee 
or  predict  with  certainty  the  actual  result  of  their  labours,  they 
may  enter  with  confidence  upon  their  work.  i  liat  tliere  are 
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dangers  to  be  surmounted,  we  are  a\^"are.  'Fliere  is  what  mav  ho 
almost  termed  an  occult  influence  of  eiviliziition  upon  savaofos. 
The  change  of  usages  demanded  of  them  is  fraught  with  peculiar 
risks  agaitist  which  no  kindness  can  provide.  'I'o  abandon  their 
wild  and  irregular  habits,  and  to  conform  to  the  regulated  «)bser- 
^^lnces  of  a  settled  society,  is  of  itself  a  hazardous  experiment. 
And  with  a  full  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  influence  of 
contact  with  hhiropeans,  the  early  emigrants  know  that  there  is 
a  possibility  of  the  entire  failure  of  their  plans  as  far  as  these  ju-e 
connected  with  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  natives. 
I^ut  they  are  entitled  to  ask,  are  there  no  evils  connected  with 
the  present  condition  of  the  race  ?  Arc  not  the  desolating  wars 
now  W'aged  between  them  under  the  influence  of  which  vast  tracts 
of  country  have  been  well  nigh  depopulated,  real  and  tangible 
sources  cd*  misery  w  hich  far  outweigh  the  ])roblematical  injuries  to 
be  inflicted  by  English  colonization  ?  Leaving  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  the  convicts  and  sailors  by  whom  the  country  is  infested, 
and  looking  only  to  the  relations  betw'oen  the  New  Zealanders 


themselves  ;  they  may  ask  if  nothing  is  to  be  hazarded  in  order  to 
•  •  ^  ^ 
put  an  end  to  the  destructive  and  ferocious  w’artare  now  almost 

ceaselessly  waged,  and  to  which  European  arms  and  some  smat¬ 
tering  of  Kuropean  skill  have  given  so  much  more  deadly  a  charac¬ 
ter  ?  'Fhe  preservation  of  the  New*  Zealand  race  is  a  worthy  object; 
but  the  substitution  of  C'hristian  feeling  and  the  arts  and  maimers 


ot  civilized  lite  for  the  degrading  superstitions  and  atrocious  ])rac- 
tices  by  which  the  character  of  that  race  is  now  distigured,  is 
an  (d)jcct  tar  more  worthy.  Such  an  alteration  canm>t  he 
effected  w’ithout  some  sacrifice  and  considerable  risk  ;  but  never 


w'as  there  a  great  object  which  did  not  make,  at  least,  eipial 
demands  upon  those  engaged  in  prosecuting  it,  and  involve  at 
least  ecpial  hazards.  It  is  the  condition  of  our  present  state  that 
goo<l  can  only  be  reached  through  suffering;  ami  that,  oftentimes, 
the  highest  good  demands  the  greatest  and,  apparently,  the  least 
effectual  sacrifices.  Knowing  this,  how’ever,  we  cannot  bid  any 
one  refrain  from  attempts  at  improvement.  We  have  not  so 
read  the  command,  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  that 
we  ran  counstd  abstinence  from  good  lest  evil  should  be  pro- 
duci'd. 


e  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  advert  to  the  character  ot  the 
country  w'ithin  w  hich  the  proposed  settlement  is  to  be  found ;  or 
ot  the  ]winciplcs  on  w’hich  it  is  to  be  regulated,  in  order  to  secure 
to  the  settlers  a  high  degree  of  immediate  prosperity,  ’^riiose  who 
may  desire  information  upon  this  subject,  will  find  it  amply  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  first  work  at  the  head  of  this  article.  I  hus  much, 
however,  we  may  mention.  The  situation  of  New  Zealand  is 
admirably  adapted  for  commerce ;  it  abounds  with  secure  and 
''pacious  harbours:  its  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  the  concurring 
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testimony  of  all  who  have  visited  it,  estahlislies  the  fact,  that  the 
natives  are  anxious  to  have  an  Eng^lisii  settlement  u|Kni  their 
shores,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  protection  of  English 
law,  and  the  adN'anta^es  ot  Eiii^lish  commerce,  rhe  principles  of 
colonization  are  similar  to  those  upon  which  the  colony  of  South 
Austndia  has  been  established,  and  which  we  detailed  in  a  former 
number  of  this  journal.  The  success  which  has  hitherto  attended 
their  practical  working,  augurs  most  favourably  for  their  future 
results;  and,  they  of  themselves,  furnish  almost  a  guarantee  for 
the  prosperity  of  any  settlement  founded  in  conformity  with 
them.  Hut  for  these  matters,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Our  object  has  been  to  examine  into  the  influence 
which  a  colony  was  calcnlatedto  exert  upon  the  natives;  becjtuse, 
if  it  had  appeared,  that  they  were  likely  to  be  the  sufl’erers  by  its 
formation,  w  e  should  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  ()j)pose  to  the  utmost 
the  intended  setth  inent.  We  anticipate  no  such  results,  but  on 
the  contrary,  that  if  anything  can  save  and  elevate  the  New 
Zealand  nice,  it  wdll  be  the  introduction  among  them  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  civilization,  under  the  auspices  and  with  the  guaran¬ 
tees  of  the  pro|>osed  colony. 


Art.  III. — An  Essay  on  Accent  and  Quantify  ;  with  their  Application 
to  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  Languages.  Hy  .John  Fostkr, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  (»f  King’s  College,  (^niihridge.  Second  edition, 
l7fl:i. 

A  S  in  the  infancy  of  poetry,  music  is  that  w  hich  imparts  to  it  half 
^  of  itself,  moulds  its  character,  and  tunes  the  national  ear ; 
so  when  its  first  stage  is  passed,  metre  succeeds,  and  is  so  influ¬ 
ential  on  poetry  and  on  pronunciation  as  to  deserve  peculiar  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  philosophical  history  of  languages.  It  is  not  any  large 
pro[>ortion  of  our  pages  that  can  ever  be  occupied  with  such  sub¬ 
jects;  yet,  we  think,  they  may  be  made  neither  uninteresting  nor 
uninstructive. 

In  learning  a  foreign  tongue,  we  are  all  aw'are  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  knowing  on  wdiat  syllable  of  a  w’ord  the  accent  falls.  For 
the  help  of  beginners,  accents  are  often  written  in  the  text  ot 
Italian ;  and  from  a  Greek  text,  we  may  almcKst  siiy,  they  are 
never  omitted.  How’  perplexing  then  is  it  to  the  Cireek  student 
to  find  that  he  is  not  allow’ed  to  pronounce  the  accent  w'hich  he  is 
constrained  to  write  ^  We  are  informed  that  the  ancient  gram¬ 
marians,  from  the  time  of  Aristophanes  of  ^Hyzantium  down- 
''^rd,  adopted  this  method  of  writing  the  accent,  in  order  to  help 
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foreigners  to  pronounce  tlie  lan^ua<j^c;  yet  to  us  it  is  an  entire 
ujnis  fatunsy  |M»sitively  leading  us  astniy. 

The  last  Knglisli  hook  written  professedly  to  clear  up  tliis 
difficulty,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  or  at  least  the  hook  which  lias 
attained  most  celebrity,  is  Mr.  Foster’s  Essay:  its  date,  it 
will  he  observed,  is  IT(»3.  This  hook  is  re^arde<l  as  a  standard 
one  at  Oxford;  and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  entertaining,  learned,  and 
instructive.  Hut  the  practical  conclusion  to  which  it  has  hrouirht 
English  Hellenists  is  nearly  the  following:  ‘ 'Fhat  the  (iieek 
‘accents  certaiidy  did  mean  something;  tliat  they  indicate  a  pro- 
‘  nunciation  nearly  as  old  as  Flato  ;  that  the  marks  are  by  all  meaii^ 

‘  to  he  retained  in  our  printed  hooks;  yet  we  are  not  likidv  \n  !)«» 
‘able  to  pronounce  tiiem,  and  tliere  is  no  ^reat  use  in  tryiii<r.’ 
One  ^rand  mistake  of  Mr.  Foster  rose  out  of  ii^^noranct*  of  fact: 
viz,  that  the  modern  (ireeks  pronounce  accents  alnnist  exactly  av 
the  English  pronounce  theirs,  and  neglect  the  cpiantity  of  syllables 
alto»^ether.  He  labours  much  to  vindicate  the  learinsl  (ireeks(>f 
late  centuries  frtnn  the  charge  of  barbarity,  iirnoraiice,  ^cc.,  to  prove 
that  theirs  is  the  true  pronunciation,  and  that  it  is  full  2000  years 
old;  while  he  uidiappily  mistook  what  is  their  |»ronunciation, 
never  havinu^  heard  \u  we  presume. 

Most  persons  of  information  are  now  aware,  that  a  modem 
(ireek  sounds  ayOnuiiro^  as  though  it  were  written  drOpoTror, 
TToWaKtg  as  7roX/\dk*n;,  and  so  on;  the  lonf/s  and  shorts  heiu^ 
nothin;;^,  the  accent  every  thin*;.  If  now  Mr.  Foster  have  truly 
proved  what  he  has  ary;u(»d  with  ^reat  strenp^tli,  we  must  believe 
tiiat  Aristophanes  of  Hy/antium,  and,  perhaps,  Aristotle  and 
lMat(»,  used  a  pronunciation  subversive  of  received  (piantdirs  : 
a  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  F.  professes  himself  utterly  irrecon- 
cileahle. 

Another  mistake  on  Mr.  F’s.  part,  which  j^^reatly  injures  his 
hook,  is  yet  very  pardonable,  because  it  is  so  very  common. 
VVe  h  ave  never  seen  an  Ent^lish  grammar  in  which  the  truth 
about  it  is  laid  down  :  but  we  must  appeal  to  our  readers’  own  ears 
in  the  matter.  He  alle;L^es  then  (or  rather,  concedes  to  Itis  oppo¬ 
nents)^  that  in  the  Ktaflislt  lani^ua^e,  accent  and  (piantity  are  in¬ 
separable  :  that  is,  hmi;  syllal)les  are  accented,  and  accented 
syllables  are  lony;.  'This  is  wholly  a  mistake.  Many  lon^ 
syllables  are  unaccented,  aiid  many  short  syllables  are  accented; 
and  this  even  in  the  same  wi>rd.  Thus  the  word  medsnr'd  has 
the  first  syllable  shorter  than  the  second,  yet  the  accent  is  on  the 
fii^t.  '1  he  sjiine  happens  very  often,  as  in  balance^  honors,  shadows, 
fuiisht,  &c.  Sometimes  two  syllables  are  both  lon*;^,  and  the  ac¬ 
cent  may  be  on  either,  according  to  the  sense  or  usatre  :  as,  contest, 
('ontest ;  insult^  insult;  western,  outline^  downfall,  explain.  Hut 
very  otftui,  aeccnr  and  nuantity  do  tjo  together,  as  in  plentfi. 
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mujhly%  beaut fh  pretends  bt/ualh.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
Kiiiijlisli  idiom  however,  to  allow  a  final  aeeented  syllable  to 
remain  short;  but  the  voice  manages  to  dwell  on  and  lengthen  it; 
as,  upsk  (npsetl)^  until  (untill),  bctjin  (Iteginn)^  exeept  when 
a  word  is  united  to  it,  as  befin-it,  in  which  ease  the  accented 
syllable  sometimes  remains  short.  Hut  Enjrlish  is  not  aetjuainted 
with  a  final  short  accented  vow^el,  as  in  the  Cireek  tnri,  which, 
however  our  organs  easily  pronounce. 

A  little  attention  only  on  the  part  of  our  readers  will,  we  think, 
now  show',  that  the  following  English  w'ords  might  be  written  in 
Greek  characters,  with  the  accent,  most  clearly : 


ptnitent,  irtviTkVT 

duplicate,  ?o\nrXiKair 

hrethren,  limOpev 

outlining,  uvrXoipiyy 

complete,  Ko^inXir 

industry,  irdonToi 

industrious,  i  c^dorotoc 

^lemocrat,  ^tfioKoar 


I  democracy,  Si^wKnam 

I  sorrow’ful,  (rupwfpvX 

I  overlook,  w^itpXvK 

I  imbecile,  ip^laiX 

I  mechanics,  /utKovi^ 

I  pedantry,  irtSarTpi 

1  contritely,  KoiTpoirXi 


Nothing  need  be  desired  more  marked  than  the  se))aralion  o  f 
accent  and  quantity  in  these  and  numberless  other  cases.  It  will 
he  seen  that  cases  exist  in  our  language  even  of  polysyllable  w  ords, 
having  the  penultima  long,  yet  the  accent  on  the  antepenultima; 
as  is  pedantry^  contritely.  It  is  with  no  good  reason,  therefore, 
that  some  have  doubted  w  hether  the  Hellenic  could  have  had  such 
words  its,  didiptoTToc;,  tTretra,  ydAaicrocj  ktvSuvuc,*,  w  ith  the  same  ar¬ 
rangement. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  use  now  made  of  accents  by 
the  modern  Ci reeks  is  the  use  for  wddeh  they  are  invented, 
dhe  rules  laid  down  by  earliest  grammarians  have  so  extensive  an 
agreement  with  the  accentuation  of  w’ords  by  jierfectly  illiterate. 
pciLsants;  manv  of  the  rules  singularly  arbitrary  and  unaccount- 
ahle;  as  to  make  any  other  supposition  untenable  for  a  nioinent. 
Mor  cover,  all  foreign  w'ords,  as  those  from  Turkisli  or  Italian, 
brought  into  modern  Greek,  are  declined  according  to  other  and 
simpler  huvs  of  accentuation  ;  testifying  that  the  moderns  have  no 
disposition  to  inv'eiit  any  so  complicated  system  as  that  w'hicli 
has  been  transmitted  to  them. 

The  accentuation  of  the  modern  (creeks  is  not  that  which  Mr. 
I  oster  describes  it,  a  mere  clecation  of  musical  tone ;  but  as  in 
English,  it  isa,v/rm  or  emphasis  laid  on  the  syllable,  which  how'- 
cver,  almost  necessarily  draws  after  it  a  small  elevation  of  tone. 
The  empliasis  is  the  most  characteristic  and  necessary  thing. 
IVrhajis  on  the  last  syllable  of  a  long  word,  the  niusicjd  ele¬ 
vation  is  more  consideral>h*  than  in  Engli>h  speech  :  as,  also,  wlien 
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it  falls  on  the  former  of  two  vowels,  on  which  it  is  not  easy  to  lay 
much  empliJtsis.  In  such  cjises  as,  TrapaKorru,  oXiywplay  the 
Efii^lish  ear  distinctly  appreciates,  not  only  an  emphasis  on  the 
accented  syllables,  but  a  liftinj^  of  the  voice  that  approaches 
to  siiigin"*.  But  in  no  case  of  Greek  caccentuation  is  the  em¬ 
phasis  M^intino^.  Small  words,  as  toi»,  T?)r,  &c.,  when  through 
union  with  others  they  lose  emphasis,  lose  the  elevation  of  tone 
also. 

We  think  it  is  not  now  difficult  to  see  what  arc  the  chief  proso- 
diacitl  chan2:es  of  pronunciation,  which  in  the  last  2000  years  the 
Cireek  laii^uaG^e  has  really  undergone.  Just  as  w'e  hear  Irish¬ 
men  say  If  rand father  or  grdndfether^  so  have  the  Greeks  gradu¬ 
ally  accustomed  themselves  to  shorten  many  of  their  vowels  wlien 
unaccented,  as  in  avOptoTror,  In  tact  the  difference  ot  lontr  and 
short  vowels  has  in  most  cases  disappeared,  and  an  intermediate 
sound  been  adopted.  For  instance,  the  o  and  w  are  both  merged 
in  the  close  o  of  the  Italians  and  French ;  except  in  such  cases 
as  Tuv  Bfov  t(7}v  Ohov^  (ton  'Hu on  tt/n  theon^  the  God  of  gods,) 
where  they  distinguish  them  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  Hence, 
in  modern  words,  the  s|)elling  is  often  uncertain,  as,  nKipu] 
or  ttKwph  y('l  »■  kOMr>r£c  or  al  KOKovai^,  the  ladies.  The 

tliphthongs  ot,  €i,  xn  with  the  vowels  ?/,  u,  are  merged  in  the 
sound  t,  for  which  reason,  the  modern  pronunciiition  is  called 
iotacism ;  at,  also,  and  t  are  confounded.  Some  of  these 
changes  w'cre,  doubtless,  very  early,  probably  before  the  days  of 
Augustus  Giesar :  but  in  Homan  times  v  or  ?/  had  its  peculiar 
sound,  different  from  the  Latin  or  /,  being  probably  a  French  n. 

Another  change  consists  in  dropping  the  sound  of  the  circuin- 
Ilex,  or,  rather,  in  confounding  it  w  ith  the  simple  accent.  hat 
this  circumflex  was,  is  not  very  clear  to  us.  The  grammarians 
siiy,  that  it  consisted  in  a  rising  and  falling  of  the  voice  *,  and,  we 
should  uidiesitatingly  say,  that  that  thetf  ought  to  kyiou\  but  for 
the  strange  errors  alleged  iis  facts  by  English  grammarians,  one 
after  another,  concerning  our  own  language  and  pronunciation, 
'riiere  are  reasons  that  make  us  suspect  that  die  and  (Le  differed 
in  the  quality  of  the  vow  el,  just  iis  French  o  and  o,  en  and  ta :  but 
whatever  w;is,  no  difference  now'  exists. 

A  third  important  change  may  be  a  result  of  the  first ;  viz,  that 
modern  Greek  jioetry  is  regulated  solely  by  accent  (that  is,  by 
the  w’ritten  accent),  so  far  as  rules  can  be  given  for  its  metre. 
The  following  lines  are  well  know  n  as  having  been  given  to  the 
English  public  first  by  Lord  Byron. 

‘  EtTTt  pac,  ui  (pi\iWx)vaf  (plpre  ti)v  aicAaEtav. 

Kai  a7ra()aYdpi)Toii  rwe  'foupKCiiii  Tvpavviav 

I  ell  us,  O  Philhellenist,  how  liear  vc  slavery. 

And  the  inconsolable  tyranny  of  the  Turks 
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J'lio  metre  of  which  his  lordship  compares  w  ith 

*  A  captain  bold  of  Halifax,  who  liv’d  in  country  quarters’ — 

Mr.  Foster  has  talle]i  into  a  sinp^uhir  error  about  such  metres.— 
p.  201.  ‘  After  the  ninth  century,  the  use  of  these  imirks  is  sup- 

to  have  been  sometimes  mistaken  and  perverted.  In 
‘the  rambling  poems  of  John  Tzetzes,  written  in  the  thirteenth 
‘century,  they  are  by  some  persons  supposed  to  have  regulated  his 
‘metre,”  &e.  He  convinces  himselt  that  such  a  thiii^  never 
happened,  except  by  the  inist<ike  ot  the  half-learned,  w’ho  tliought 
tliat  tlie  accentual  mark  indicated  ‘  the  stress  of  a  lonj^;  quantity.’ 
As  if  a  short  musical  note  could  not  have  a  stress,  as  w  ell  as  a  lonj^ 
one ! 

It  is  siirprisiiiji^  that  so  able  and  well-informed  a  w  riter  as  Sir 
Daniel  Sandford,in  his  translation  of  Thiersch’s  Greek  Grammar, 
should  alleji^e  that  accent  is  inconsistent  with  quantity,  and  should 
deprecate  pronouncing  Cireek  with  accent  at  all.  Now’,  if  so,  w'e 
say,  do  not  teaze  your  pupils  with  writing  the  accents.  It  is 
really  too  bad  to  write  them  and  not  sound  them.  Hut  the  diffi¬ 
culty  urged  is  this;  that  to  our  ears  accent  has  so  vast  a  predomi¬ 
nance  over  quantity,  that  the  accent  utterly  destroys  all  liarmony 
in  the  ancient  Greek  poetry.  We  propose  to  examine  this  objec¬ 
tion  thoroughly,  and  to  enter  into  some  comparison  of  English  and 
Greek  inetriail  })rinciples,  for  this  purpose. 

In  our  own  poetry,  we  recognize  three  grand  classes  of  metre : 

(1)  that  in  which  the  accent  properly  falls  on  alternate  syllables: 

(2)  that  in  which  every  two  accents  are  separated  by  two 
unaccented  syllables :  (3)  that  which  is  mixed  of  both  kinds  with 
more  or  less  irregularity.  The  first  sort  is  called  iambic  or 
trochaicj  according  as  the  accent  falls  on  even  or  on  odd  syllables 
of  a  line  —but  there  is  no  diflference  of  principle  between  them. 
An  iambic  line,  as : 

‘  A  fortress  rais’d  by  freedom’s  hands 

Is  changed  into  a  trochaic  by  dropping  the  first  syllabic,  thus : 

‘  Fortress  rais’d  by  Frc'edom’s  hands.’ 

It  can  hardly  be  needed  *  to  state  that  ‘  iamb’  is  here  used  in 

*  In  case  any  of  our  readers  sliould  be  unacquainted  with  the  names  of 
the  Greek  feet,  we  think  it  safer  to  add  tlie  following  table. 

Oo  Pyrrhic  O  O  Tribrach  Here  the  mark  denotes 

—  Trochee  or  —  KJ  Llactyl  a  short,  and  —  a 

Choree  vj  ""  Anapaest  long  syllable,  and 

O  ~  Iamb  - Molossus  have  properly  no  re- 

- Spondee  J  Amphibraeb  latiou  to  aeeent  at 

—  .  ,  —  Octic  all. 
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fill  accentual  stnse^  as  likewise  ‘trochee;*  the  former  to  incaa  a 
dissyllable  word  accented  on  the  last,  the  latter  the  s<une  accented 
on  the  first  syllable.  ThusyW^A/r/i  is  a  trochee,  pretend  \\\\  iamb, 
both  ns  to  accent  and  quantity  :  shadows  is  an  accentual  trochee, 
but  an  iamb  as  re^rds  <juantity;  and  so  on. 

‘t^'rhe  SECOND  kind  is  called  dactylic  or  anapjestic,  a^ain  only 
with  reference  to  the  mode  of  commencing  the  line.  Thus  : 

‘  N6ver  jijjain  in  the  green  sunny  bdw’rs, 

Where  my  fdrefatliers  liv'd,  shall  I  spend  the  sweet  hours.* 

Here  the  former  verse  is  called  dactylic,  because  the  accent  is 
on  the  first  syllable  ;  the  third  is  anapaestic,  because  tw  o  syllables 
precede  the  first  accent.  But  the  distinction  of  names  is  useless. 
As  w'cll  might  we  call  a  verse  ‘  amphibrachian  ’  w  hich  has  one 
syllable  before  the  first  accent.  As : 

‘  Say,  rhsh’d  the  bold  1 5gle  exhltingly  forth  ’  .  .  .  . 

T'he  THIRD  kind  is  a  genuine  English  metre,  but  in  the  last 
century  hiid  been  fairly  banished  by  the  artificial  scliool  of  Pope, 
until  brought  kick’ by  our  most  modern  poets,  beginning  with 
Coleridge.  The  old  English  ballad  freely  admitted  it,  as  have  the 
most  successful  imitators  of  the  ancient  style. 

Southey  writes  in  one  of  his  ballads : 

‘  Her  feet  were  bare,  and  on  her  breast 
‘  Thro*  rags  did  the  winter  bloiv  ; 

‘  She  sat  with  her  face  tow'ard  the  wind, 

‘  ".Viid  the  grave  w’as  cover’d  with  snow.’ 

Here  by  the  marks  ”  w  e  have  denoted  the  tw’o  contiguous  unac¬ 
cented  syllables  which  diversify  the  metre. 

But,  except  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  ballads,  this  irregular 
style  is  now  reserved  by  poets  of  greatest  taste  for  w  ild  passages, 
which,  in  some  sense,  we  may  call  dithyrambic.  It,  perhaps,  is  not 
a  mere  fancy,  therefore,  to  compare  the  three  kinds  of  metre  with 
the  three  principal  kinds  admitted  in  Greek — viz.  dramatic,  epic, 
and  dithyrambic.  Our  terms  are  too  narrow*.  We  wdsh  the  first, 
to  incliule  all  that  is  iambic  and  trocliaic;  the  second,  all  that 
is  dactylic;  the  third,  all  that  is  irregular,  and,  perhaps,  intended 
to  be  sung  to  music. 

We  request  our  readers,  once  more,  to  reflect  on  the  striking 
separation  of  accent  and  quantity  in  English  poetry.  Eor 
instance,  in  CampbelTs  line : 
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'Hie  syllables  satp  hald^  are  necessarily  Iona:,  although  not 
accenteil.  Foster  well  calls  our  attention  to  tlie  fact,  that  ‘lon^/ 
aiul  ‘short,’  are  words  of  no  very  distinct  meaning.  If  (to  use  a 
musical  explanation),  a  crotchet  represents  a  loiiir  syllable, 
and  a  quaver  a  short  one,  then  minims  and  semibreves  are  Jtiurli 
more  hmy^  while  semiquavers  and  demisemiquavers  are  much 
more  short.  The  Kiii^^lish  tonj^ue  does  not  dwell  on  two  contitru- 
(Uis  consonants  as  the  Italians  do,  w’ho  pronounce  temjHf 
s/)€tto*  with  a  peculiar  pause  on  mp  and  tt ;  hence,  the  first  and 
third  sylliible  in  exultnijrly  are  by  us  pretty  rapidly  rlispatched, 
thouj^li  not  quite  short.  l>ut  hold  has  a  long  vow’el  and  tw’o  con- 
soiumts  following  it,  so  as  to  attain  what  might  be  compared 
to  a  semibreve  length.  What  the  old  grammarians  c;dl  ‘  long  by 
‘position,*  is  the  pause  of  the  voice  caused  by  any  accumulation  of' 
consonants.  This  is  very  sensibly  felt  in  English  ])oetry,  if  there 
are  several;  and  the  most  artificial  of  poets  knew’  its  force,  in 
writing : 

‘  When  'Ajax  strives  some  rock’s  vast  weight  to  throw. 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow.' 

Here  xstr,  and  nstw  loading  the  unaccented  syllables,  produce 
the  labouring  effect  which  he  aimed  at. 

Thus  wdiile  accent  determines  that  a  line  shall  be  metrical, 
quantity  is  that  w’hich‘ gives  it  expression,  harmony,  variety . 
Verses  in  which  all  the  accented  syllables  are  long,  and  all  the 
unaccented  short,  if  often  recurring,  would  be  most  offensive, 
from  the  tripping  or  bounding  effect  produced  by  the  too  vehement 
impulse  of  the  voice :  being  like  the  scannimj  of  verses  practised 
by  children.  Not  dissimilar  is  Homer’s  line  (pronounced  as  w’e 
pronounce  it), 

‘  Avnic’  iTTitra  Tnlovli  KvXivtiro  Xaag  avaitij^* — 

Were^rd  it,  therefore,  as  inaccurate,  to  speak  as  though  in 
Englisli  poetry  accent  were  every  thing  and  quantity  nothing. 
Each  has  its  own  place  to  serve,  and  each  is  greatly  dependent 
on  the  ,^ensc  and  oratorical  union  of  words.  Nor  is  accent,  any 
more  than  quantity,  found  in  harmonious  metre  according  to  any 


*  Mr.  Foster  p.  JtTl,  encourages  tlic  j)opuljir  error,  wliieli  .*5iipposes  that  In 
shallow,  shadow,  potter,  &e.,  we  really  pronounce  11,  (hi,  tt,  ami  hereby  pro¬ 
long  the  preceding  vowel.  In  any  such  o;ises,  our  pronunciation  is  filly 

depicted  shKlo,  shado,  pdta,  orpoter — the  douhh*  eonsoiiant  is  only  an  index 
that  the  vowel  is  t()  he  shortened :  hut  the  eon.sonant  is  not  really 
double:  nor  ever  in  Knplish,  except  at  the  end  of  a  w»>rd  ;  as  upaet  (ups<'tt). 
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very  fixed  nileh.  For  in^^taiice,  in  Milton’s  first  line  of*  ‘  ParadiM* 
Lost  — 

‘Of  man's  |  first  disi obedience,  and  the  fruit — ’ 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  second  foot  is  (botli  as  to  accent 
and  quantity),  a  trochee  instead  of  an  iamb ;  while  the  fourtli 
accent  is  almost  too  weak  to  be  counted.  Here  is  a  case  in  wliich 
time  se*enis  more  rejj^rded  than  accent  for  completinjr  the  verse ; 
its  liappens  in  many  cases,  provided  that  the  number  of  accents 
remain  the  sjune,  and  several  of  them  be  strong  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  a  general  rhytliym  through  the  whole  verse.  Indeed,  any  of 
the  first  four  feet  of  the  English  admits  of  an  (accentual)  trochee 
in  place  of  an  iamb,  so  that  only  the  trochees  do  not  occur  too 
often.  W  c  extract  the  following  examples  from  Mr.  Foster,  who, 
however,  as  we  think,  confuses  the  whole  subject  by  supposing 
acct'iit  :md  qinintity  to  be  (in  English)  inseparable. 

*  Die  df'ii  rose  in  aromatic  pain  ’ — 

‘  Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent' — 

*  JueL  I  u'hi)  with  iidiospitahle  guile  * — 

‘  bow’d  their  stiff  necks,  |  louden  with  stormy  blasts  * — 

‘  I'ierce  rain  with  lightning  inixM,  |  water  with  fire.' 

'riie  second  of  these  lines  hits  every  syllable  in  it  long,  yet  is 
harmonious  by  virtue  of  the  accent.  Such  must  have  been  the 
old  Uoman  metre,  before  it  had  been  thoroughly  forced  into  sub¬ 
jection  to  Cireek  principles;  for  assuredly  it  must  have  been 
something  else  than  mere  (piantity  which  made  the  following  line 
metrical  to  Cicero’s  ear. 


‘  Haini  baocaruin  nbertate  incurvescere.’ 

which  is  meant  for  a  six-foot  lambic  !  In  Italian  poetry  it  is 
manifest  that  harmony  consists,  as  in  English,  partly  of  accent 
and  partly  of  time,  'riius  in  the  opening  lines  of  Tasso  : 

Canto  I’anni  jiietdse,  e  il  capitiino 
Che  griin  sepolcro  liber6  di  Cristo — 

two  accentual  trochees  begin,  in  the  place  of  Iambs. 

'riiat  which  the  1. at  ins  call  the  ctpsura^  or  division  of  a  verse, 
idso  infiuences  English  metre.  In  fact,  the  trochee  which  we 
have  above  noticed,  in  place  of  the  Iamb,  is  chiefly  allowable 
ajh'r  a  pausi'  oj  the  voice ;  as  always  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse, 
since  the  voice  lias  necessarily  paused  before  that.  'Chis  will  be 
inanitest  in  the  instances  above.  'I'he  want  of  harmony  remarked 
by  Mr.  V  oster  in  the  line. 
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*  Til  their  triple  dej^oes,  rejjioiis  to  whicli — ’ 

is  wrongly  explained  by  him.  In  fact,  it  is  owing  to  several 
causes:  1st.  that  the  Trocliee  triple  is  not  preceded  by  a  pause 
of  the  voice  :  J^nd.  To  the  too  great  frecpiencv  of  the  trocnees  : 
3(lly.  1  o  the  weakness  of  the  first  word,  whicli  ill  bears  a  stress 
of  the  voice.  Change  the  word  in  to  doim^  and  the  verse  becomes 
k^ss  inharmonious.  As  it  stands,  we  may  well  misUike  it  for  ana- 
pfestic:  ‘"In  their  triple  degrees.’ — Ithl\^  To  the  weakness  also 
of  the  syllable  tri,  which  is  short,  since  the  consonants  pi  are  so 
capable  of  union,  that  even  the  Romans  counted  a  vow’el  short 
before  them.  In  fact  a  long  syllable  prefixed  to  the  line  would 
make  a  better  blank  verse  of  it,  as : — 


‘Adi  in  their  triple  degrees  ; — regions  to  which — ’ 

where  triple  is  now  two  short  syllables  for  one  long,J  with  the 
accent  on  the  former  of  the  two.  This  is  perfectly  conformable 
to  all  the  principles  of  the  Greek  iambic  verse. 

'Fo  return  to  the  ciesura.  It  facilitates  the  dwelling  of  the 
voice  on  a  terminating  syllable.  Mr.  Foster  produces  the  line: 

‘Eternity  ! — thou  pleasing,  drejulful  thought — ’ 

the  rhythm  of  which,  as  usual,  he  but  half  (*xj)lains.  The  second 
accent  falls  on  a  syllable  so  insignificant,  that  the  skilful  reciter, 
to  mend  the  matter,  wall  thrown  a  peculiarly  strong  emphasis  on 
the  first  accent ;  which  the  nature  of  the  w’ord  allow's.  Next,  he 
pauses  after  the  word^  and  thus  makes  up  the  time  which  is  defi¬ 
cient,  before  proceeding  farther  in  the  verse.  The  very  sjime 
cause  acts  to  justify  great  shortness  in  the  last  syllable  of  a  line, 
if  only  w  e  can  lay  a  strong  stress  on  the  penultimate  accent.  As  ; 

‘  In  the  calm  lights  of  mild  jdiildsophy. — 

Solutus  dmni  ftt*'iiore— ’ 


In  rhyme,  how^ever,  where  the  final  syllable  ought  to  l)e 
distinctly  heard,  such  a  liberty  is  less  justifiable,  and  should  be 
more  sparingly  used.  To  illustrate  the  caesura  yet  further,  con¬ 
sider  the  following  line : 

‘  Eternity  is  now  in  vi<jw. — ’ 

Here,  since  the  voice  cannot  pause  after  the  fourth  syllable,  that 
syllable  is  felt  to  be  weak,  especialhf  since  a  rowel  follows. 
Retter  is : 


‘  Klcrnitv  liis  now  in  view  — 
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lu'cause,  I<st.  riie  consonant  does  not  melt  into  tlie  precediriii 
vowel  as  did  the  vowel  i;  2nd.  The  syllable //cjj  beintr  loiij^er  tlnni 
f.v,  helps  to  make  up  the  time  demanded  between  the  2nd  and  8rd 
accents. 

A\’e  have  said  enonjxb  to  show  the  subordinate,  yet  essential 
part  which  qnantitf/  holds  in  English  metre.  W  e  must  now  sliuw 
now  bv  managing  the  voice,  we  throw  the  accent  at  pleasure*  on 
different  words,  so  as  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  demands  ot 
tlie  metre.  First,  when  two  monosyllables  come  together,  each 
having  (in  prose)  its  own  accent,  we  can  make  eitker  accent  |)ro- 
dominate,  so  as  to  produce  either  an  iamb  or  a  trochee.  Thus  in 
prose,  we  sav,  a  trild  horse  ;  but  in  poetry,  either  wild  /fr>;\sr,  or 
wild  horse.  For  example  : 

‘  Thct  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream.’ 

Ibit : 

‘  Drag  the  wild  horse  to  grace  the  barbarous  slimv.’ 

Again : 

‘  Hushes  in  torrents  to  swell  the  wild  tiodd.’ 

Hut : 

*  The  wild  flood  rages  o’er  the  plains  below.’ 

Next,  in  anapaestics,  by  giving  a  strong  metrical  accent  on 
certain  syllables,  we  can  throw  as  it  were  into  the  back  ground 
other  accented  syllables,  so  iis  to  take  no  notice  of  them.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  a  more  vehement  impetus  of  the  voice  in  anapftfs- 
tics,  which  makes  it  a  sort  of  doggrel  if  unskilfully  managed,  and 
has  prejudiced  many  against  a  noble  metre.  Mr.  Foster  speaks  of 
the  following  line  iis  vretics  : 

()  the  sweet  country  life  blest  with  health,  peace,  and  case — 

but  the  circumsUmce  that  the  1st,  4th,  7th,  and  10th  syllables  are 
long,  and  have  a  (subordinate)  accent,  is  quite  accidental  and  no- 

•  S«>ine  languages,  as  Frencli  and  Turkish,  have  no  decided  ac<*ent  on  any 
one  syllable  of  a  word,  hni  a  slight  uniform  stress  on  each  syllable.  Xever- 
theles'i,  in  a  sentence,  oratoriad  accent  always  exists,  falling  on  special 
syllables.  This  must  give  yet  greater  latitude  to  the  reciter  ;  and  in  eonse- 
«punee,  the  p»K'try  has  far  less  intrinsic  harmony.  More  must  depend  on 
recitation  or  music,  and  the  recognition  of  the  metre  is  less  simply  a  meiit.’il 

openilioii. 

I  Is  it  a  mere  fancy  that  the  three  long  syllables  u  ild  hurst!  swims,  si» 
siiuMtth  and  unitorm,  with  a  suboidinale  accent  even  on  the  middle  one,  help.'' 
us  to  feel  the  animal  s  buoyancy  and  i  iiergv,  jis  he  lifts  himself  above  the 
waves?  Ibit  the  metre  is  jjood,  independently  of  the  matter  narrated. 
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thin^  at  all  to  the  niftre,  which  rceoj/nizes  only  four  accents  ii» 
the  line.  W  e  may  even  find  some  parallel  to  the  Greek  "Apty 
"Apfc,  which  excited  the  envy  of  Martial,  in  cases  such  as : 

Wild  rushes  the  torrent,  tlie  boat  rushes  wild — 

in  which  the  words  irild  and  rnshts  tiike  the  accent  alternately, 
and  the  metre  is  determined  nearly  «as  mnch  by  the  time  interven¬ 
ing  between  the  four  accents,  as  by  the  circumstiuice  that  there 
are  four. 

Perhaj)s  our  reader  will  now  concede,  that  dactylic  or  anapiestic 
verse  is  more  removed  from  speaking  and  nearer  to  song,  tlian  is 
the  iambic;  while  it  also  admits  more  liberty  of  accommodating 
words  to  the  wants  of  the  metre.  The  same  circumstances  are 
observable  in  (ireek  poetry.  The  epic  vers(*  rose  out  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  Greek  minstrelsy,  and  retiiined  many  marks  of  its  musical 
origin.  One  might  believe  that  it  was  once  a  ])erpetual  efutnt  of 
some  one  fixed  tune;  and  the  voice  so  moulded  the  words  of  the 
language  as  to  give  many  of  them  several  pronunciations  wdneh 
the  after  spelling  has  depicted. 

In  the  Homeric  verse,  the  quantity  is  often  imperfect,  and  only 
made  out  by  managing  the  voice.  Thus — he  has  dTrontfrUai, 
uOavaroey  ATToXAan'or,  An  fn]TT r,  aroAoi'ror,  and  numerous  others, 
in  part  concealed  by  a  fictitious  orthographvi  in  part  accounted! 
tor  by  arbitrary  rules  of  the  grammarians,  which  do  but  hide  the 
principle.  Such  a  rule  is  their  doctrine  of  the  ‘  CVsura;  *  which 
quite  fails  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena.  To  explain  our 
meaning,  we  will  Uike  the  verse : 

ivi  oiKtfi'f  (V  Apyt’i,  ti|XoOi  jrarptje — 

Here  they  tell  us  that  it  is  the  coesura  or  division  which  makes 
the  first  10  long,  in  spite^  of  the  vowel  that  follow's.  W^hen  we 
ol>ject,  that  it  does  9wt  make  the  second  to  also  long ;  they  reply  : 
No,  because  the  heat  of  the  metre  falls  on  the  first,  and  not  on  the 
second.  So  that  it  seems  not  to  be  the  ctesura,  but  the  beat,  that 
lengthens  the  lo.  Moreover,  the  hcixi  without  any  nr  sura  in  other 
cases  lengthens  a  syllable,  as  in  dTrovteaOai,  Nay,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  voice  cannot  pause  after  the  first  d),  but?/?//.v^  pause 
after  the  second,  so  that  the  ‘  division  *  after  the  first  is  wholly 
fictitious.  Our  wonder  now  rather  is,  that  the  ctesura  does  not 
lengthen  the  second  (,».  For  we  will  (piite  allow  its  force  in  such 
cases  as  the  following,  wdiere  there  is  really  a  j)ause  : 


*  It  is  treated  as  an  axiom,  that  a  vowel  or  diphthong;  long  of  itself  slionhl 
of  coursti  he  shortcneil  if  a  vowel  follows :  hut  such  words  as  iTirtloc, 

ought  to  show  that  the  rule  is  arbitrary. 
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twrotf,  I  ft(roKiv  anrv  ftfya  Upta^ioio  ^Xtopev — 

Kt  siicciis  pecorf,  |  i*t  lac  subducitur  aiiiiis. 


Hut  wo  are  now  led  to  inquire,  Wbat  is  tlie  nietricjil  beat  so 
tiilked  of?  Is  it  not  as  in  music,  wbere  an  emphasis  is  jj:iven  to 
the  first  note  of  every  bar,  or  balf-bar?  If  so,  wberein  doi»s  this 
differ  from  wbat  we  call  accent?  Mr.  Foster  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  replyinjr,  that  it  is  the  very  same,  because  he  bolds 
the  Greek  accent  not  to  imply  any  stress  of  the  voice,  but  only 
musical  elevation.  He  cannot  thus  escape,  because  we  arc  con- 
stniined  to  believe  tliat  the  accents  as  uttered  by  the  modern 
Greeks  rightly  express  that  for  which  the  marks  were  invented. 
Yet  that  the  metrical  l)eat  could  mean  anythinp^  else,  seems  im¬ 
possible.  Moreover,  the  testinumy  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
thiiej^,  and  to  its  effect  on  the  metre  in  len^thenins^  short  syllables, 
is  as  uniform  and  positive  as  could  be  desired;  while  the  Homeric 
verses  themselves  are  full  of  proof  of  its  influence. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  seem  driven,  is  this:  I'hat  the 
epic  poetry  was  not  (properly  speaking)  read^  but  wjis  sumj,  or 
chanted^  in  such  a  way  that  the  poetical  accent  was  in  numerous 
cases  decidedly  different  from  that  of  ordinary  speech,  or  of  prose 
readinsf.  In  such  a  conclusion  there  is  nothing  which  we  iniofht 
not  be  prepared  to  believe.  This  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
orientals,  perhaps  in  all  aji^es.  At  this  day  the  Koran  is  not  read, 
but  chanted ;  and  much  more  of  necessity  is  metrical  poetry 
chant(*d.  We  art'  informed  of  the  ^reat  pains  taken,  in  the  old 
Athenian  education,  to  teach  boys  a  ri^ht  intonation  of  Homer’s 
lines ;  and  the  description  is  such,  as  to  produce  the  belief  that  it 
was  somethinij  more  than  readins:.  Kvcn  amonjr  ourselves  when 
poetry  is  siinji^  to  music,  vast  liberties  are  taken  in  transposing  the 
accents:  often  indeed  with  a  jjjreat  want  of  taste,  and  ^reatloss  to 
the  sentiment,  when  quavering  is  tlirown  away  on  unimportant 
svllahles. 


If  this  view  he  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  chanij^e  in 
GriH'k  poetry.  The  old  system  was  artificial,  kept  up  by  music- 
masters  and  rhapsodists,  and  by  the  study  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
When  learnini^  so  predominated  over  genius,  that  the  educated 
part  of  the  C Greeks  dreamt  of  nothing  but  of  imitating,  or  of  coin- 
inentinj^  on  the  ancients ;  the  vulu^ar  meanwhile  followed  nature 


in  the  construction  of  their  rude  rhymes,  called  at  first  (TTi\oi 
woXiTiKOif  public  or  rubjar  amplets,  \othinir  can  be  more  c<»n- 
temptibly  prosaic  than  the  early  efforts  of  this  nature;  and 
naturally,  they  were  recited  with  the  common  prose  accent. 
Uect'iit  years  have  cultivated  the  titste  and  powers  of  the  Greeks, 
and  there  is  now  no  reason,  why  their  poetry,  cultivated  (»n  its 
native  principles,  should  not  equal  that  of  any  in  Europe. 

\\  e  believe  then,  that  the  prose  accent  and  poetical  accent  was 
quite  difterent,  tlie  latter  admittinof  of  considerable  modification 
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according  to  the  metre  employed ;  tliouii^li  (as  we  tliink)  haviniv 
two  chief  varieties,  correspon(lin<y  to  the  ej)ic  and  dramatic  mea¬ 
sures,  (or  to  llie  dactylic  and  iambic.)  We  seem  brought  to  the 
conclusion,  which  perhaps  Sir  1).  Sandford  approves,  that  the 
accent  (as  written  in  our  books)  ought  to  be  neglected  in  reading 
Greek  poetry,  indeed  must  be  neglected,  before  we  are  capable  of 
understanding  its  rhythm. 

Considering  the  interval  of  four  or  five  centuries  between  the 
Homeric  })oems  and  Kuripides,  besides  the  difterence  of  dialect, 
and  the  difference  of  accent  for  which  the  CEolic  dialect  was  re¬ 
markable,  (which,  like  the  bitin,  never  took  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable  of  a  word  ;)  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  Athenian 
pronunciation  of  Homer  was,  like  our  reading  of  Chaucer,  a  sort 
of  compromise  between  the  old  and  new  system.  How  far  the 
rliapsodists  had  retiiined  the  old  reality,  we  can  only  guess.  It  is 
jmsible  that  they  had  recourse  to  the  ‘beat’  oidy,  M'here  the  exi¬ 
gency  of  the  metre  peculiarly  recpiired  it,  and  oftener  aj)proxiina- 
ted  to  their  own  pronunciation ;  just  as  a  reader  of  Milton 
pronounces  a  word  medicinal  which  at  other  times  he  calls  medicinal. 

As  regards  the  tragic  senarian,  (or  six-foot  iambic, — the 
Athenian  blaidv  verse,)  it  may  seem  less  certain  that  it  was  uttere<l 
in  ‘  reciUitive.’  Yet  if  this  be  admitted  concerning  the  epic 
}>oetry,  we  think  it  every  way  probable  concerning  the  dramatic. 
Grained  that  here  the  ‘beat’  has  far  less  obvious  influence  on  quan^ 
tity,  it  is  yet  not  unattested,  as  in  the  case  of  a  short  vowel  befon* 
y,  iWe  learn  also  that  the  verse  had  three  chief  beats,  and  three 
subordinate  ones;  and,  accordingly  the  three  .chief  beats  need 
to  be  followed  by  short  syllables,  to  give  them  full  prominence  ; 
while  after  the  subordinate  beats  long  syllables  are  admissible. 
To  us  it  seems  impossible  that  such  beats  could  have  existed, 
without  subverting  the  common  accentuation. 

w  rt  'icva  KaCfiov  rov  7ra\at  vfii  rpotpli — 

CU^tTCOTOlQ  (TKt]7rTpo'\(Tl  VO»'>C — 

These  two  lines  we  have  so  marked  that  the  double  accent 
may  represent  the  principal,  and  the  single  the  secondary  beat. 
Next,  we  write  the  siime  with  prose  accents : 

w  TiKva,  KaCpov  rov-rraXai  via  rpo(pt) — 
i'lO'TCoToiQ  aKtiTTTpoiai  TtpaXipavpivov^  — 

We  are  unable  to  see  how  the  accents  could  be  generally  jire- 
served,  in  conjunction  with  the  beats ;  and  our  conviction  is  that 
•  the  rhythm  depended  on  the  heats  and  on  lime^  exactly  as  in 
Kiiglish  poetry.  Occasionally,  the  beat  and  the  prose  accent 
would  be  the  same,  as  in — 

to  Tikva,  KaCpov  — 
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ami  occasionally,  the  accent  might  co-exist,  without  heiiig  iaflu- 
eiitial  on  the  metre  for  gocxl  or  for  bad,  in  a  sort  of  secondary 
way;  just  as  we  observed  in  tlic  Englisli'anapaestics  above,  that  a 
secondary  accent  wiis  found. 

The  rules  which  liave  been  given  for  the  ccesura  of  these  lines, 
we  suspect  will  all  become  needless,  when  a  proper  estimate  is 
made  of  the  poetical  accent.  To  develone  this  subject  would 
carry  us  rather  too  far,  but  we  will  enter  slightly  into  it. — Words 
formed  of  three  long  syllables,  as  v\prjX(^p,  are  capable  of  entering 
the  epic  verse  with  the  beat  either  on  the  extreme  syllables,  or 
on  the  middle;  yet  as  a  fact,  in  the  Homeric  poems,  the  latter 
appears  very  rare.  W  e  opened  the  Iliad  at  random  in  the  third 
b(M)k  (v.  3.58,)  and  on  examining  one  hundred  consecutive  lines 
we  found  twenty  instances  of  the  former  (as  ov-fiev-yuo) 

and  not  one  to  the  contrary.  On  examining  the  whole  first  book, 
we  found  ninety-seven  cases  with  the  beat  on  the  extreme  sylla¬ 
bles  mul  only  lour  of  an  opposite  kind.  Of  these  last,  three  are 
the  word  ai>0()(o7r(Dv,  ending  the  hexameter,  and  the  other  is, 

V.  SfiT . ^loyevtQ  lIarpo»c\t»c,  t^ayt  Kovpifr. 

in  which  we  may  read  II«rf)dkXftc5  be  worth  while.  This 
review  makes  ns  suspect  that  in  epic  poetry  the  Molossus  was  na~ 
tnrallij  accented  on  the  extremes ;  in  which  way  also  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case  it  is  accented  in  dramatic  poetry. 

Let  It  now  for  an  instant  be  conceded  that  such  words  as 
fOfiiMiouc  and  aironfun^dit  are  (in  poetry)  to  be  accented  on  the 
hist  syllable  and  last  but  two,  then  such  lines  as  the  following 
fn»m  Sophocles,  become  harmonious,  and  we  have  no  need  4)f  <le- 
ploring,  with  some  critics,  their  want  of  a  C"a*snra — 

ot»<5'  opyi^  tv<Ti}povi  airoppoiii^ei  i^oa^ — 

Mfi’tXac,  pif-yrutpaQ  vTTunrtjcruc  (fotpac — 

Kovf’  (V  xportp  paKptp  ^ddxOtjvdi  OfXiif — 

Larlhor.  'Lhere  is  nothing  in  the  quantitg  of  a  tribrach,  like 
7rt?i«,  to  prevent  the  beat  from  falling  on  any  of  the  three  sylla- 
bh*s ;  yet  in  all  Sophocles  and  .Kschylus  it  is  nearly  uniformly  on 
the  first  syllable.  T  he  exceptions  are  as  follows  : 

Sophoch  *.  .  F.Scllf/l IIP. 

/  t6v  irartpa —  <u  ptXfog — 

cat  iraripa—  tfvia  — 

f  iraripa  yap —  'Hp/n/  xOovU — 

tiQ  ajidrov —  (insrrti*<l  frtuii  Aristopliriiu's). 

cat  irttia — 

against  which  we  have  actually  counted  !250  tribrachs  in  which 
the  beat  falls  on  the  first  syllable.  The  exceptions  above  may  he 
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perhaps  accounted  for  by  tlie  coinhiiiation  of  tlie  smaller  words 
(e.  ica/iraS/a  is  pronounced  as  one  wonl) ;  or  in  the  case  of 
7raT(f}a  it  may  be  believed  that  the  prose  accent  here  prevailed. 
For,  while  the  great  majority  of  Greek  tribrachs  are  (even  in 
prose)  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  iraTtpa  happens  to  be  an  ex¬ 
ception.  It  surely  cannot  be  hy  accident  that  in  so  many  instances 
thw  rule  of  the  tribrach  should  hold. 

As  for  pyrrhics,  like  Su5,  riva,  we  find  forty-two  cases  in 
iEschylus  and  Sophocles,  where  the  beat  falls  on  the  first  syllable, 
making  each  equivalent  to  a  single  long  accented  syllable.  In 
no  otlier  position  are  they  found  at  all,  except  at  the  end  of  a  line, 
where  both  syllables  may  be  considered  unaccented. 

By  similar  investigations,  we  have  constructed  the  following 
table : 


.  vy  o 

^\i(papa 

acct'iit  on  1  St  syllable 

Svo 

do. 

(Iperi/v 

do.  (but  i'l  rtp«r»/) 

^ 

rrapafiivat  j 

accent  on  1st  and  last 

^ - 

a^apLaarovQ 

TCipi^aivti  I 

up/iijO// 

apupoHpa 

i  \ 

— 

do. 

-  v»/ 

accent  on  1st  and  Hrd 
(Butin  Euripides,  often  as 

afupoTipa) 

Oaffaui 

Generally  on  the  second. 

We  must  confess  that  the  first  foot  of  the  verse  would  afford 
numerous  exceptions ;  but  so  far  from  this  invalidating  the  above, 
it  has  only  helped  to  convince  us  that  that  foot  admits  an  (ac¬ 
centual)  trochee.  In  the  Journal  of  Kducation  it  was  maintained 
a  few  years  back  that  a  trochee  (according  to  tpiantihf)  is  admis¬ 
sible  ill  the  first  foot ;  of  which  we  are  not  able  to  itssure  our¬ 
selves,  except  as  to  proper  names :  but  we  unhesitatingly  accent 
the  following  line,  so  as  to  leave  the  beat  on  the  first  syllable  of 
voTipa — 

TToripa  So^oitTi  nrufia  irpoffKvpti  viov  ; 

which  is  strikingly  recommended  by  the  analogy  of  English 
Jioetry. 

The  above  results  appear  to  ns  to  liold  in  the  choral  metres, 
with  modifications  when  they  become  anai>£estic  or  diictylic ;  and 
we  think  that  the  chief  help  needed  to  elucidate  Greek  metres 
generally,  is  a  marking  of  the  beats  properly.  For  example  : 
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(I) 


(‘■J) 


(=0 


ut  T^}o(l>oi 

ffTttpavovtrOe  Ktafftft, 

fipvtrf  f3pvtri  x\oi)i)tjL 
o^iXaKi  raXXnfrt()7rw, 
Kdi  KaraftuKXtoiffrOt  ^pifog 
tl  iXarof  icXo(^oi(Ti. 

lb  fidKapf  otrruj  (v^aiputr 
TtXfraij  Onbv  si^upq 
(^lOTup  ayiarfvtu 
Kill  ViatTtiftrai  ^v\av, 
tv  optutri  fSuK^^fvtbv 
omoi'c  KaOuppoiaiv. 

Ill  IlfXoTTog  ii-TrponOtv 

:riiXii7rovo(j 

tbt;  tfwXfc  aiavi'ii' 


raCt 


tVTf  y«0  II  TTOVTttrOtUJ 

Mi»|)riXoi;  tKoipaOtfy  k.t.  X. 

Of  tlie  three  instances,  tlie  first  shows  the  tribrach  and  pyrrhic, 
the  others  the  inolossns  and  spondee.  As  we  observed  tliat 
Enfjlish  verse  made  either  a  trochee  or  iamb  (accentually)  out  of 
wild  horsCi  st)  we  think  did  the  (Ireeks  out  of  Oijtfo,  k/am.i,  ^c. 
&c.,  though  much  oftenest  the  beat  is  on  tlie  last  syllabic. 

Kver  to  recover  the  Athenian  pronunciation  is  hopeless ;  we 
can  only  make  a  rude  approach,  at  best,  and  shall  always  find 
numerous  verses,  to  us  seemingly  deficient  in  harmony,  which 
perhaps  were  approved  of  by  them.  In  the  son^s,  we  cannot 
tell  to  w  hat  extent  they  sacrificed  sense  to  music ;  nay,  sometimes 
a  know’ledj^e  of  the  music  played  may  be  essential  to  understaud- 
intij  the  metre.  We  do  not  therefore  exjiect  that  any  wit  of  critics 
would  be  able  ri^hlly  to  accent  all  their  songs  :  but  we  rest  in 
this,  that  ifthaj  are  to  he  aeeented  at  alt^  it  should  be  according 
to  the  presumed  beat  of  the  metre,  and  not  according  to  the  prose 
accent  liut  we  have  before  said,  that  w’e  cannot  tell  to  what 
extent  the  prose  accent  W’as  irdeniiired ;  and  w’c  now  add,  that  In 
Euripides,  the  latest  of  the  three  tragedians,  who  most  brought 
down  tragedy  into  familiar  talk,  we  seem  to  see  instances  ot 
this. 

It  will  be  asked,  If  this  be  true,  why  are  the  rules  of  Cccsura 
needed,  in  iambics  and  hexameters  ?  and  w  hy  do  our  ears  find 
such  harmony  in  them,  according  to  our  pronunciation  ?  and  why 
do  W’e  so  miss  a  C'lesura,  w'hen  it  is  wanting  ? 

We  reply;  (1)  Porson  and  others  have  greatly  overrated  the 
supposed  tact,  Umt  such  rules  of  Ciesura  exist  in  iambic  senarians. 
Atter  all  his  straining  and  cutting,  and  nnmerons  insufficient  ex¬ 
cuses  plentiful  exceptions  remain,  that  sliow’  the  approved 
C  a»suras  to  be  no  ‘  rule  '  at  all.  We  can  only  sty,  that  either 
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the  structure  ut  the  laiii^uay^e  or  the  habit  of  the  poets  led  to  such 
and  such  divisions  of  the  verse  more  vommonhf  than  other  divi¬ 
sions.  It  is  possible  that  the  chant  of  tiie  lecitative  had  ori«;i- 
iijilly  a  slight  pause  at  the  chief  division. 

As  to  the  Homeric  poems,  nearly  the  siime  is  to  be  said.  Hut 
besides,  it  seems  certciin  that  we  enaeavour  to  refer  their  harmony 
to  the  same  principles  as  those  of  Vir^il*s  Hexameter ;  from 
which  it  probably  difters  much.  Farther,  if  the  grammatical  doc¬ 
trine  of  tlie  Cwsura  be  really  received  in  fullest  rigour,  it  is 
equally  dilficult  to  account  for  its  importiince  to  the  harmony, 
whatever  be  onr  idea  of  pronunriation,  1^'or  instance,  liotr  in 
\  irjyil’s  line, 

IVctdribus  inhians,  spirantia  cdiisulit  exta — 

the  alleiJ^ed  C’tesura  after  Pectoribus  (where  tiie  voice  seems 
iinahle  to  pause)  should  lenj^then  the  last  syllable,  with  tJie 
accents  placed  as  we  have  placed  them,  (and  which  we  have  rea¬ 
son  to  think  the  true  Latin  pronunciation,)  is  explicable  only  on 
one  hypothesis;  viz.  the  force  of  arbitrary  custom. 

(2)  And  this  explains  why  we  timl  harmony  in  the  dramatic 
and  epic  meitsures,  pronouncing  them  as  we  do.  Our  sense  of 
harmony  is  absolutely  worthless  as  a  proof  that  our  accent  is 
rijj^ht;  for  the  modern  Greeks,  reading^  their  ancient  poetry  with 
an  essentially  different  accentuation,  ecpudly  admire  its  harmony; 
and  the  learned  amon^  them  will  with  equal  fitstidiousness  disco¬ 
ver  and  reject  that  which  to  an  Athenian  would  have  been  false 
quantity,  though  they  themselves  violate  this  quantity  in  the 
utterance.  It  is  hard  for  a  mere  English  reader  to  conceive  to 
what  an  extent  a  mental  apprehension  of  metre  may  be  carried. 
It  is  without  affectation  that  a  practised  ear  (or  mind),  which  ap¬ 
proves  of  beginning  a  Latin  hexameter  with  the  words  Certn 
nn/gis,  shrinks  from  Certa  mdjus  as  a  false  quantity,  although  in 
our  pronunciation  the  syllables  are  never  distinguished.  Again, 
people  suppose  that  they  find  harmony  in  the  Sjipphics  of 
Horace,  vvliich  run  as : 

Jam  satis  terris  nivis  atque  dir.T — 
hut  are  annoyed  by  such  iis  : 

Sive  c|U(»s  F.lea  domuiu  rediicit — 
or : 

ada\ar'  ' Af^odir a — 

although  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  last  more  truly  expresses  the 
metre,  beinsr  indeed  the  more  common  bv’’  lar  in  C«reek,  and  that 
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to  which  it  has  been  ()l)sorvo(l  by  critics  that  Horace  socnij^ 
^adually  to  have  been  more  prone,  its  he  became  more  ex|>e- 
rienced  in  writinj^^  sapphics. 

The  truth  is,  that  if  any  number  of  verses  liave  considenihle 
similarity  of  structure  and  division,  and  if  the  laniruage  have  a 
judicious  distribution  of  vowels  and  consonants,  there  is  no  pro¬ 
nunciation  or  accentuation  wliatever  which  will  not  by  custom  at 
litst  make  the  verses  seem  harmonious.  It  is  a  sintrular  pheno 
menon  a^ain  illustratiin^  the  power  of  custom,  that  verses  endinir 


....  avaj  avbow  .... 

Tirriya  beotne/jjv  sXxsr'  ar*  ax&sfMov(o\>  .... 

Ts7riy\  arrravot;  datra\  fipsig  rtXiGiv  .... 

are  approved  of  in  Cireek,  hut  disapj>rove(l  hy  our  ears  in  Latin. 
We  ouj’^ht  also  to  rtunemher  that  many  verses  that  the  ancients 
ap]>roved,  are  to  us  inharmonious. 

It  seems  therefore  to  us,  that  the  (piestion,  why  dactylic 
hexameters  do  not  succeed  in  Kn^lish,  may"  he  answered  more 
satisfactorily  than  Mr.  Foster  has  answered  it.  We  assign  three 
reasons :  1st.  That  the  ear  of  the  FntJ^lish  public  does  not  recoir- 
ni/.e  them,  hecausc  the  rhythm  is  (piite  new  to  it.  2nd.  Tliat 
the  composers  have  not  aimed  at  cultivatin|J^  them  as  did  the 
ancients,  with  a  due  re|i^ard  to  (juanfifp  as  well  as  aveeut;  hut  have 
satisfied  themselves  with  one  alone.  We  appeal  to  Mr.  Southey’s 
liexameters,  its  the  most  recent  specimen  that  has  drawn  general 
notice :  composed  also  hy  a  poet  who  has  paid  extraordinary  at¬ 
tention  to  metres,  and  whose  ear  all  must  allow  to  be  highly 
tuned.  We  open  his  hook  at  random,  and  extract — 

When  that  Spirit  withdrew,  the  Monarch  around  the  assenddy 
lAwik’d,  hut  none  else  came  forth  ;  and  he  heard  the  vciicc*  the 
'Aiijjel,  ^:c. 

Here  we  find  Spirit  withdrew  used  as  a  choriamh;  and  so  it  is, 
as  to  accent ;  hut  in  cpiantity  it  stands  "  ,  or  at  least 

if  we  concede  that  hy  quick  pronunciation  the  second  syllable  may 
be  shortened.  A^ain,  Monarch  is  in  (piantity  an  iamb,  not  a 
trochee.  Mr.  Southey  defends  the  trochee  in  place  of  the 
spondee,  as  drew  tlu\  heard  the  ;  nor  have  we  any’  objection  to 
it,  abstractedly  ;  for  we  believe  that  custom  w’ould  make  this  or 
any  thing  tdse  seem  good.  Hut  he  justifies  it  on  a  ground,  which 
shows  tliat  he  (as  most  persons)  is  in  the  dark  as  to  the  facts  of 
our  language ;  viz.  that  ‘the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  language 
‘  does  not  afford  a  single  instance  of  a  genuine  native  spondee  : 
‘ .  .  .  and  only  one  of  foreign  derivation,  which  is  the  word 
‘  h.gypt.  7  wifipht  and  crenintf  he  alleges  to  be  pure  trochei's. 
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It  is  evident  that  lie  means  in  an  accentual  sense ;  hut  how  in 
this  sense  he  can  call  Egypt  a  trochee,  we  do  not  know,  lint 
we  take  this  occasion  of  remarkinjr,  that  •  we  must  not  be  misled 
bv  the  look  of  the  letters  n^  to  Uike  them  for  a  double  conso¬ 
nant.  The  n^  is  only  a  nasal  n,  and  is  in  some  extra- Kuropean 
toiii(ues  expressed  by  a  single  consonant.  Hence  the  last  sylla¬ 
ble  of  evening  would  be  short  before  a  vowel,  as: 

/  / 

When  evening  arises. 

Sidney  and  the  older  hexameter  writers  seem  to  have  made 
(juantity  every  tiling  and  accent  nothing.  Mr.  Southey  cpiotes 
and  accents  two  of  liis  verses  thus : 

Well  may  a  pastor  plain  ;  but  alas,  his  plaints  be  not  esteeiuM — 
'Opprest  with  ruinous  conceits  by  the  help  of  an  outcry. 

But  this  not  fair.  Sidney  evidently  estimated  his  longs  and 
shorts  by  the  rules  of  Latin  grammar,  and  neglected  accent  en¬ 
tirely  ;  but  Mr.  Southey  does  not  aright  discriminate  between 
accent  and  quantity. 

But,  3rdly,  the  language  itself  is  ill  suited  to  the  measure,  from 
die  fact  that  so  few  if  its  words  terminate  in  vowels.  It  is  only 
with  much  effort  that  we  can  bring  together  words  suitable  to  the 
hexameter,  and  it  is  an  effort  which  no  one  who  h;is  the  heart  of 
a  poet  will  endure  to  make  in  original  composition.  Not  having 
been  trained  to  it  from  early  associations,  it  is  only  by  artifice 
that  the  ear  will  come  to  the  task.  Moreover  there  is  a  want  of 
music  in  combinations  such  as  and  the,  of  tlie^  for  the^  from  the<, 
and  from,  and  numerous  others  which  perpetually  recur :  for 
while  by  the  insignificance  of  words  and  our  habit  of  (]uick  pro¬ 
nunciation  we  know  not  how  to  make  any  thing  of  them  but  two 
short  syllables,  the  accumulation  of  consonants  forbids  their  being 
decidedly  short.  The  same  applies  to  hy  the,  through  the,  &c. 
Their  first  syllable  is  between  short  and  long ;  and  having  no  de¬ 
cided  quantity,  is  ill  adapted  to  a  metre  which  gives  primary  im¬ 
portance  to  quantity ;  jis  the  Latin  hexameter  (the  intonation  of 
which  we  generally  seek  to  imitote)  certainly  did.  We  are  for 
these  reasons  fully  of  opinion,  that  it  is  only  in  tninslating  from 
Homer  or  Virgil  by  way  of  specimen  that  any  wise  poet  would 
attempt  the  metre  in  English. 

In  conclusion,  we  wisTi  to  press  the  propriety  of  learning  and 
reading  prose  Greek  with  the  accent  as  marked  in  the  books.  In 
all  other  languages  w’e  acknowledge  the  importance  of  this.  Even 
in  Hebrew  and  I^atin,  languages  quite  dead,  we  pronounce  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  accent  delivered  by  the  old  teachers:  (it  is 
^  be  regretted  that  the  Latin  vowels  are  so  wrongly  sounded  by 
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us,  and  thi*  consonants  v  and  j:)  hut  in  Clreek,  wliicli  is  in  some 
sense  a  living;  lan^najre, — wiiose  aceentnation  at  least  survives, 
and  wliicli  differs  so  little  from  the  spoken  tongue,  that  a  llellenie 
scholar  is  in  a  few  days  intelligible  to  edncjited  Cireeks,  if  onhj 
his  pronuneiation  is  goo<f — we  utterly  neglect  that  very  accent 
which  it  is  a  mark  of  finished  scholarship  to  write  !  Meanwhile 
onr  pronunciation  is  to  natives  nearly  as  ridiculous  and  unintelli¬ 
gible,  IIS  is  that  of  an  Englishman  who  should  pronounce  French 
as  if  it  were  English.  Fhe  alleged  difficulties  are  a  mere  fahle. 
In  (lermany  the  accentual  pronunciation  is  extensively  used. 
W’e  hope  *  Sir  Daniel  Sandford,  who  has  given  his  authoritv  to 
our  vulgar  corruption,  will  reconsider  this  matter;  or  if  he  will 
not  let  his  pu])ils  utter  the  accents,  he  will  exempt  them  from  the 
annoyance  of  learning  them. 
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^T^IllS  volume  will  be  read  with  melancholy  interest,  as  a  ine- 
nu>rial  of  departed  worth,  and  consecrated  talent.  It  will 
awaken  an  interest  in  all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  mental 
})Ower  and  moral  excellence  in  rich  combination  ;  and  the  melan¬ 
choly  inspired  will  be  felt  even  by  the  general  reader  of  sensi¬ 
bility,  whose  heart  must  sicken  at  the  disappointments  and  trials  ot 
one  so  good  and  so  gifted ;  but  more  especially,  by  those  who  had 
the  happiiu'ss  of  a  personal  knowledge  of  Thomas  Pringle. 

An  acute  (»bservation  of  providence  assuredly  dictated  the  sen¬ 
timent,  that  ‘  (lod  hath  set  one  thing  over  against  another tor  in 
tlefiance  of  the  romantic  cidculations  of  youth,  and  the  delusory 
aiul  ever  deluding  anticipations  of  maturer  age,  the  present  lite 
will  always  be  what  it  has  hitherto  proved,  a  mixture  of  joys  and 
sorrows.  If  the  entire  condition  of  mankind  could  be  fairly  ami 
fully  estiinate<l,  it  would,  doid)tless,  be  found  that,  amidst  the  end¬ 
less  diversities  of  particular  conditions,  the  extraordinary  felicities 
of  simie,  and  the  no  less  remarkable  afflictions  of  others,  there  is 
an  average  and  proportionate  diffusion  of  good  and  evil  through¬ 
out  the  mass  of  civilize<l  society.  Not  only  is  there  a  primary 
indic'ation  of  this  as  a  design  of  the  Creator  in  the  instinctive  capa¬ 
cities  and  adaptations  of  our  nature,  but  in  the  constitutions  of 
pnu'idonce  also.  I  low  frecpiently  do  we  find  inenUd  superiority 
ussociute<l  with  physical  weakness,  elevated  station  with  an  uneasy 


•  Sincr  the  aUovr  was  written,  we  have  to  lament  ibe  loss  wliicli  t»rcek 
literature  lia^^  snsiaineH  h\  the  premature  death  of  this  accomplished  pcii- 
ileman. 
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iiiiiul,  the  splendours  of  life  with  the  distractions  of  a  fannly,  great 
opulence  witJi  oppressive  care  and  incessant  anxiety ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  extreme  poverty  with  health  and  peace  !  Prosperity, 
however'distinguished,  has  its  drawbacks  and  deductions ;  adver¬ 
sity,  however  calamitous,  its  mitigations  and  its  sunshine.  These 
compensations  are  everywhere  visible,  notwithstanding  the  gene¬ 
ral  disorganization  which  has  been  })roduced  by  the  fall  of  man ; 
but  wherever  religion  prevails  we  perceive  a  proportionate  tendency 
to  the  removal  of  these  evils  and  to  the  general  increase  of 
human  enjoyment;  so  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  its  prevalence 
;is  tlie  means  of  a  universjd  and  perfect  happiness. 

It  is  not  merely  in  these  respects,  or  for  the  elucidation  of 
these  views,  that  such  biographies  as  the  brief  one  before  us  are 
useful ;  but  as  they  tend  to  show  the  moral  power  of  virtue 
and  religion.  Men  of  real  principle  are  more  than  prepared  for 
the  reverses  they  are  called  to  experience ;  they  furnish  a  valuable 
exam|)le  both  to  their  contemporaries  and  to  posterity ;  they  dis- 
|)lay  the  controlling,  guiding,  and  leavening  influence  of  sanctified 
character  in  moulding  their  own  destiny,  or  modifying,  perhaps, 
ill  some  sense  determining,  that  of  others.  'Phus  they  survive 
their  death,  and  are  immortal  even  on  earth  in  spite  of  the  grave. 
Their  life  is  a  lesson,  and  their  death  is  a  lesson.  Their  sufferings, 
often  compensiited  by  inward  enjoyments,  are  the  means  of  ame¬ 
liorating  the  state  of  the  world,  by  teaching  others  how  to  think 
and  feel  and  act  on  this  stage  of  existence,  so  that  the  tear  that 
bedews  their  memory  is  absorbed  in  their  recollected  excellence 
and  still  anticipated  influence.  In  the  orderings  of  providence 
they  did  not,  indeed,  live  for  themselves ;  but  in  the  wisdom  and 
mercy  of  its  arrangements,  we  see  that  mankind  have  been,  is, 
and  ever  will  be  the  better,  for  their  having  lived.  What  is  the 
worth  of  fame  without  piety — what,  the  glory  of  ambition  that 
conquers  for  itself  alone  ?  To  have  subdued  a  world  is  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  Satan  ;  to  ‘jro  about  doing  good,*  is  the  recorded  glory 
of  the  Son  of  God.  ^ 

\Vhile  the  literary  efforts  and  poetical  productions  ot  l^ringle 
evinced  his  abilities,  his  greatest  permanent  celebrity  will  rest 
upon  the  basis  of  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  huma¬ 
nity  ;  the  former  he  nobly  maintained  abroad,  the  hatter  at  home. 
To  a  few,  but  ever  widening  circle  of  friends,  he  was  know'ii  as 
the  author  of  some  poems,  the  editor  of  ‘  Friendship’s  Offering,* 
and  the  writer  of  a  very  instructive  narrative,  respecting  the 
state  of  Southern  Africa ;  but  he  was,  above  all,  the  able  and  in¬ 
defatigable  Secretary  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society.  That  was,  in 
fact,  precisely,  the  proper  place  for  him,  as  it  afforded  peculiar 
facilities  for  the  development  of  the  power  and  benevolent  bear¬ 
ing  of  his  talents.  He  did  not  possess  the  highest  qmdities  of 
genius,  but  he  was  encircled  with  a  moral  glory  which  beautified 
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willi  its  r<Hliani‘0  liis  appropriate  splu're  of  intellectual  eminence 
ami  useful  activity.  It  was  liis  happiness  to  live  to  witness  the 
triuui|)h  of  anti-slavery  prineinles;  tlion^h,  as  it  now  appears,  the 
joy  ot  the  nation  u'as  somewnat  premature  when  the  leirislative 
enactments  announced  emancipation  as  the  purchase  of  twenty 
millions  of  British  ^old,  paid  to  the  West-India  planters;  nreina- 
matnre,  inasmuch  as  the  apprenticeship  clause  has  evaned  for 
a  time  the  hi^h  purposes  of  justice  and  benevolence.  'I'he  spirit 
of  Britisli  lejj;islation  must,  however,  at  no  distant  period,  triumph 
over  the  blunders  or  the  craft  of  British  lej^islators ;  and  the 
Christian  feeling  of  the  people  of  Enjjfland  coerce  and  coiujuer 
the  stubbornness  of  Jamaica  inhumanity. 

'The  amiable  qualities  of  Mr.  Pringle,  no  less  than  his  official 
situation,  brouji^ht  him  into  friendly  association  with  the  most  dis- 
tint^uished  promoters  of  the  cause  of  ne^ro  emancipation.  \Vc 
iiinnot  resist  the  temj)tation  of  extracting  part  of  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  which  conUiins  a  graphic  description  of  the  domestic 
manners  of  Mr.  Wllberforce.  Of  that  great  and  good  man  every 
memorial  is  precious. 

‘  Highfvood  Hilly  Jan  nary  23d,  1830. 

‘  I  arrived  here  last  nijjht  about  seven,  without  suffieriiig  much  aiiiioy- 
aiice  from  cold,  or  fmdiiig  the  roads  so  bad  as  I  expected.  I  liave 
enjoyed  a  giMid  night’s  rest,  and  now  sit  down,  after  breakfast,  at  a 
comfortable  fire  in  mv  own  nann,  to  write  to  you  before  I  do  anv- 
thing  else,  and  to  give  you  a  few  details  which  I  think  will  interest 
and  entertain  yt)U. 

*  Finding  on  my  arrival  that  there  was  company  with  the  family, 

I  desired  the  servant  to  slum'  me  to  my  bed-room,  in  order  to  adjust 
myself  a  little  before  joining  them  in  the  dining-room.  Mr.  \V  ilber- 
force  immediately  came  up,  welcomed  me  with  great  cordiality,  and 
pressed  me  to  go  down  without  dressing,  as  there  was  no  tine  company, 
but  only  Mr.  Simeon,  from  Cambridge,  31  r.  Sargeant,  another  clergy¬ 
man,  and  two  ladii‘s,  friends  of  the  family.  1  here  dined — and  after 
an  hour’s  chat  1  ])revailed  on  31  r.  Wilberforce  to  retire  for  his  usual  nap, 
which  he  seemed  dis]M)sed  to  foregt>  on  my  account.  At  tea  he  again 
joined  ns — and  then  I  told  him  the  news  of  Lord  William  Beiitiiick 
having  issued  a  proclamation  at  Benares,  prohibiting  in  future  the 
burning  of  widows,  througluuit  the  British  dominions  in  India.  The 
g<HKl  old  man  was  overjoyed,  and  e;igerly  inquired  into  all  the  details 
and  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  intelligence ;  on  btdiig  assured  of  which, 
1  i»bserved  with  interest,  that  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
apjH'ared  silently  to  offer  up  thanksgiving  to  God  for  this  great  triumph 
of  C  hristian  philanthropy,  of  which  he  had  lived  to  witness  the  ac¬ 
complishment.  We  conversed  on  this  and  various  kindred  t(>pics  till 
nine  o  clock,  when  we  adjourned  to  the  hall  for  family  w<*rship.  3lr. 
\\  iljH*rforet' himstdf  g:ive  out  the  hymn,  and  we  were  acc(»mpanied  in 
singing  by  a  small  organ.  All  the  servants  (seven  or  eight)  were  pre- 
MMit.  1  he  congregation  of  tin*  household  for  this  service,  luus  a  very 
delightful  am!  patriarchal  appearance,  es|H‘ciallv,  when  one  observes 
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the  liulv  fervour  with  which  this  {^rcat  and  mH>d  man  leads  their  devo¬ 
tions.  iMr.  Sinunm  re;ul  and  hrietly  expounded  a  chapter  of  tlie  llible, 
and  Mr.  Wilberforce  himself  concluded  with  a  prayer — so  plain,  appro, 
priate,  and  impressive,  that  it  greatly  reminded  me  of  the  family 
jiTjyers  of  some  of  my  Scotch  Seceder  relatives  when  I  was  a  Iwy. 

‘  After  this  the  good  old  man  again  sat  down  with  us  at  the  fireside, 
conversed  with  interest  and  animation  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  read 
a  favourite  piissage  or  two  of  poetry  which  happened  to  1k»  referred  to, 
and  it  was  past  twelve  o'clock  before  I  could  get  away  to  bed. 

*  This  morning  we  assembled  to  family  worship  at  half-])ast  nine, — 
afterwards  breakfasted — and  now  1  am  come  up  to  write  my  letters.* 

— p.  xcvii. 

I'he  ancestors  of  Mr.  Pringle  were  border  farmers.  He  was 
born  at  Hlaiklaw,  otherwise  called  Easterstcad,  on  the  5th  of 
Janiuu*y,  1789;  when  a  few  months  old  he  met  with  a  seri¬ 
ous  accident,  by  which  his  right  limb  was  dislocated  at  the 
hi|)  joint.  The  nurse  concealed  the  circumstance  at  the  time, 
though  it  was  soon  discovered  that  something  was  amiss  with  the 
limb.  He  wjis  carried  to  Kelso  for  medical  advice,  but  the  nature 
(»f  the  injury  wa:^  not  ascertiiined  for  a  long  period,  when  it  wits 
no  longer  practicable  to  reduce  the  dislocation.  Thus  he  was  ren¬ 
dered  lame  for  life.  His  early  piety  was  remarkable,  for  it  hits 
l)ecu  stated  by  his  old  nurse,  ‘  that  when  she  has  returned  to  the 
‘house  after  an  absence  on  business,  she  frequently  found  the  boy 
‘on  his  knees,  engaged  in  fervent  prayer.’  In  his  fourteenth  vear 
lie  wits  sent  to  the  grammar-school  of  Kelso,  to  learn  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  Latin  ;  and  three  years  after  be  went  to  Edinburgh,*  to 
coninlete  his  studies  at  the  university.  Here  he  was  not  distin¬ 
guished,  but  resjiectable  ;  less  attentive  to  classics  than  to  English 
poetry  and  criticism.  Hesitating  much  respecting  the  choice  of  a 
nrofession,  he  entered  at  length  as  a  clerk,  into  the  service  of 
his  majesty’s  Commissioners  on  the  public  records  of  Scotland, 
while  he  looked  to  literature  to  eke  out  his  small  salary.  His 
friei.d  the  Rev.  Mr.  Story  says,  ‘  that  his  employment,  unless 
‘  W'hen  it  occasionally  gratified  his  antiquarian  taste,  was  most 
‘repugnant  to  the  natural  bias  of  his  mind,  and  altogetlier  alien 
‘  from  those  studies  and  mental  exercises  in  which  he  especially 
‘delighted.  No  one  will  be  inclined  torpiestion  this  statement,  ot 
‘  which  his  character  and  future  career  furnish  ample  illustra- 
‘  tion. 

In  1811,  he  and  a  friend  published  a  poem  called  the  ‘  Insti- 
‘  tute,*  for  which  he  gained  some  praise,  but  no  money.  In  181(>, 
he  Was  a  contributor  to  ‘  Albyn’s  Anthology,’  and  the  author  of  a 
piece  in  the  ‘  Poetic  Mirror,’  which  was  lauded  by  Scott,  and  the 
means  of  an  introduction  to  his  accpiaintance.  Early  in  1817,  he 
wrote  an  article  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Monthly  Magazine,’  on  the 
Hipsios,  from  materials  furnished  by  Scott.  About  the  sami 
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time,  lie  became  editor  of  tiu*  ‘  Kdiiibur^li  Star,’  newspaper,  in 
which  he  wrote  the  leadinjr  article  twice  a-week,  11c  also  con¬ 
ducted  a  mai^izine,  which  falling  into  the  hands  of  new^  pro|)rictors, 
became  ‘  Blackwood’s  Magazine.*  Another  which  he  had  under¬ 
taken,  became  ‘  ConsUible’s.’  By  a  quarrel  with  Blackw  ood  a  sepa¬ 
ration  soon  occurred,  and  he  was  rendered  an  object  of  dislike  and 
abuse  to  the  party.  On  19th  July,  when  his  affairs  seemed  flourish- 
injj,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Brown,  an  East  Lothiiui 
farmer,  but  the  magazine  fund  diminished  his  resources.  Soon 
after  he  published  his  ‘  Autumnal  Excursion,’  relinquished  the 
editorship  of  the  ‘  Star,’  and  as  his  biographer  states,  ‘after  the 
period  of  glorious  hopes,  t)f  lofty  yearnings,  and  gallant  struggles 
— ouf  history  finds  liim  once  more,  in  January,  1819,  on  his 
accustomed  seat  in  the  Register  Office.’  His  salary,  however, 
being  small  he  applied  to  government  for  a  grant  of  laud  for  his 
father  and  brother,  determining  to  emigrate  with  them  to 
Southern  Africa.  In  February,  1820,  they  set  sail  for  the  Cape 
of  (iood  llojie,  when  the  administration  was  in  the  hands  of 
l.ord  (Charles  Somerset.  After  a  toilsome  march  of  five  days  up 
an  African  glen,  they  settled  at  Olen-I.ynden.  He,  at  length, 
relimpiished  his  temporary  possession  to  his  brother,  and  sought 
his  own  supjmrt  at  tlie  Cape.  He  first  became  librarian  to  the 
government  library,  and  resided  at  Cape-Town  three  years.  We 
shall  not  detail  his  literary  and  [)ublic  efforts,  suffice  it  to  say, 
his  zeal  for  freedom  drove  him  home ;  for  it  rendered  him  ob¬ 
noxious  to  arbitrary  ]>ower,  by  whose  frowns  he  was  ruined. 
During  the  whole  of  1S25,  be  was  in  active  correspondence  with 
the  C’ommissioners  of  Inquiry,  on  the  subject  of  abuses  in  the 
local  administration,  the  treatment  of  the  coloured  race,  and  the 
defence  of  the  frontier.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  schoinc 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Hottentots  as  independent  occuj)iers 
of  the  laiul,  and  w  as  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  society 
for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  settlers  in  Albany. 

Mr.  Pringle  left  the  Cape  in  April,  182G,  and  arrived  in 
liondon  in  July,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  Miss  Brown.  He 
was  now*  £1901)  in  debt ;  and  his  claims  for  comj)ensjition  were 
disallowed.  Before  quitting  Africa,  he  sent  an  article  to  England 
on  the  state  of  Slavery  in  tlie  Colony,  which  led,  by  a  train  of 
circuinstanees,  to  his  acipiaintance  with  Mr.  Buxton  and  Mr. 
Macaiday,  and  eventually  to  his  becoming  Secretary  to  the  Anti¬ 
slavery  Society  in  1827.  In  this  situation  his  services  were 
liighly  appreciated,  and  his  zeal  and  usefulness  w  ere  unabated  to 
the  last.  The  conclusion  of  his  lalmurs  w'as  a  document  signed 
wnth  his  name  on  the  27th  of  June,  1834,  reciting  the  Act  ot 
Abolition,  ami  ascribing  the  glory  of  the  triumph  to  Cmd.  On 
the  2Sth  he  was  seized  with  the  illness  (consumption)  w’hich  ter¬ 
minated  his  valuable  life  on  the  following  5th  of  December,  in  his 
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Kith  anticipation  of  the  breaking;  up  oi'  the  Anti-slavery 

Society,  he  liad  solicited  a  t^overninent  appointment  at  the  Cape, 
but  without  success.  He  liad  determined  liowever  upon  the 
vovaj'c,  but  the  providence  of  (iod  interposed  by  the  rapid  de¬ 
cline  of  his  health.  His  end  was  peace.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  Himhill  Fields. 

It  is  now  time  to  speak  of  the  ‘  Poetical  Works  ’  of  which  this 
volume  in  «;reat  part  consists.  In  point  of  arraiiirement  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  placed  the  juvenile  poems  first,  and  the 
African  Sketches  last ;  and  in  this  order  we  shall  notice  them. 
The  Fiphemerides,  or  juvenile  poems,  are  divided  into  three 
parts,  comprising  juvenile  poems,  songs  and  sonnets,  and 
miscellaneous  pieces.  All  are  pleiusing,  and  many  beautiful.  In 
point  of  versification  and  sentiment,  they  have  fewer  faults  than 
most  productions  of  a  similar  kind  ;  and  the  fascination  of  some 
of  them  ins])ired  the  wish  for  a  j)rolongation  of  their  music  and 
melody.  Over  all  of  these  the  lamented  author  hits  spread  his 
own  amiable  spirit,  while  many  not  only  exhibit  his  correct  tiiste 
and  judgment,  but  indicate  his  enthusiastic  love  of  nature  and  the 
fine  breathing  spirit  of  liberty.  Most  of  these  compositions  seem 
to  flow  from  feeling  which  could  not  be  repressed,  and  which,  by 
a  kind  of  instinctive  and  inevitid)le  necessity  takes  the  form  of 
poetry.  Either  there  was  no  art,  or  it  attained  its  highest  skill 
in  concealment.  Pringle  could  not,  we  should  think,  like  Gray, 
polish  every  line  as  he  ])roceeded ;  yet  there  is  ecpial  ease  and 
very  similar  elegance.  We  wish  our  readers  to  drink  at  this 
fountain  of  the  Aluses,  and  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  tempt 
them  by  a  few  sweet  potions. 

THE  HIGHLAXDS. 

Air — ‘  My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands.’ 

‘The  Highlands!  the  Highlands! — O  gin  I  were  there  ; 

Tho’  the  mountains  an’  morlands  he  nigged  an’  hare, 

Tlio’  hleak  he  the  clime,  an’  hut  scanty  the  fare, 

Mv  heart’s  in  the  Highlands — ()  gin  I  were  there. 

The  Highlands  !  the  Highlands! — my  full  bosom  swells 
When  I  think  o’  the  streams  gushing  wild  through  the  dell*^^ 

.Ainl  the  hills  towering  proudly,  the  lochs  gleaming  fair  ! 

.My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands — O  gin  I  were  there  ! 

The  Highlands!  the  Highlands! — far  up  the  grey  glen, 

Stands  a  cozy  wee  cot,  wi’  a  hut  and  a  hnif 
An’  a  deas  at  the  diMir,  wi’  my  auld  mother  there, 

C’rtMming — “  Haste  ye  back,  Donald,  an’  leave  us  nae  mair.' 

The  Highlands!  the  Highlands!  ^c. 

— p.  174. 

Akin  ill  sentiment  and  feeling  is  the  following  sonnet,  tlioiigh 
in  a  dift’erent  style. 
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LONG  YEARS  OF  SORROW. 


Loiijj  years  of  sorrow  mill  slow-wasting  care 
Have  stol’ii  from  thy  soft  cheek  its  vermeil  hue  ; 

Ami  somewhat  changed  the  glossy  locks  that  threw 
'fheir  shadowy  lieauty  round  thy  temples  fair  ; 

And  lent  to  those  sweet  eyes  a  sadder  air. 

That  from  their  long  dark  fringes  laughing,  blue, 

Once  looked  like  violets  fresh-bathed  in  dew. 

And  seemed  as  they  might  even  enchant  despair  ! 

Sickness  and  grief  have  touched  thee ;  yet  so  mildly, 

'I'hat,  though  some  graces  of  thy  youth  are  gone, 

The  loveliness  that  witched  my  heart  so  wildly 
In  life’s  romantic  spring — is  still  thine  own  : 

And  those  meek  ])ensive  eyes,  in  their  revealings. 

Speak  now  of  higher  thoughts  and  deeper  feelings. — p.  1811. 

Many  of  the  little  songs  and  sonnets  we  should  gladly  transfer 
to  our  pages ;  we  will  quote  one  which  unites  much  poetry  with 
ardent  piety. 


A  HYMN. 

1. 

When  morn  awakes  our  hearts, 
Tt)  jMUir  the  matin  prayer  ; 
When  toil-worn  day  departs. 
And  gives  a  pause  to  care; 
W’hen  those  our  souls  love  best, 
Kneel  with  ns,  in  thy  fear, 
’I'o  ask  thy  ]>eace  and  rest — 

Oh  God  our  Father,  hear  ! 


W  hen  worldly  snares  without. 

And  evil  tlunights  within, 

Stir  n]>  some  impious  doubt. 

Or  lure  us  back  to  sin  ; 

W’hen  human  strength  pn>ves  frail. 
And  will  but  half  sincere  ; 

W’hen  faith  begins  to  fail — 

Oh  (lod  onr  Father,  hear  ! 

W’hen  in  our  cup  of  mirth. 

The  drop  of  trembling  falls. 

And  the  frail  ]»n»ps  of  earth. 

Are  crumbling  round  our  walls  ; 
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When  hack  we  pize  u  ith  jrrief. 

And  forward  j^lance  with  fear  ; 

A\  hen  faileth  man’s  relief — 

Oh  God  tmr  Father,  hear ! 

4. 

When  on  the  verge  we  stand 
Of  the  eternal  clime. 

And  death  with  solemn  hand 
Draws  hack  the  veil  of  time  ; 

When  tlesh  and  spirit  Wiike, 

Before  Thee  to  appear — 

For  the  Redeemer’s  sake, 

Oh  God  on  r  Fath(*r,  hear! — p.  210. 

The  ‘  African  Sketches,*  consist  of  various  poetic  illustrations 
of  the  country,  suggested  to  Mr.  Pringle  while  a  resident.  Some 
of  them  are  of  a  very  superior  character ;  and  two,  the  ‘  Hechuana 
Boy,’  and  ‘  Afar  in  the  Desert,’  have  the  decided  marks  of  genius. 
The  latter  in  ])articular  is  what  only  a  true  poet  could  have  ima¬ 
gined  and  executed.  Doth  however,  are  too  long  for  insertion, 
and  we  must  close.  Mr.  Ritchie  is  entitled  to  warm  thanks  for 
the  good  service  he  has  rendered  to  the  memory  of  his  friend.  The 
volume  to  which  he  has  so  generously  contrihuted  needs  no  re¬ 
commendation  ;  it  will  sntficiently  recommend  itself.  In  addition 
to  its  intrinsic  merits,  the  brief  advertisement  prefixed  will  appeal 
to  the  best  feelings  of  a  large  class.  \V"e  leave  it,  unimpaired  by 
any  comment  or  appeal  of  our  own.  ‘  77</.s’ work  is  not  published 
‘in  the  usual  way,  but  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Pringle’s 
‘  widow.* 


Art.  V.  A  Grammar  of  the  N<w  Testament  Dialeet.  By  Mosks 
Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  St*mi- 
nary,  Andover.  8vo.  pp.  'ioti.  Andover,  U.  S.,  1884. 

The  same  work,  republished  in  England,  w\i\\  a  Preface  by  the  [ammy- 
inons]  Editckr.  Dnodecin.o,  pj).  28,  and  288.  Ijondon,  nC18. 

A  Greek  Grammar  (f  the  New  Testament,  8vo.  pp.  84.  L<mdon,  1885. 

^ROM  the  days  of  Ciahiker  and  Salmasius,  and,  especially, 
after  the  light  afforded  by  Bentley,  John  Vorstius,  and  the 
school  of  Hemsterhuys,  the  nature  of  the  New  Testament  Clreek  h;is 
been  laid  open  to  the  sjitisfaction  of  every  candid  scholar  ;  and  the 
fallacies  of  ITochenius  and  Anthony  Blackwall  have  lost  the  credit 
M’hich,  once  and  to  a  very  limited  extent,  they  seemed  to  have. 
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In  till'  onrlv  part  oftliis  period,  the  excellent  (ieori>e  Pasor,  letf, 
at  Ills  (lentil,  in  inannscript,  a  Grammati( a  Gram  Xoro  '/Vsf. 
Domini  S.  Jrsn  G/iristi  ilinsfrando  dvstinata  ;  and  it  was  ii^iviMi 
to  the  world  by  liis  son  Matthias,  in  1655.  It  is  rich  in  materials 
well  arranufcd  ;  and  the  author  recognizes,  in  the  clearest  manner, 
that  ‘  the  style  of  the  N.  T.  is  formed  upon  the  i>^enius  of  the 
‘  Hebrew  lanj^ua^e.’  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Winer  well  deserves 
to  be  transcribed.  ‘  (ieor^e  Pasor,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
‘  jj^uaj^e  at  Francker  (ob.  1637,)  known  bv  his  small  Texicon  of 
‘  the  New  Testiiment,  which  has  passed  tlirou^h  several  editions 
‘  (the  last  by  .1.  l‘\  Fischer,)  left  behind  him,  ainonji^  his  papers,  a 
‘  (irammar  of  the  N.T.  which  wasedited  by  his  son,  IMatthias  Pasor, 

‘  Prof.  'I'heol.  at  Cironin^rtMi  (ob.  1658,)  with  additions  and  eorn'c- 
‘  tions  of  his  own. —  I'his  work  is  now  a  lifcraty  raritff ;  althouirh 
‘  it  is  far  better  adapted  to  perpetuate  the  author’s  fame  tlum  his 
‘  Lexicon  of  the  N.  T. — I  he  second  book  [the  syntiix]  is  the 
‘most  valuable;  and,  in  the  third,  that  part  which  respects  the 
‘  Dialects  of  the  N.  T. — The  Syntax  is  compiled  with  ^reat  accii- 
‘  racy,  and  is  copious  even  to  the  exhausting  of  the  subject. 
‘  Parallels  out  of  the  Greek  national  writers  are  seldom  adduci*d. 
*  In  fact,  the  Syntax  of  this  excellent  writer  exceeds  any  tliinji^of 
‘the  kind  that  has  hitherto  been  compiled;  and  leav'cs  Haab’s 
‘inade(piate  performance  (Tubimren,  1815,)  very  far  behind  it.’ 
Gr,  Gramm,  ofthv  S.  7’.  pref. 

Dr.  (leor^e  Benedict  Winer,  Prof.  Div.  successively  in  the 
I 'iiiversities  of  Frlaiiii^en  and  Leipzi«^,  lono^  made  use  of  lljuib's 
work,  but  with  increasino^  dissatisfaction.  This  led  him  to  |)ub- 
lish,  in  1832,  his  Grammar  ofthv  Idiom  of  the.  N.  7'.  a  work  which 
lias  met  with  hi^h  and  deserved  approbation,  and  which  the 
author  has  considerably  enlarged  and  improved  in  subse(pieiit 
editions.  An  Fn^lish  translation  of  it  was  made,  by  Professors 
Stuart  and  Kobinson,  and  printed  at  Andover,  l^.  S.,  in  1825. 
It  is  to  the  reproach  of  both  America  and  Britain,  that  a  work  ot 
so  much  value  and  importance  has  met  with  comjiaratively  so 
little  attention  in  either  country.  It  is  by  no  means  superseded 
by  the  newer  works  of  which  we  are  now  treatinj:^,  for  it  has 
leatures  of  character  which  have  not  been  transferred  to  them. 
5  et  the  indefat iu^able  Professor  Stuart  has  resisted  the  dejiress- 
in^  induence  of  discouragement,  and  Ims  ay^ain  favoured  the 
body  of  thinkiiiir  and  diliii^ent  Hibliral  students  with  the  oritjinal 
work  which  we  now  recommend  to  our  readers.  He  savs, 


My  pur|MKse  h-.us  been  to  hrin^  together  all  the  important  forms 
and  prinriples  of  Hreek  Grammar,  in  m  short  a  compass  as  possible, 
find  get  to  be  perspivmms  and  satisfactorg.  The  labour  of  doiii;Z  tliis, 
I  uiii  (juite  sure,  cannot  well  lx*  estimated,  except  by  those  who  have 
made  the  like  attempts.  Whether  I  have  succeeded,  must  be  deter- 
miiUMl  lH*fore  another  trihnnal,  not  mv  own. 
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*Tlie  muler  imiy  assured  that  he  will  tiiid  (ireek  (.iraiuiuar  ex- 
bibitetl  here  accordin'^  tu  the  stand  whicli  tliis  science  lias  most  recently 
taken,  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  masters  named  al>ove.’  [Butt- 
mann,  Host,  INlatthiji*,  Hermann,  Winer,  and  Thiersch.]  ‘The  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Greek  Tenses,  he  will  tind  very  ditferent,  in  some  respects, 
from  the  representation  of  it  in  the  old  («rammars.* 

Winer,  in  his  what  wc  must  call  iiivaliud>le  volume,  did  not 
tliink  it  rctpiisite  to  insert  paraditrms,  or  rules  of  inflexicni,  whieh 
belong  to  a  general  Greek  Grammar,  and  may  jnstly  he  supposed 
to  have  been  already  learnt.  He  eonfincd  himself  to  a  statement  of 
the  forms  tvhieh  are  peculiar  to  the  Septuagint  and  the  New 
'rcstiiinent ;  and  this  lie  comprised  in  twelve  most  perspicuous 
and  interesting  pages.  But  Mr.  Stuart,  eonsulting  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  sufiieient  classical 
tniining,  has  exhibited  the  Forms  of  Declension  and  Conjugation, 
with  the  systematic  Rules  and  Illustrations,  at  ample  length. 
This,  added  to  the  Preliminary  matter  uj)on  the  Peculiarities  of 
the  Hellenistic  Dialect  (for,  notwithsUmding  the  objections  of 
Salmasius,  it  may  projieily  enough  be  so  called,)  occujiies  half  the 
volume.  Yet,  after  all,  the  arrangement  and  dependence  of  words 
is  the  great  object  of  attention  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  Cpon  this 
|)art,  the  Professor  says: — 

‘  III  regard  to  the  Syntax,  I  have  used  him  [W  iner]  much  to  my 

Ese  ;  and  1  here  make  my  most  grateful  acknowledgments  for  his 
red,  acute,  and  copious  display  of  the  New  'restament  Syntax. 
Yet  my  work  differs  not  a  little  from  his  in  mode  of  exhibition.  His 
Syntax  is  constructed,  almost  every  where,  ujion  the  [presumption  of] 
previous  knowledge  of  the  student,  or  upon  that  t>f  other  Grammars : 
mine  alms  at  being  sufficiently  complete  in  itself. 

‘\'ery  much  of  Weiner’s  excellent  Grammar  is  occupied  w  ith  critical 
iliscussions  about  jiarticular  texts.  I  am  thankful  for  such  acute  criti¬ 
cisms,  let  me  find  them  where  I  may  ;  but  still,  I  cannot  helj)  thinking 
that  the  more  projier  ])lace  for  them  is  in  a  cow  men  tar  his  criticvs, — 
Our  plans  are  very  different. — 1  would  hope — that  the  jilan  of  the 
present  work  w'ill  be  found  more  acceptable  and  useful  to  those  W’ho 
study  sacred  criticism.  The  state  of  science  and  methml  of  study  in 
Germany,  are  so  different  from  our  ow'ii,’  [in  New  England,  but  the 
remark  is  not  (piite  inapplicable  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,]  ‘  that  a 
work  w'ell  adajited  for  that  country  may  meet  w  ith  a  very  slow  recep¬ 
tion  in  this,  or  even  fall  into  desuetude.  Every  work  of  such  a  nature 
as  a  Grammar,  should  be  adapted  to  the  times  and  to  the  country  in 
which  one  lives.’ — l*ref.  passim* 

The  English  edition  is  of  a  smaller  and  more  commodious 
Mze,  and  is  beautifully  printed.  The  Editor,  to  us  unknown,  pre¬ 
fixes  the  following  observations. 


i 
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• - TV*  KUitur  tbai  it  uouiii  inikv\I  U*  su|i(*rilu\His  in  him 

to  spenk.  either  of  the  qualiticaitions  of  the  learned  autVir  htr  the  |ww 
ducikm  of  a  work  of  this  classy  or  of  the  value  and  utilitv  of  a  <«ramniar 
deaiiHMd  peculiar I  v  fur  theelucidatkm  of  the  Xea*  Ti^stanient  Idkm,  To 
those  who  ask  fi»r  evidence  of  the  fitmier,  it  uia  v  be  su&cieut  to  nientkm 
Prof.  Stuart's  i\»inmentaries  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Rinnans  and  to  the 
Hebrews  :  u*urks  which  stand  alone  in  the  wVde  ran^  of  Eii^lish'cri- 
deal  Commentarii's  on  the  Scri|>tures,  and  o  hich  will  ever  remain  im¬ 
perishable  monuments  of  his  skill  as  an  inteq^reter,  of  his  eminence*  as 
a  sacretl  PhiloKij^er.  and  of  his  sasracity  as  a  critic.  But  should  anv  V 
dLposeil  to  doubt  the  necessity  for  a  llnimnuir  of  the  New  Ti'stament 
languap^,  the  Editor  would  r\'S]X'ctfully  reci»n\mend  to  such  jx’rsoo'; 
a  perusal  of  the  Preface  and  the  ImnaluctHm  to  this  volume,  which 
will  pndxibly  lx*  sutRcient  to  oHivince  them  that  there  is  at  Imist  awit 
reasim  for  a  distinct  treatment  of  the  j>eculiurities  of  the  Mebrew- 
Greek  dialect.* 


Tlie  hibi>urs  of  the  Editor  have  been  greaU  and  they  entitle 
him  to  the  pntitude  of  the  student.  T  hey  have  Ihhmi  einnloyeil ; 
— firsts  in  revision,  and  the  oi^rrection  of  ‘some  hundreils  of 
‘  t\TH>^^phieal  errors,  principally  in  the  Grt'ek,  its  aeeentualioii,' 
i^e. — snxmditf^  in  collating  the  jxvssa^es  quoteii,  with  the  Lite 
Bishop  Lloyd’s  eilition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  with  the 
bi*st  eilitions  of  the  Greek  CLissies; — thinUy^  ‘in  two  or  tlinx' 
‘instanct*s’  rectifying  undoubteii  mistranslations.  Yet,  we  should 
liavo  preferred  this  to  have  been  done  in  subjoined  Notes  leaviu^^ 
the  author  s  text  uiudtereil. — Fourthly^  snne  improvements  in  the 
style,  ‘nn>stly  in  sul>stitutin^  purer  Ene:lish  phrases  or  idioms  for 
‘  Americanisms — In  tine,  the  utim>sl  diliijence  has  been  Ix'stowiHl 
‘  upon  the  labours  of  the  press.’ 

The  last  of  the  three  works  upon  our  uible  is  entitled  to  Ix'  meu- 
tioned  with  resj>ect  iuul  honour.  It  Ix'ars  indubitable  evidemv 
of  having  been  issiuxl  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  London  ITii- 
versity  Golleo^e ;  and  the  sune  kind  of  internal  evidence  leads  us 
to  Indieve  tliat  the  merit  of  tlie  work  belong  to  the  gentleman 
who  has  liitely  edited  the  Cireek  Testament,  so  judiciously 
arranged,  w’ith  such  ^iduable  sm/wiV/iVi,  so  beautifully  printed,  and 
in  so  ciunmodious  a  form,  as  to  be,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  edition 
over  yet  publisluHl  as  an  F.nchindiou^  a  piKket-manual,  tor  liie 
ChrisUan  Student.  In  his  preface  to  the  New  T'estainent  Cinim- 
mar,  the  kxlitor,  wlK>se  sound  judgment  shines  through  his 
amiable  modesty,  informs  ns  tliat  ‘  TTie  SynUix  has  been  chiefly 
‘  taken  from  Winer’s  excellent  Grammar  for  the  New  T'estainent; 
‘  hut  much  additional  matter  has  been  inserted  from  iihl  and 
‘  other  authors.’ 

hat  gratitude  do  we  owe  to  the  Father  of  lights  and  houn- 
Uiin  of  goodness,  from  whom  ‘all  right  counsels  and  works 
‘  procecil,’  that  priMluetions  of  sueli  utility  are  multiplied  in  this 


Fssa^~ihtr  Yimmf  Mtn. 


imr  eiKvuru^iu^  uml  uuliii^  tho  iin|>arliHl  stinly  irf  llie 

bolv  scrip! uri's !  May  CuhI  etHiUcunis  blessuii^;  ihul 

tbe  vouu^  men  iu  our  schools  aiui  i\Ule^\S  «iul  pro^H^riiouably  in 
aUckc  walks  ol  ixnuuiorviul  aud  prott^oual  litxs  iiuiy  avail  ibeuw 
^wsot'  tlu^  iii^  laivaiita^^  bur  lH^yolui  wkal  their  t'athors  on* 
jovo^k  in  the  spirit  ot'  true  piety  and  nnidical  rt^li^ion  !  rhon  ainl 
then  oidv  will  they  know  by  the  liappiost  oonsiaousness  that 
the^  'Hoiv  Scriptures  are  able  to  uuike  them  wise  unto  salya* 
‘Tiox,  tKrouuh  the  biith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.* 


In  our  article  mnui  Uobiiisoirs  New  'restmuent  l.exieoiu  \\ 
^76  of  the  hist  No.,  the  foUowiuii  senteiuv  was  inadvertent! v 
omitteii. 

There  is  one  einniiustiuiee  of  omission  in  this  work,  which  we 
much  reifret ;  it  is  the  not  having:  put  the  mark  of  loiuf  or  short 
quantity  over  the  doubtful  vowels,  in  those  svllabU*s  whose  prt>- 
siMly  rannot  Ih'  deteriniiuHl  by  the  ortliiuirv  rules.  Such  an  addi¬ 
tion  would  have  iMst  little  trouble,  to  either  the  author  or  the 
eilitor;  and  it  wouKl  have  been  mi  immense  advanuu^c  to  the 
numen>us  students  of  the  (ireek  Si'riptures,  who  have  not  had  the 
atb*antaice  of  bein^  trainetl  to  the  use  of  the  Attic  [HH'ts,  and  do 
not  possess  Mortits  The.<nurHs, —  U^orttrhavh^  and 

sevenil  Lc.xii'ons  publisluHl  within  these  few  years  in  our  own 
country,  have  this  valuable  accoin|uiniment. 


Art.  VI.  Our  Young  Men:  i heir  Itnihirla nee  and  Claims,  A  Priie 
Essiiy.  By  F.  A.  Cox,  D.D.,  L.L.l).  London,  W.  Ikdl.  UVMl 

lyf  08T  of  our  readers  are  prt^Kably  awiire,  that  in  tlic  early  part 
of  1837,  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  \oung 
Men’s  Society,  oflfered  a  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  the 
best  essay  on  ‘  'The  claims  of  young  men  on  society.*  T'he  society 
in  question  wiis  then  but  recently  formed,  and  little  known,  ft 
H-as  designed  to  advance  tlie  intellectiud  luid  moral  welfare  of 
young  men,  and,  especially,  to  guard  them  against  tlie  numerous 
and  seductive  temptations  to  wdiich  they  are  exposed  in  I^ondon 
and  other  large  cities.  ‘  With  tliis  view,*  it  is  stated  in  one  of 
the  publications  of  the  Siwiety,  *  it  offers  the  usual  advantages  of 
‘literary  and  scieiititic  institutions;  a  library,  reading-room,  and 
‘  periodicals,  occasional  lectures  and  w’eekly  meetings  of  the  mem- 
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‘  bew  for  conversation,  and  tlic  reading  of  orij^inal  ev<iys.  It  als(» 

‘  publishes  its  monthly  inaj^izine. 

‘  I'heir  wontl  and  religions  advancement^  however,  is  its  jrraml 
‘  desijrn,  and,  therefore,  all  meetings  of  the  members  are  opened 
‘and  closed  with  prayer,  and  no  books  are  admitted  into  their 
‘  libmry  except  those  which  are  fitted  to  serve  the  interests  of 
‘piety  and  wisdom. 

‘Other  societies  present  the  means  of  intellectual  instruction; 

‘  reliju^ious  communities,  the  influence  of  Christian  conversation 
‘and  example,  but  few  other  societies  combine  all  the  priviletres 
‘  that  result  from  the  union  of  the  two.  Idteniry  institutions,  it  is 
‘  true,  by  exciting  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  teachinn^  the  inind 
‘  to  think,  prepare  the  way,  in  some  measure,  foi  the  reception  of 
‘  the  truth  ;  but  that  this  is  too  seldom  the  aim  of  those  who  coii- 
‘  duct  them,  it  is  evident,  by  observation  of  their  books — the 
‘  folly  and  the  scepticism  that  infect  them.  On  the  other  hand, 

‘  though  the  piety  which  pervades  the  churches  of  C'hrist,  by  puri- 
‘  fyin^  the  mind,  enlightens  and  exalts  it,  little  or  no  provision  is 
‘  made  by  them  to  communicate  knowledge  in  general.  Witness 
‘  the  obscurity  of  mental  vision  that  prevails  in  many  congregations 
‘and  churches.  But  in  this  Society  religion  and  knowledge  are 
‘joint  presidents  or  guardian  spirits,  breathing  their  own  iimnortiil 
‘  vigour  into  the  hearts  of  their  followers,  and  leading  them  on  with 
‘  untiring  energy  to  the  contest  of  truth  with  error — to  fight  the 
‘  battles  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.* 

Such  an  institution,  constituted  on  the  basis  of  religions  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  making  its  resources  bear  with  concentrated  force  on 
the  interests  of  a  specific  and  most  important  class,  is  well  entitled 
to  the  commendation  and  support  of  the  Christian  public.  To 
what  extent  that  support  has  been  realised,  we  have  not  the  means 
of  knowing,  but  it  nothing  else  be  eflfected  than  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  treatise,  a  very  important  service  will  be  rendered 
to  the  interests  of  the  rising  generation.  Several  essiiys  were  for¬ 
warded  to  the  adjudicators,  many  of  them,  we  are  informed,  pos- 
sesvsing  ‘(lualities  which  entitled  them,  though  on  different  grounds, 
‘  to  very  high  commendation.*  Dr.  Cox*s  treatise,  however,  was 
pronounced  to  be  ‘decidedly  the  best,*  and  as  such,  has  had 
awarded  to  it  the  prize  offered  by  the  Society.  We  congratulate 
the  Doctor  on  his  success,  as  we  trust  it  will  be  the  means  of 
bringing  him  into  useful  and  most  gratifying  conUict,  with  a  large 
class  over  whom  he  might  otherwise  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
exerting  a  salutary  influence. 

The  treatise  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  treat  of  the  ini- 
^wrtance  of  young  men  to  society  ;  the  persons  on  whom  it  espe¬ 
cially  devolves  to  watch  over  and  promote  their  interests;. and  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  from  the  cultivation  (tt*  their  minds 
and  hearts.  Each  of  these  leading  divisions  is  sub-divided  into 
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sevenil  sections,  which  brin^  the  various  and  diversified  aspects  of 
the  subject  distinctly  out  to  view.  We  would  willinj>^ly  indulge 
in  extended  extnicts,  but  other  claims  forbid  our  doinif  so,  and  we 
must,  therefore  restrict  ourselves  to  two  or  three.  The  following 
is  taken  from  the  section  on  ‘The  Influence  of  Youn^  Men  in 
‘  Social  Life,’  and  is  executed  in  a  chastened  and  beautiful  style. 

‘  From  Sunday  scholars  and  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  Tract  dis¬ 
tributors,  have  arisen  a  <;enerati(m  to  maintain  the  cause  of  religion  in 
our  own  country,  and  convey  its  benefactions  to  distant  lands.  The 
gospel  has  been  thus  preached  to  the  p(M)r  and  hy  the  p(M)r,  while 
thousands  have  been  made ‘rich  in  faith.’  The  observant  minister  of 
religion  will  not  fail  to  notice,  that  young  men  trained  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  usually  become  his  most  effective  coadjutors,  by  their 
zeal  and  love  and  devotion.  While  others  of  more  elevated  rank,  even 
though  pious,  have  been  restrained  by  the  artificial  distinctions  of 
society,  these,  which  constitute  in  all  congregations  the  great  majority, 
have  found  it  easy  to  maintain  a  freedom  of  intercourse  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  unite  with  others  somewhat  above  their  condition,  in  Chris¬ 
tian  and  benevolent  undertakings.  They  have  not  been  Ixiiind  by  the 
frigid  rules  of  politeness  or  the  false  notions  of  propriety  in  passing  a 
particular  line  or  ci^^le,  to  associate  and  co-operate  in  advancing  the  in¬ 
terests  of  religion  ;  and  the  minister  has  usually  found  that  wliile  the 
more  wealthy  of  his  charge  could  only  ride  in  their  carriages  once  on 
the  Sabbath,  to  the  house  of  solemn  assembly,  they  could  walk  with 
rept*ated  and  ever-renewing  eagerness  of  attendance  there ;  and,  while 
on  ordinary  days  the  former  too  often  remained  in  the  drawing -roomy 
the  latter  could  repair  to  the  vestry y  for  prayer  and  praise. 

‘  And  who  is  yonder  preacher  of  the  ‘  everlasting  gospel  ’  on  the 
sunny  plains  of  India.^  Who  is  he,  that  is  standing  forth  amidst  the 
countless  myriads  that  are  repairing  to  the  festival  of  Juggernaut,  to 
maintain  a  noble  contest  with  this  and  that  group  of  hrahminical  dog¬ 
matists  and  idolatrous  devotees,  to  announce  to  the  multitude  often 
laughing  him  to  scorn,  the  tidings  of  salvation  through  the  hl(MKl  of 
atonement,  and  to  spread  abroad  with  untiring  perseverance  through 
the  live-long  day  portions  of  the  inspired  volume,  which  he  has  sp<*nt 
previous  years  in  translating  into  their  vernacular  idicun,  or  which  his 
fellow-workers  in  the  great  cause  of  human  happiness  have  assi.sted  to 
prepare  Who  is  he  that,  after  these  toils,  repairs  to  a  lowly  structure, 
where  the  gathering  few  that  have  ‘  tasted  the  g<M)d  word  of  life  ’  are  con¬ 
vened,  with  many  whom  curiosity  or  secret  purposes  of  mischief  may 
have  drawn  together ;  and  there,  with  fervent  prayers  and  spirit-stir¬ 
ring  appeals,  dispenses  the  doctrines,  warnings,  or  promises  of  the 
flible,  to  ignorant  and  erring  immortals,  till  sinners  tremble  and  saints 
rejoice.^  Who,  indeed,  but  that  once  pew  and  wicked  child  that  was  led, 
«r  rather  driven  by  maternal  beseechings  to  the  village  Sunday-school  in 
Britain,  to  obtain  the  instructions  of  a  voluntary  l)enevolence,  and  l)e 
placed  under  the  salutary  restraints  of  a  Christian  discipline  !  ‘Kphraim 
*  Was  like  a  wdld  bull  in  a  net  ;*  but  the  lM)nds  of  a  discipline  then  un¬ 
welcome,  subdued,  and  the  kindness  of  disinterested  instructions 
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at  gained  luin.  He  learnt  the  elements  of  reading  and  religion  ; 

his  dark  mind  gradually  admitted  some  rays  of  heavenly  light ;  he  was 
taught  again  and  again  with  the  simplicity  of  truth,  and  the  urgencv  uf 
holy  love,  to  repent  of  his  sins,  to  believe  in  Christ,  to  seek  reconcilia¬ 
tion  to  G(k1.  His  eye  shed  the  frecpient  tear  that  distilled  fnnn 
a  melted  heart :  he  saw  his  guilt,  repaired  to  the  cross,  and  sought  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  church  of  the  Hedeemer.  His  religion  became  of  an 
elevated  character,  and  inspired  thoughts  of  consecrated  devfitediuHis : 
long  he  trembled  at  himstlf,  and  felt  the  awful  responsibility  of  touch¬ 
ing  holy  things :  hut  why  should  he  not,  and  wherefore  ought  he  not, 
to  devote  that  sanctitied  heart  to  the  service  of  his  new  found  Saviour, 
which,  in  its  carnality  and  deep  debasement,  had  been  given  to  the 
‘  god  of  this  world he  hesitated — feared — kindled  with  irresistible 
zeal,  and  displayed  missionary  ada])tations,  left  his  beloved  country — 
crossed  the  tempestuous  ocean — and  became  the  ‘  burning  and  shining 
light  *  he  now  appears ;  imparling  kium  ledge,  exhibiting  Christianity  both 
in  its  doctrine  and  spirit,  ‘  and  turning  many  to  righteousness,’  in  that 
distant  land,  which  is  the  scene  of  his  useful  labours,  as  it  will  probably 
Ir*  the  place  of  his  honoured  sepulture !’ — pp.  89 — 42. 

Our  next  extract  is  of  a  different  chanicter,  more  smnbre,  but 
not  less  instructive.  We  had  scarcely  expected  to  hnd  our  author 
so  capable  of  sketching  to  the  very  life  the  scene  described.  A 
traveller's  roiim  is  a  world  in  itself,  and  divines  are  seldom  per¬ 
mitted  to  look  in  upon  its  customs.  An  occasional  glance,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  obtained,  and  Dr.  Cox  has  obviously  made  the  most 
of  the  moments  he  luis  spent  there.  We  have  known  instances, 
and  our  author,  probably,  has  reasoned  upon  such — of  noble- 
hearted,  generous,  unsuspecting,  and  strictly  moral  young  men, 
being  ensnared  and  ruined  by  the  associations  and  habits  of  ‘  the 
‘  tniveller's  rmim.*  At  first,  they  shrank  from  the  contiiminations 
they  found  prevalent,  but  their  principles  were  gradually  under¬ 
mined,  and  their  hearts  rendered  callous.  We  have  heard  from 
some — subsequently  reclaimed  from  vice — an  account  of  their  suc¬ 
cessive  compliances  with  temptations,  until,  at  j  length,  they 
joined  the  class  of  tempters,  and  became  the  active  emissiiries  of 
Satiin.  A  great  improvement  has  been  recently  effected.  Still  it 
is  a  fearful  ordeal  for  the  young  and  inexperienced.  But  we  for¬ 
get  our  author.  The  following  is  his  description. 

'  There  is  unother  class  who  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  more  de- 
tacheil  and  isolated,  hut,  nevertheless,  are  so  widely  spread,  and  retain 
their  jieculiar  habits,  and  often  their  peculiar  jHisition  in  life,  so  long, 
that  in  this  estimate  of  the  claims  of  young  men,  they  demand  a  very 
distinct  reference ;  I  refer  to  those  who  are  known  by  the  name  of 
TravvlliTS.  Kmployed  by  some  centnil  or  metrojwlitan  house  of  busi¬ 
ness,  they  go  forth  for  months  to  visit  and  perform  the  nt*cessary  agencies 
of  trade  in  every  district  and  town  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  (divious,  that 
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they  are  at  once  thrown  into  situations,  in  which  they  have  great  faci¬ 
lities  both  for  receiving  and  imparting  iv  moral  influence.  The  spirit  of 
worldly  gain  adapts  itself  to  the  diversified  conditions  of  society ;  and, 
hence,  in  this  country,  we  are  supplied  with  public  accommodations  for 
every  class.  We  have  the  hotel  for  the  opulent,  and  the  commercial 
inn  for  the  traveller,  that  is,  specifically  for  the  traveller  by  profession. 
The  young  man  receives  his  commission  from  his  '  London  house,*  and 
fortlnyith  commences  his  career.  He  ‘puts  up,*  as  the  phrase  is,  at 
such  an  inn  in  such  a  town,  which  is  the  first  of  a  series  to  which  he 
has  been  recommended  by  his  employers,  or  by  more  practised  tra¬ 
vellers  ;  and  there  he  finds  what  is  technically  called  ‘  The  Traveller  s 
Room.’  And  what  is  a  traveller’s  room  ?  I  mean  to  descril)e  it  not 
so  much  in  its  external  features  as  in  its  moral  character;  but,  in  doing 
so,  it  is  proper  to  premise  that  there  are  many  and  happy  exceptions 
to  what,  nevertheless,  even  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  society, 
may,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  regarded  as  a  general  rule. 

‘  Having  disposed  of  his  horse,  or  as,  perhaps,  it  should  now  be  more 
properly  said,  having  alighted  from  the  coach,  whose  convenience  and 
cheapness  alike  invite  to  a  change  of  former  habits  in  this  respect,  the 
youth  in  question  enters  the  accommodating  apartment.  jModest,  diffi¬ 
dent,  unused  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  he  awaits  the  usual  hour  for 
refreshment.  The  conversation  may  be  general,  jnobably  political, 
perhaps  unmeaning ;  and  each  separates  to  make  his  calls  upon  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  town,  or  to  extend  the  operations  of  his  principaL  Our 
young  traveller  pursues  a  similar  course.  The  day  closes ;  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  past  hours  of  busy  occupation  are  briefly  entered,  the 
needful  letters  of  information  written,  and  the  evening  lounge  and 
evening  meal  arrive.  Conversation  is  renewed ;  amusements  are  re¬ 
commended  ;  newspapers  are  read ;  inuendos  against  religion,  or  the 
claims  of  virtue,  introduced  ; — some  stroll  out,  and  u})on  their  return 
from  their  nocturnal  perambulations,  are  little  prepared  to  impart  sen¬ 
timents  or  j)roduce  impressions  favourable  to  morals.  Neither  their 
Linguage  nor  their  conduct  will,  in  fact,  endure  the  scrutiny  of  virtue 
or  the  test  of  religion.  They  are  fitted  only  to  vitiate  conscience  and 
wrrupt  the  heart.  Expressions  are  repeated,  which  at  first,  like  the 
gjites  <)f  hell,  as  ^Milton  describes,  *  grate  harsh  discord  *  upon  the  unac¬ 
customed  ear.  There  is  a  deposit  of  evil,  a  leaven  of  unrighteousness 
left  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  mind.  It  may,  however.  l>e  for  a  time 
resisted  by  virtuous  predilections,  a  yet  unsophisticated  mind,  and  a  cul¬ 
tivated  understanding.  The  lessons  (»f  early  instruction,  if  haply  they 
have  been  judicious  and  religious,  will  be  called  to  mind,  ])arental 
solicitude,  prayers,  and  admonitions  will  catch  the  inward  quick-glanc¬ 
ing  thought,  though  it  be  only  like  the  refiectious  of  a  mirror,  or  the 
reminiscences  of  a  dream  ;  and,  perchance,  maternal  tears  will  seem  to 
flow'  again  with  their  entreating  kindness  and  siibituing  effect.  Satan 
has  only,  at  present,  insinuated  the  doubt — ‘  Hath  Ood  said.  Ye  shall 
not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  ?*  Another  day  arrives  ;  other  teinp- 
t'.itioiis  present  themselves  ;  and  if  the  impression  be  not  deej)ened,  it  is 
at  least  not  obliterated.  1’he  unexperienced  youth  proceeds  on  his 
journey,  pursues  his  appointed  course,  and  by  his  associations  in  new 
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but  himilar  places  <»f  ctuicourse  and  cniiinmnion,  adds  to  his  stt*res  of 
disastrous  knowled|^*,  till  the  revolting  character  of  vice  is  diminished 
hv  familiarity  and  habit  ;  that  which  was  displeasing  hectunes  tiderahle, 
Uien  attractive,  and  finallv  destructive.  If  an  accurate  and  full-length 
|)ortrait  of  his  future  self  c(nild  he  exhibited  to  present  many  a 

ycnithful  adventurer  would  start  with  astonishment,  and  resentfully  ex¬ 
claim  with  linzael,  ^  Is  thy  servant  a  d<»gthat  he  should  dt»  this  thing?’ 
and  yet,  by  the  gradual  encroachments  of  sin  u]>on  a  heart  once  ajn)a- 
rently  guarded  and  pervaded  with  virtuous  sentiments,  its  base  usurfia- 
tion  is  established,  and  its  detestable  dictates  are  entirely  obeyed.  The 
influence  of  a  guilty  comjianionship,  into  which  a  young  man  may  1k‘ 
thus  early  thrown,  is  incalculably  great,  by  nreaking  down  the  barriers 
which  have  lK‘en  previously  reared  by  parental  training  or  the  discipline 
of  a  gtMMi  education,  or  by  confirming  previous  propensities  to  evil  and 
habits  of  vice.  And  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  number  is  very 
considerable,  of  young  men  in  this  kind  (if  employment,  and  that  fhost* 
who  are  exjKised  t(>  these  moral  hazards  are  hereafter  to  be  the  heads  of 
familii»s,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  effect  uptm  society  is  such  as  to 
constitute  a  powerful  claim  upon  »nir  attention,  our  8ynn)athies,  and  our 
prayers.’ — pp.  47—50. 

We  must  make  room  for  another  extniet,  taken  from  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  ‘the  duties  of  schoolmasters  and  teachers,’  the  whole  of 
which  is  characterised  by  sound  sense,  and  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  We  know  the  gentleman  to  whom  our  author 
refers  in  such  grateful  terms,  as  the  guide  and  instructor  of  his 
youth,  and  have  heard  others  of  his  pupils,  occujiying  like  Dr. 
Cox  important  stations  in  the  C’hurch  of  Ciod,  speak  of  him  in 
similar  language.  W  ould  that  the  number  of  such  teachers 
wits  greatly  multiplied. 


‘  One  of  the  first  (d)jects  <»f  a  tutor  should  be,  to  secure  a  spirit  of 
obedience,  by  conciliating  aflectioii  and  winning  confidence.  At  an 
earlier  period,  the  child  sliould  he  trained  to  the  habit  of  obedience, 
even  though  he  may  not  know  the  reasons  of  it ;  but  as  the  mind  ex¬ 
pands,  these  should  he  supplied  to  the  young  man  ;  habit  will  then  be¬ 
come  principle.  At  the  jicriod  when  young  men  are  most  disposed  t(» 
revolt,  and  to  question  ‘  the  wisd<»m  <»f  their  ancestors,’  they  are  most 
really  prepared  to  comprehend  the  grtmnds  of  discipline  and  the  recti¬ 
tude  of  authority  ;  and  he  will  best  secure  it,  who,  while  he  slums  it 
t»»  bt'  legitimate,  makes  it  kind.  A  tutor  is  in  the  natural  position  of 
dictating  to  his  pu])il,  as  to  the  course  of  his  studies  and  the  inode  of  pur¬ 
suing  them  ;  and  having  carefullv  devised  his  plan,  he  must  render  it 
evident,  amidst  the  fluctuations  of  juvenile  caprice  or  igni>rance,  that 
instruction  is  a  blessing  to  him  wlu»  is  taught,  and  a  means  used  for  a 
still  higher  end  by  him  who  teaches. 

*  Ideius  ot  pleasure  should  Ik*  connected  with  those  of  tuition.  I  he 
labor  ip'^e^  I'tUnptas  may  certainly  lx*  accomplished  if  the  mind  lx*  pro¬ 
perly  disciplined,  and  niay  lx*  per^x’luated  throughout  the  whole  course 
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of  intellectual  effort..  Formerly,  the  nuids  to  knowledge  resembled 
thofceof  the  country,  rugged  and  rutty,  full  of  dry  and  stony  technicali- 
ties,  or  the  mud  of  the  ancient  schools,  and  progress  was  necessarily 
slow  and  difficult :  and  though  there  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge,  the 
skilful  contrivances  of  art  assisting  science,  and  the  plenitude  of  well- 
arranged  classifications  in  the  various  departments  of  knowledge,  to¬ 
gether  with  improvements  in  oral  communication,  have  smoothed  and 

macadamized  it. 

‘  The  writer  may  be  pard(»ned  for  the  personality  of  a  reference  to 
the  guide  of  his  earlier  years,  as  it  affords  an  illustration  of  the  subject. 
His  method  was  familiar  and  Socratic.  Instead  of  wearying  the  spirit 
with  everlasting  iterations  of  terms  and  phrases,  and  driving  his  pupil 
blindfold  along  the  paths  of  knowledge,  by  conning  over  dry  or  unintel¬ 
ligible  things,  he  would  stimulate  the  faculties  into  action  by  winning 
means,  elicit  thought,  and  employ  discussion.  He  not  only  imparted 
what  he  knew,  but  prompted  inquiry,  and  became  his  pupil’s  com¬ 
panion  in  research.  If  there  were  difficulties  which  he  himself  felt, 
he  would  acknowledge  them,  and  seek  to  obviate  them,  inviting  obser¬ 
vation,  calling  in  the  aid  of  reason,  or  appealing  to  the  elucidation  of 
experiments,  and  tracking  the  dark  shadow  that  flitted  l)efore  him,  till 
he  overtook  and  dispersed  it,  or  climbing  the  lofty  mountain,  with 
a  patient  and  persevering  step,  till  he  ascended  the  height  of  discovery  ; 
or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties  were  those  only  of  his  pupil,  he 
would  unfold  the  facts  to  him  in  a  way  which  not  only  gave  him  a 
present  triumph,  but  taught  him  the  method  of  future  and  more  im- 
|)ortant  conquest.  He  knew  it  was  better  not  to  pass  a  difficulty 
without  mastering  it ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  permitting  flight  or 
evasion,  he  would  gently  conduct  his  perplexed  and  half-desponding 
young  friend  over  many  a  pons  mi  norum  in  literature  and  science.  He 
still  lives,  and  may  he  long  live — tlie  inspirer  of  taste,  and  the  guide  to 
useful  knowledge  !’ — 12G — 128. 

rhe  extracts  we  have  given  will  enable  our  readers  to  form 
their  own  judgment  on  the  style  in  which  this  volume  is  written, 
and  as  that  judgment  7tiust  be  highly  favorable,  we  need  not  sjiy 
a  word  of  commendation  on  this  point.  Jn  reference  to  the 
more  substiinlial  qualities  of  the  work,  we  shall  merely  remark, 
that  it  has  rarely  happened  to  us,  to  meet  with  a  treatise  ot  a  di¬ 
dactic  and  religious  nature,  which  combines  in  so  happy  a  degree, 
the  pleasing  and  the  instructive,  the  power  to  interest  with  the 
power  to  benefit.  The  extensive  circulation  of  such  a  volume 
among  the  younger  branches  of  our  families,  cjinnot  fail  to  exercise 
an  influence  friendly  to  domestic  peace,  to  all  fraternal  affections, 
and  to  that  purest  of  human  passions  which  rests  complacently  on 
the  bather  of  all  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  grace. 


Art,  \'II.  I.  Tke  Church  Review,  and  Scottish  Ecclesiastical 
Magazine,  No.  XXIII.,  February, 

2.  Repifrts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  on 
Church  Extension:  Given  in  and  read,  May,  1835,  183(5,  and  1837. 
By  Thomas  Ciialmkrs,  D.l).,  Convener. 

3.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Rdigions 
Instruction,  Scotland, 

4.  On  the  Law  of  Christ  Respecting  Civil  Obedience,  especially  in  t/w 
Payment  of  Tribute  ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Notes  and  Documents. 
By  John  Bhown,  D.l).,  Minister  of  the  JJnitetl  Associate  Congre- 
gation,  Brougliton-place ;  and  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology  to 
the  United  Secession  Church.  Edinburgh:  ^I.  Paterson. 

^PllE  Ecclesiiistical  conflict  pending  in  Scotland  wiis  for  a  long 
^  period  nothing  more  than  a  war  of  principles ;  and  such  hut 
for  tlie  folly  of  churchmen,  it  might  perhaps  have  remained  to  a 
distant  day.  No  movement  was  made,  on  either  side,  which 
could  be  expected  very  speedily  to  terminate  in  any  great  j)rac- 
tical  results.  Like  the  old  warfare  against  the  evils  of  patronage, 
unsoundness  of  doctrine,  and  relaxation  of  discipline,  the  new 
contest  against  the  principle  of  an  Establishment  might  have  beoii 
treated  as  a  mere  speculation.  While  the  Dissenters  triumphed 
in  argument^  the  sjifety  of  the  state-church  would  have  been  to  treat 
them  and  their  allegations  with  the  old  affectation  of  disdain  and 
contempt.  Although  the  pride  of  churchmen  might  thus  have 
been  humbled,  their  temporal  interests  would  have  been  se¬ 
cure.  But  when,  instead  of  submitting  with  seeming  patience, 
Jis  formerly,  to  charges  which  it  was  vain  atteinjitiiig  to  rebut, 
they  turned  round  and  made  an  aggressive  movei.nent,  — their 
long-bojisted  security  wiis  gone  at  once  and  for  ever.  This  was 
recklessly  to  engjige  in  a  species  of  warfare,  for  which  they 
wanted  the  armour,  the  prowess,  and  the  tactics  indis|)ensable  to 
success;  and  the  result  must  be  their  signal  defeat,  and  the  total 
destruction  of  their  cause.  As  their  oidy  answer  to  the  arguments 
urged  against  their  old  endowments,  luis  been  loud  clamour,  with 
a  corresponding  effort  to  obtain  new  ones,  will  it  be  any  wonder, 
if,  like  tJie  dog  in  the  fable,  while  grasping  at  the  shadow,  they 
lose  the  sub8t4ince  ?  \\"ith  a  view  to  aggnindize  themselves,  and 
to  trample  the  Voluntaries  under  their  feet,  they  foolishly  framed, 
and  are  madly  prosecuting  their  celebrated  scheme  of  Church 
Extension;  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  such  a  Ciovennnent  grant 
as  in  the  furthenince  of  that  scheme,  they,  and  their  Tory  sup¬ 
porters  in  Parliament,  may  be  pleased  to  require.  Thus  outrag¬ 
ing  the  feelings  and  infringing  the  rights  of  others  they  have 
wantonly  called  forth  the  most  powerful  opposition  from  men  ol 
the  soundest  heads  and  hearts  in  the  country,  even  among  them- 
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selves  as  well  as  ainon^  Dissenters.  Should  the  Legislature  be 
brought  seriously  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  opposition  they  have 
excited,  how  glaring  and  extreme  will  their  folly  appear !  It  will 
then  be  found,  not  only  that  ‘  the  church  is  in  danger,*  but  that 
the  utter  destruction  of  her  civil  establishment  must  be  nigh  at 
hand. 

Our  readers,  we  think,  will  readily  admit  that  ample  evidence 
Mas  adduced  in  our  former  article,  to  j)rove  that  the  Establish¬ 
ment  in  Scotland,  so  far  from  meriting  further  extension,  deserves 
to  be  speedily,  completely,  and  for  ever  overthrown.  But,  while 
our  former  discussion  is,  in  one  view,  decisive  of  tlie  whole  ques¬ 
tion,  the  state  of  matters  at  present,  renders  it  imperative,  that 
we  should  now  more  particularly  attempt  to  show  that  the  Church 
Extension  scheme  itself  is  in  a  high  degree  absurd,  ini¬ 
quitous,  and  impracticable. 

The  character  of  this  project  may  be  judged  of,  not  only  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  originated,  but  from  the  means  which 
have  been  employed  to  insure  its  success.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  increase  and  usefidness  of  Evangelical  Dissenters,  it  had 
never  been  heard  of.  An  unwilling,  but  unavoidable  conviction 
of  their  growing  importance  and  influence  in  the  country,  })ro- 
voked  churchmen — not  certiiinly  to  the  exercise  of  love,  but 
nevertheless,  to  the  performance  of  many  good  works.  Among 
these,  however,  their  efforts  for  Church  Extension  must  not  be 
numbered ;  for  the  promoters  of  this  scheme,  with  high  preten¬ 
sions  to  wisdom,  beneficence,  and  piety,  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  unprincipled  attempts  to  calumniate  Dissenters,  to 
deceive  their  own  people,  and  to  impose  on  the  Government. 

After  the  violent  attempts  made  for  many  years  to  put  dow  n 
the  Secession,  had  completely  failed,  it  became  common  among 
the  more  respecUdile  class  of  churchmen  to  admit  and  applaud  its 
importance  and  utility  in  the  land.  Thus  we  find  the  Rev.  Sir 
Henry  Moncreiff,  who  wrote  about  twenty  years  ago,  making  the 
following  sUitement :  ‘It  cannot  be  denied,  that  among  the  mi- 
‘  nisters  belonging  to  the  Secession,  there  are  individuals  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  most  respectable  ministers  of  the  Establishment; 

‘  and  it  ought  to  be  in  candour  admitted,  that  their  people  are, 

‘  by  a  great  proportion  of  them,  as  weW  instructed,  as  those  who 
‘  adhere  to  the  church.  It  is  obviously  a  subject  of  serious  regret, 
‘  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  should  be  in  a  state  of 
‘  separation  from  the  EsUiblishinent ;  and  so  much  the  more  that 
‘  there  is  now  no  essential  difference  in  the  education,  in  the  doc- 
‘  trines,  in  the  standards,  or  in  the  general  character  of  the  Esta- 
‘blishcdand  the  Seceding  clergy.’ *  How  different  from  this 


*  Hricf  Account  of  tlic  Constitution  of  tlic  KstaMished  (Miurcli  of  Scol- 
^nd,  pp.  70,  IH. 
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the  employed  by  our  modern  cliurcli  extenders  !  One 

of  them,  whom  it  were  a  disjrnice  to  his  brethren  to  name  in 
the  same  pa^e  with  almost  any  of  them,  has  represented  the  whole 
of  the  largest  Hody  of  Seeeders  as  li^uilty  of  /^er/nry,  because,  in 
his  view  their  orijifinal  Creed  bound  them  to  approve  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  an  Est;d)iishment,  which  yet  they  now  repudiate  and  con¬ 
demn.  Even  Dr.  Chalmers,  who,  in  Ins  better  davs,  avowed 
himself  their  friend,  and  was  sometimes  their  panegyrist,  since  he 
was  si*ized  with  his  Church  Extension  mania^  speaks  of  ‘the  vul- 
‘  i^arity  and  violence  of  those  agitators  who  have  j^one  about  as 
‘  emissaries  of  mischief,  saitterini^  all  the  elements  of  dissension 
and  discontent  ‘  amon^  the  people  !  *  *  The  conductors  of  the 
Church  Eeview,  however,  have  j^^one  far  beyond  this;  but  we  will 
not  defile  our  pa^es  by  retailing  their  outraj^eoiis  slanders. 

Not'only  are  the  sUiteinents  of  the  Reviewer  as  false  as  they 
are  outrageous,  but  he  must  have  known  them  to  be  so.  I'he 
most  violent  and  reckless  voluntary  in  Scotland  never,  at  any 
public  meeting  or  ‘soiree,’  employed,  or  would  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  employ,  any  such  horrible  and  inflammatory  lanj^uai^e 
as  that  which  is  imputed  to  ‘.some  reverend  Doctors.*  77^//  frame 
their  lips  to  speak  of  ‘  setting  the  church  on  fire  ’ — of  ‘  scat- 
tc*rini^  tier  ministers  as  chaff  before  the  wind* — or  ‘of  wadin^^ 
ankle-deep  in  the  blood  of  churchmen  !*  If  there  is  one  Scrip¬ 
ture  which,  more  than  another,  they  are  accustomed  to  quote  and 
to  appropriate,  it  is  this, — ‘  the  weapons  of  onr  warfare  are  7i(ft 
‘  ennui! ^  but  mijj^hty  through  Ciod  to  the  pulliiij^  down  of  strong;- 
‘ holds,*  is:c.  And  as  to  ‘the  lan^uatj^e  and  conduct  of  the  Central 
‘  Hoard  and  the  Cnited  Synod,*  let  their  Resolutions  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  referred  to,  which  were  advertised  in  the  Patriot  and  otlier 
vehicles  of  public  information,  speak  for  themselves.  We  have 
])erused  and  reperused  them ;  nor  do  we  hesiUite  confidently  to 
affirm,  that  the  most  torturing  construction  of  malignant  criticism 
will  Ih*  unable  to  find  in  them  any  thing  even  approaching  to 
what  is  denounced  as  being  ‘  seditious  language.*  The  truth  is, 
the  Reviewer  belongs  to  a  class,  who,  in  reference  to  Dissenters 
labour  to  alarm  the  fears,  and  to  call  forth  the  vengeance  of  the 
executive  Government ; — nor,  do  they  conceal  their  anxiety  to 
bring  back  the  iron  age  of  our  Pitts,  our  Dundases,  and  our 
Hraxfields ;  when  those  who  ventured  on  freedom  of  discussion, 
were  in  danger  of  bonds  and  imprijioiinient,  of  banishment  or 
death.  Although  they  know  not  how  lo  excuse  the  Duke  of 
W  ellington  for  the  part  he  took  in  [>{issing  the  Emancipation 
Hill,  yet  their  chief  hope  for  ‘  restoring  the  Protestant  constitu- 
‘  tion  in  all  its  pristine  purity,*  seems  to  be  in  the  House  of  Lords, 


*  Ho|M»rl  tlio  i’oininiUtH'  of  tho  (iencral  AssomMv  of  Cliurcli  ot 
SiMukiiul  on  Church  Kxtcnsioii.  (ItVlT)  12. 
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which  they  characterize  as  ‘that  Hulwark  between  the  tyranny 
<of  kin^  and  the  sara(jeuess  of  mobs!* 

And  vet  some  of  these  men,  witli  all  their  bitterness  a^inst 
Dissenters  and  others  of  liberal  views,  have  succeeded  in  deluding 
many  simple  people  into  the  belief,  that  their  burning  zeal  has 
for  its  principal  ol)ject  the  extension  of  the  church  of  Christ,  the 
friend  of  men  and  ‘  the  Prince  of  Peace.'  After  assuring  their 
wretched  dunes,  that  ‘  the  arrows  of  Conder,  Wardlaw,  Marshall, 
‘Young,  and  Dick,  lie  shivered  in  a  thousand  fragments,  and  held 
‘  up  as  trophies  of  their  utter  defeat — that  their  mystifications, 
‘their  sophistry,  and  misrepresentations,  are  fully  exposed,  and 
*  held  up  to  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  an  intelligent  public,’ — these 
worthies  proceed  to  show  that  public  what  they  think  ‘  a  more 
excellent  way.’ 

Hut,  in  truth,  some  much  more  estimable  men  than  those  to 
wluun  we  now  refer,  have  degraded  themselves  above  measure  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  attempted  to  delude  the  people, 
that  they  might  get  their  co-operation  in  promoting  the  foolish 
scheme  of  Church  Extension.  They  first  tried  them  by  fniming 
specimens  of  Parliamentary  petitions  on  the  subject  suited  to 
various  tastes.  Five  different  forms  at  least  were  sent  through 
the  country,  accompanied  with  letters  to  all  clergymen,  request¬ 
ing  them  to  fix  on  that  most  likely  to  please  in  their  respective 
localities,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  getting  numerous  signa¬ 
tures  ‘  in  every  parish,  however  remote,  and  among  every  popu- 
‘  lation,  however  humble.  ’ 

And  how  were  the  signatures  obtained  ?  By  different  writers 
about  the  time  referred  to,  statements  substantially  the  same  as 
what  follows,  were  made ;  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  man  has 
dared  to  contradict  them  to  this  day.  In  many  instances,  the 
clergy,  and  their  emissaries,  procured  the  signatures  of  men,  and 
even  of  females  and  children^  in  consequence  of  representations 
the  most  fallacious  ; — as,  for  instance,  that  the  object  of  the  peti¬ 
tion  was  merely  to  provide  instruction  for  the  poor,  who  must 
(Jtherwise  be  neglected  ; — that  a  very  small  grant  of  money  would 
he  necessjiry  ; — that  it  wiis  not  at  all  intended  to  interfere  with 
Dissenters ; — that  there  was  nothing  political  in  the  matter,  nor 
any  object  whatever,  but  ‘  the  exaivation  of  the  immense  mitss  of 
‘  heathenism '  in  the  towns,  and  villages,  and  hamlets,  in 
our  land  ;  and  that  therefore  Dissenters  of  every  chws, 
and  politicians  of  every  creed,  might,  in  perfect  consis¬ 
tency  with  their  peculiar  principles,  append  their  names  to  these 
petitions.  In  some  cases,  the  petitions  were  never  read  to  those 
who  were  required  to  subscribe  them.  In  other  instances,  where 
‘ioubts  were  expressed,  such  influence  iis  grandees  may  l>e  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  on  those  in  humbler  life,  or  landlords  over  their 
tenants,  and  masters  over  their  servants,  was  successfully  em- 
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ployed.  Numbers  who  ultimately  found  that  they  had  been  de¬ 
ceived,  applied  to  have  their  names  erjised,  but  were  refused ;  and 
some  signed  counter-petitions.  Nevertheless,  the  petitions  got 
up  in  this  disgraceful  way,  were,  without  loss  of  time,  forwarded 
to  Parliament.  But  when  the  facts  of  the  case  were  brought  out, 
not  only  the  great  body  of  Dissenters,  but  vtist  numbers  of 
those  connected  with  the  Establishment,  joined  in  representing 
the  true  state  of  matters,  by  forwarding  a  sufficient  number  of 
petitions  so  expressed  as  to  render  it  evident,  that,  had  the  en¬ 
dowments  prayed  for  been  granted,  there  would  have  been  a 
simulUineous  burst  of  indignation  in  every  district  of  the  Ignited 
Empire,  which  no  power  on  earth  could  have  suppressed. 

1  he  next  extmordinary  device  of  the  Church  Extensionists  was 
to  publish  Annual  Reports  of  their  proceedings.  And  of  these 
Reports  we  cannot  say  less,  than  that  they  abound  with  more 
extravjigant  descriptions,  more  Utopian  theories,  more  ingenious 
nonsense,  and  more  glaring  mis-statements,  than  were  ever  before 
attempted  to  be  palmed  on  human  credulity  by  any  set  of 
men  pretending  to  common  sense,  or  common  lionesty.  The 
celebrated  individual,  who  is  their  real  author,  while  greatly  to 
be  pitied,  as  having,  no  doubt,  been  imposed  on  by  others  of  a 
baser  description,  who  have  played  upon  his  childish  simplicity, 
and  heated  imagination,  is  also  greatly  to  be  condemned,  as  hav¬ 
ing  in  his  turn,  drawn  largely  on  what  he  calls  ‘  the  gullibility  * 
of  the  people.  Let  us  take  the  following  specimen  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  remark  ,“-it  respects  the  public  meetings  held  in  vari¬ 
ous  places  for  promoting  the  scheme : 

‘  It  is  certainly  most  gratifying  to  have  had  the  countenance  on 
ihesi*  occasions,  of  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  co\intry,  and  that 
onr  first  nobility  shonld  have  presided  or  taken  part  in  the  business  of 
these  ;ussemhlies.  Rut  W'e  confess  ourselves  to  have  been  still  more 
interested  by  the  evening  meetings  at  which  wx\were  encouraged  by  a 
large  and  increasing  attendance  of  the  common  peo]de.  It  is  not  t<M» 
mnch  t(»  s;iy  of  these  meetings  that  they  have  medicated  the  spirit  of 
every  neighbourhood  in  which  they  have  been  held :  and  that  without 
a  xinyte  ejcceptiou^  they  havt*  left  bi'hind  them  a  preponderance  of  con¬ 
viction  and  gooil  will  in  favour  of  the  Established  Church.  The  accep¬ 
tance  ^  the  cordiality y  often  the  enthusiasm^  wherewith  our  speakers  were 
Tutened  to,  have  xcarcely  in  one  instance  been  rujfted  by  so  much  as  a 
whisper  of  diss'disfaction.  Even  in  what  to  ns  were  the  most  fi>rnii- 
duhle  places,  and  wliere  the  greatest  oj)jx)sition  w^as  anticipated,  the 
argument  on  the  side  of  the  Church  and  of  Church  extension  found 
its  way  into  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  a  willing  auditory.  Though 
certainly  prepared  for  controversy ,  shoutd  it  come  in  our  way,  we  have 
not  yet  been  called  to  any  serious  encounter  with  it.  On  the  contrary, 
the  inherent  strength  of  our  cause  seems  to  be  felt  and  acknowledged, 
wherever  we  hare  the  opportunity  of  openly  and  publicly  propoundiwj 
it ;  and  nevix  did  ttn  experiment  at  first  untried,  and  therefore  sow^. 
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ythut  uncertain y  so  spee^iilif  conduct  its  adventurers  to  an  exjicrience  at 
once  the  most  delight  ful  in  itself^  and  promising  the  licst  results  to  the 
prottperitif  and  safety  of  the  Chitrch  of  Scotland,  The  cause  of  an 
endowed  and  established  Church  is  now  more  linked  and  identified  than 
ever  with  the  cause  oj  the  common  people  ;  and  as  the  fruit  of  the  ex¬ 
positions  that  have  been  giveHy  we  have  advanced  prodigiouslu  in  moral 
strength  during  the  course  of  the  last  twelvemonth,  \\  c  hold  that  the 
doings  of  ih(  agency  last  year  have  established  to  demonstration,  that 
our  cause  has  only  to  be  knowtiy  in  order  to  become  triumphant  every 
where.  They  have  had  a  most  powerful  sanative  influence  over  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  Establishmmt  ;  and  we  feel  assured 
that  a  public  meeting  in  every  parish  would  make  the  whole  of  our  an¬ 
cient  kingdom  to  rise,  if  not  as  one  man,  at  least  in  overbearing  major¬ 
ity,  for  the  defence  oj  our  Church,  and  the  furtherance  of  the  great 
objects  which  she  is  now  prosecuting.  It  is  all  the  more  desirable  to 
make  kn(»wii  the  inherent  and  essential  popularity  of  our  cause,  under 
the  discouragements  to  which  we  are  exposed  from  the  retardation,  or, 
for  the  season,  the  disappointment  of  our  hopes.  Ours  is  a  cause  t(M) 
firmly  based  on  the  principles  and  sense  of  the  Scottish  community  to 
be  ^iven  up  in  despair.  It  may  be  shaken,  but  cannot  he  overthrown. 
Did  we  hut  know  wherein  it  is  that  its  great  strength  lies,  we  should 
not  he  discouraged  either  by  adverse  decisions  within  the  senate,  or  by 
those  sounds  of  fierce  and  fearful  controversy  without,  to  which  the 
agitation  of  its  questions  may  from  time  to  time  have  given  rise.* 

— Report,  (18.37)  pp.  12 — 14. 

We  could  not  read  this  passage,  without  having  brought 
forcibly  to  our  recollection  the  adage,  Credat  Judeeus, — Believe  it 
who  can.  But  we  shall  only  Siiy,  tliat  he  must  be  a  wonderful 
simpleton  and  of  easy  faith  indeed,  who  does  not  at  once  perceive 
that  the  wrapt  enthusiast,  who  penned  it,  was  recording  merely 
the  visions  of  his  fancy,  and  the  wishes  generated  in  a  disordered 
brain,  instead  of  facts  that  had  been  or  that  could  be  substantiated. 
After  due  inquiry  in  the  proper  quarters,  we  are  compelled, 
‘  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,*  to  aver,  what  we  undertake  before 
any  competent  tribunal  to  prove,  that  the  above  statements 
generally,  but  especially  those  which  we  have  marked  in  italics^ 
and  they  are  indeed  nearly  the  whole,  are  totally  at  variance  with 
the  realities  of  the  case.  The  Deputation  referred  to,  so  far  from 
being  ‘prepared  to  meet  controversy  *  at  the  public  meetings  which 
they  held,  would  suflTer  none*  to  reply  to  any  of  their  arguments  or 
averments :  and  when  afterwards  challenged  to  meet  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  the  challenge  was  positively  declined,  under  the  pretence, 
that,  as  Dr.  Simpson,  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  talented  among 
them,  declared,  ‘  controversy  was  not  the  principle  of  their  pro  • 
‘ceedings.  At  their  commencement,*  he  adds,  ‘this  point  was 
‘  fully  considered  and  determined ;  and  in  announcing  to  our 
‘  brethren  the  measures  we  are  now  pursuing,  it  was  distinctly 
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‘  Htateil  that  the  object  is  not  of  a  controversial  character,  hut 
‘  to  communicate  information  on  tlie  subject  of  Church  extensiiMi.’ 
I'liese  were  the  very  words  of  his  letter,  dcclininjr  a  challen<re 
which  had  been  j^iven  him  after  speaking  at  one  of  the  ineetiiit^ 
referred  to — the  letter  can  at  any  time  be  produced ;  and  the  terms 
of  it  are  in  express  contradiction  to  the  statement  in  the  Ue|)ort, 
tliat  ‘they  were  certainly  prepared  for  controversy,  should  it  come 
*  in  their  way  !  *  Why,  a«;ain,  did  these  ambulatory  physicians 
need  to  ‘  medicate  the  spirit  of  every  neijijhbourhood,’  and  to 
produce  ‘  a  sanative  influence  '  on  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants, 
if  their  minds  had  been  previously  in  any  thinj»*  like  a  sound  ami 
healthy  sUite?  While  publicly  proclaiming  and  administering;* 
their  iwstrums^  ‘  whispers  of  dissatisliiction  ’  were  not  allowed. 
Hut  counter-meetini;s,  much  more  numerously  attends d^  nere  sub¬ 
sequently  held  ;  and  when  the  deleterious  nature  of  their  pre¬ 
scriptions  was  described,  a  response  was  ^iven,  not  in  ‘  whispers  of 
dissatisfaction,^  but  in  thunderinjr  peals  of  indignation.  If,  indeed, 
as  the  Report  sjiys,  ‘their  cause  has  only  to  he  known,  in  order  to 
become  triunqihant  every  where,*  how’  does  it  happen  that  peti¬ 
tions  in  its  favour  from  among  the  people  are  now  heard  of  no 
where?  And  how  will  they  he  able  to  account  for  the  unde¬ 
niable  fact,  that  petitions  against  it  among  all  hut  the  most  rabid 
'I'ories,  are  in  preparation  ‘every  where,*  and  with  thousands  and 
thous«inds  of  signatures,  alike  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  are 
pouring  in  daily  into  the  Commons  House  of  Rarliamenl.  I  he 
late  petition  against  endowments  from  the  city  of  CHasgow 
alone,  was  subscribed  hy  10,400  persons.  Their  attempts  to  gull 
the  people,  then,  have  after  all  proved  to  be  equally  foolish,  con¬ 
temptible,  and  abortive. 

lint  they  have  also  attempted  fearfully  to  impose  on  the  (h)- 
vernment  of  the  country.  And  the  first  species  of  imposition 
which  they  sought  to  practise  on  the  ministry  of  the  day,  after 
their  plans  of  Church  extension  had  been  concocted,  was  to 
have  it  understom!  and  tjiken  for  granted  as  a  mattei  of  course, 
that  all  their  representations  on  the  subject,  just  because  they 
w’ere  theirs,  must  necessarily  contain  ‘  the  truth,  the  w  hole  truth, 
‘and  nothing  but  the  truth.*  They  had,  at  one  criti«il  period  in 
the  history  of  the  c;ise,  so  far  succeeded  in  this,  that  their  confi¬ 
dence  of  an  ultimate  triumph  waxed  bold,  and  began  to  be 
expn*88ed  in  terms  of  frantic  delight.  This  can  hardly  be  i*on- 
sidered  matter  of  w  onder,  w’hen,  to  use  their  ow  n  phrase,  it  w  as  a 
‘  confidence  founded  on  the  gracious  recommendation  of  their 
‘  cause  from  the  throne  !  ’  Our  readers  w'ill  remember  that  this 
recommendation  w’as  made  on  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of 
Sir  Robert  Reel’s  Parliament.  The  light,  which  they  sup- 
posiMl  that  the  hated  Reform  Rill  had  well  nigh  ‘  put  out  in  obscure 
‘darkni'ss,*  had  just  begun  to  dawn.  They  hoped  that  the  palmy 
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(lays  of  Toryism  wore  about  to  return  in  all  their  brightness  and 
beneficence — when  the  Church  would  only  have  to  ask,  and  her 
ancient  friends  and  natural  allies  would  be  ready  to  give.  But 
unfortunately  for  the  cause  and  the  confidence  of  our  Church  ex- 
tensionists,  though  happily  for  the  interests  of  freedom,  equity^ 
and  truth,  those  halcyon  days  soon  passed  away.  And  before  pub¬ 
lishing  their  Report  for  May,  1835,  they  were  compelled,  under 
a  feeling  of  bitter  disappointment,  and  inexpressible  sorrow,  to 
speak  of  them  as  days  that  had  alreiidy  gone. 

*  *  The  days  ivercy  they  say,  '  when  it  might  have  l)een  thought 
enough  to  have  addressed  ourselves  in  written  memorials,  or  by  per¬ 
sonal  interviews,  to  the  wisdom  of  onr  rulers,  to  their  own  indepenilent 
judgment  and  principle ;  and  in  such  a  cause  as  ours,  with  such  an 
object  of  best  and  highest  patriotism,  we  d(»  feel  ourselves  on  firm 
vantage  ground  for  holding  converse  with  the  statesmen  and  senators  of 
our  land.  Rut  over  and  above  this,  there  is  note  in  public  questions 
a  demand  for  external  testimony,  an  anxiety  to  learn  what  may  he  the 
collective  voice  of  the  people^  perhaps  a  disposition  to  number  rather 
than  to  weigh  ;  and  so  in  this  preference  (»f  arithmetic  over  statics,  to 
hinge  every  measure  or  determination  of  the  governing  body  more  on 
the  state  of  a  will  that  is  without,  than  on  a  wisdom  within,  taking  in¬ 
dependent  cognizance  of  every  question,  and  deciding  on  the  merits 
which  inherently  and  essentially  belong  to  it.  In  the  judicatories  of 
our  Church,  the  light  of  scripture  and  the  light  of  reason  are  the  para- 
mount  authorities  mhich  me  acknowledge  ;  and  let  it  be  our  prayer,  that 
under  their  guidance  we  may  be  upheld  in  a  fearless  course  of  consist¬ 
ency  and  rectitude,  which  not  even  the  oppositions  of  tlie  multitude 
shall  ever  tempt  us  to  desist  or  to  deviate  from. —  But  when  a  civil 
government  requires  to  know,  not  only  what  is  for  the  gcMul  of  the 
community,  but,  ere  they  shall  adopt  it,  to  know  also  what  is  the  will 
of  the  (community — in  helping  them  to  this  information,  we  felt  as  if  we 
acted  undei'  the  sanction  of  apostolic  example,  in  becoming  all  things  to 
all  men,  if  by  any  means  in  themselves  lawful,  we  could  obtain  that  ex¬ 
tension  of  our  Church,  which,  with  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  enlarged 
preaching  of  the  word,  might  l)e  the  instrument  of  saving  many  souls.’ 

— Report  f<»r  Hi35,  ])p.  10, 11. 

I'here  is  in  this  passage  an  artful,  but  a  very  obvious  and  base 
insinuation  against  the  Government  and  the  Legislature  generally, 
that  their  rule  of  judging  and  acting  in  a  case  so  imj)orUint  as  that 
referred  to,  would  merely  be  a  regjird  to  the  wishes,  however 
erroneously  formed  or  absiirdly  expressed — of  their  respective 
constituents,  whose  favour  and  continued  support  they  were 
anxious,  at  whatever  expense  of  political  principle  or  even  of 
piety,  to  secure.  That  this  is  not  an  overstrained  inference  from 
the  hints  here  more  covertly  thrown  out,  is  evident  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sufficiently  plain,  broad,  and  unmeasured  language,  em¬ 
ployed  shortly  after,  on  the  subject,  by  Dr.  Chalmers  at  a  meeting 
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of  what  is  called  the  Commission  of  the  (ieneral  Assembly  :  ‘  If^* 
sjiid  the  infuriated  orator,  ‘  men  are  to  be  found  who  can  sport  and 
tamper  with  interests  so  sacred^  to  whom  the  gratijication  o  f  their 
‘  0W7I  electors  is  dearer  far  than  the  moral  and  immortal  welldning 
^  of  the  thousands  beneath  them  in  the  scale  of  society,  who  tose- 
‘  cure  their  Dissenting  constitmmcg  will  make  a  sacrifice  of  the 
‘  unfninchised  population,  and  ratlier  than  that  tlieir  own  wretched 
‘  politics  shouhl  sutfer,  would  have  irreligion  and  ignorance  per- 
fwtnated  among  the  families  of  our  land ;  if  such  men  there  he, 
‘and  there  is  a  voice  of  greater  itscendency  in  the  councils  of  Cio- 
‘  vernment  than  our  own — if  the  highest  objects  of  |)atriotism  must 
‘  make  place  and  give  way  before  the  contests  of  partizanship,  it 
‘  is  not  for  the  church  to  mingle  in  this  unseemly  fray  ;  but  having 
‘  lifted  up  her  testimony,  ana  told  her  rulers,  as  became  her,  both 
‘  of  the  duties  of  the  State,  and  the  necessities  of  the  people,  to 
‘  feel  accpiitted  of  her  office,  and  calmly  wait  the  arrival  of  haj)pier 
‘  times/* 

The  conduct  of  the  legislators  thus  described  and  condemned, 
it  is  intimated,  was  the  more  outrageous,  in  thwarting  the  views  of 
a  Church,  all  whose  judicatories  regulate  their  decisions  solely,  as 
above  stated,  by  ‘  the  li^ht  of  Scripture,  and  the  light  of  reason  as 
‘  the  paramount  authorities  which  they  acknowledge/  But  who 
will  believe  this  ?  Much  has  been  said  of  late  years  about  the  im¬ 
provement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  we 
ourselves  recollect  having  heard  one  of  lier  zealous  friends  men¬ 
tion,  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  a  minister  might  now  read  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  and  appeal  to  its  authority,  in  the  General  Assembly, 
without  being  laughed  at !  But  there  is  much  room  for  further 
improvement.  At  that  very  Assembly  in  which  the  Report 
under  considenition  was  read,  so  far  from  being  guided  by  ‘  the 
‘  light  of  Scripture  as  their  paramount  authority,*  Dr.  M‘Crie,  to 
whom  they  are  so  fond  of  appealing  as  a  friend,  when  it  suits 
their  purpose,  condemns  them  for  having  set  this  autlmrity  at  de¬ 
fiance  in  matters  of  vital  and  pre-eminent  importance.  ‘  An 
‘overture,*  says  he,  ‘involving  a  charge  of  error  on  a  capital 
‘article  of  our  religion,  justification  by  faith,  has  been  dismissed 
‘simply  on  the  declaration  of  the  accused  individual,  that  he  was 
‘perfectly  sound  on  that  head.  The  decision  on  Calls,  so  much 
‘  applauded  by  many,  together  with  its  strange  but  not  unsuitable 
‘  accompauiments,  I  can  look  upon  in  no  omer  light  but  as  an 
‘  attempt  to  gull  the  people  with  a  show  of  privilege,  while  it 
‘  subjects  them  to  be  fettered  at  every  step  in  the  exercise  of  it, 
‘  and  involves  tliem  in  the  inextricable  meshes  of  legal  chicanery/f 


*  Speech,  p.  14. 
t  M‘Cric  s  Sermons,  p.  340. 
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It  seems  most  imaccountiible  that  Dr.  Cluilmers  should  have 
ventured  to  characterize,  as  guided  by  ‘  the  paramount  authority 
‘  of  the  light  of  Scripture  and  the  light  of  reason,’  an  Assembly  in 
which,  in  matters  of  great  religious  importance,  he  and  his  friends 
have  been  so  commonly  outvoted,  and  in  which  their  predecessors 
usually  called,  ‘  the  evangelical  party,*  have  been  in  the  minority, 
and  that  often  a  small  minority,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  ! 
Was  it  that  in  this  too  he  strangely  supposed  he  felt  as  if  he  acted 
under  the  sanction  of  apostolic  example,  in  becoming  ‘  all  things 
to  all  men  ?  * 

However  this  be,  certain  it  is  that  an  appeal  to  apostolic 
example  was  never  before  so  prostituted,  as  when  it  was  made  to 
sjinction  the  mode  in  which  the  General  Assembly’s  committee 
acted  in  ‘  helping  *  government  ‘  to  the  information  *  wanted  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  aid  by  a  pecuniary  grant  in  the  scheme  of 
Church  extension.  They  attempted  this,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
the  old  method  of  ‘  addressing  themselves  in  written  memorials, 

‘  and  by  personal  interviews  to  the  wisdom  of  their  rulers,*  with 
tlie  hope  that,  iis  formerly,  these  would  be  quite  sufficient  And 
of  what  nature  their  representations  were,  may  be  learnt  from  the 
account  given  by  themselves : 

‘  We  addressed  ourselves  to  the  object  of  obtaining  public  and  par¬ 
liamentary  support  in  favour  of  our  Church ;  and  with  the  view  of 
strengthening  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  formal  application  to  govern¬ 
ment  on  its  behalf.  In  our  circular  marked  No.  5,  and  which  was 
distributed  chiefly  among  Scottish  meml)ers  of  parliament,  we  expressed 
a  strong  preference  for  the  aid  of  Government  towards  helping  out 
the  annual  maintenance  of  the  clergymen  of  the  new  churches,  rather 
than  for  a  building  grant  towards  the  erections  themselves.  We  felt 
the  superior  importance  of  the  former  over  the  latter,  to  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  moderating  the  seat-rents,  so  as  to  make  these  churches  accessible 
to  the  common  people  at  large.  Knowing  how  obnoxious  the  very  name 
of  an  endowmient  is  to  those  who  have  refected  not  on  the  precise  use 
to  which  it  is  subservient, — we  endeavoured  to  make  quite  palpable  the 
connexion  between  all  that  we  sought  at  their  hands,  and  the  inestimable 
benefit  of  a  cheap  and  universal  Christian  education  for  the  working 
classes  of  society.  We  had  t(K)  great  confidence  in  the  generosity  and 
love  of  frankness  which  characterize  the  riders  of  every  land  of  freedom, 
to  Ik*  at  all  fearful  of  offending,  because  we  spoke  as  we  felt,  or  because 
we  felt  not  as  petitioners,  but  as  donors.  And  even  still,  should  we  lie 
again  employed  as  the  bearers  of  a  commission  on  the  high  errand 
of  Christian  patriotism,  we  will  go,  not  in  the  attitude  of  fawning  snp- 
plicants,  the  representatives  of  a  prostrate  and  pusillanimous  church, 
grasping  at  the  endowments  of  office,  and  bent,  as  our  imemies  have  told 
iti  cither  on  the  destruction  of  rivals,  or  the  aggrandizement  of  our  own 
sect  and  order.  We  certainly  do  expect  their  co.o})eration  in  this  en¬ 
terprise  of  charity  ;  and  that,  to  arrest  the  gathering  mischief  of  a 
VOL.  111.  2  II 
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depraved,  because  too  ion^  neglected  population,  they  will  U>ili  listen 
to  our  advice,  and  accept  our  aid.  Tlie  hundred  and  thirty  churches 
which  we  shall  put  into  their  hands^  and  ask  them  to  endow,  it  is  not 
to  enrich  the  clergymen,  but  by  the  loivering  of  the  seat -rents  in  each 
and  all  of  these  churches,  to  facilitate  thereinto  the  entry  of  the  piople. 
The  endouTiient  every  shilling  op  which  goes  to  the  cheapening  of 
family-pews  for  the  working  classes,  is  not  a  boon  to  churchmen,  but  is  a 
boon  to  the  common  people, — not  a  device,  as  in  the  delusive  hour  of 
clamour  and  calumny  it  luis  been  grossly  represented,  for  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  pampered  ecclesiastics  ;  but  a  device  for  the  elevation  of  the 
lower  orders  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  virtue, — that  the  now  un¬ 
provided  outcasts  in  our  populous  cities  and  unwieldy  parishes  may  Ik? 
reclaimed  and  humanized  by  the  lessons  of  religion, — al)ove  all,  that 
their  imperishable  spirits  may  be  trained  for  immortality,  and  the 
g08|)el  of  Jesus  Christ  be  preached  without  money  and  without  price 
to  the  poorest  of  the  land.* — Rejxirt,  (for  lB3o)  pp.  8,  1). 

8uch,  then,  is  the  denouement  of  their  scheme  of  Church 
extension,  given  in  their  own  words,  and  such  the  reasons  by 
which  they  attempted  to  urge  it  on  a  professedly  enlightened  and 
libenil  government,  and  on  various  members  of  a  reformed 
parliament,  some  of  whom  represent  constituencies  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  which  the  scheme  has  been  denounced  as  uncalled  for 
and  extravagant,  wild  and  wicked.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  analyze 
it  a  little;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  our  readers,  that  a  most  disingenuous,  but  a  most  im))otent 
attempt  has  been  made  to  befool  our  rulers,  to  degrade  and  ruin 
Dissenters,  nay,  and  to  set  at  nought  the  common  sense  of  all  ‘  to 
‘  whom  their  presents  may  come.*  Now  all  this  may  be  rendered 
apparent  by  the  slightest  attention  alike  to  what  these  mew  disclaim, 
and  to  what  they  demand. 

We  begin  by  mentioning,  as  a  notable  curiosity,  rather  than 
from  any  material  bearing  it  can  have  on  the  (piestion  at  issue, 
that,  when  in  the  very  act  of  petitioning  government,  they  are 
careful  to  disclaim  being  considered  as  beggars  in  any  sense. 
I'hey  are  not  ‘  fawning  supplicants,*  nor  yet  suppliaints  of  any 
kind  ;  not  even  ‘petitioners,  but  donors;*  not  soliciting  aid  from 
government,  but  politely  expressing  the  hope,  that  government 
‘  will  accept  their  aid.*  Yet  these  beautiful  paradoxes,  it  seems, 
admit  of  an  ejisy  and  ingenious  explanation.  The  men  who  were 
ill  too  dignified  an  ‘  attitude,*  to  petition  the  government,  would 
not  surely  condescend  to  petition  the  people.  Hut  somehow  or 
other,  they  got  from  the  people  what  they  liberally  presented  as  a 
donation  to  the  Government ;  hoping,  that,  without  ‘  petitioning,* 
and  merely  by  giving  ‘advice;’  they  would  get  it  back  witli 
something  more,  and  then,  with  noble  and  disinterested  munifi¬ 
cence,  make  another  donation  of  the  whole,  ‘  not  as  a  boon  to 
‘churchmen,  but  a  boon  to  the  common  people  !’  It  was  indeed 
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to  be  regarded  as  altogether  a  singular  ‘  enterprise  of  charity.* 
Their  donation  to  government  consisted  of  ‘one  hundred  and 
‘  thirty  churches,  which  they  put  into  their  hands,  and  asked  them 
^  to  endow.*  This,  it  appears,  is  their  way  of  making  a  present 
They  were  not,  therefore,  ‘  the  representatives  of  a  prostrate  and 
‘  pusillanimous  church,  grasping  at  the  endowments  of  office* — not 
they.  It  is  true,  that  sixty-six  of  these  churches,  now  made 
over  as  a  gift  to  the  government,  were  old  Chapels  of  Ease,  whose 
Ministers  had  hitherto  been  supported  entirely  on  the  \"oluntary 
plan.  But,  even  as  it  respected  these  chapels,  ‘  every  shilling  of 
<  the  endowment  now  asked,  was  to  go  to  the  cheapening  of  famiiy- 
‘  pews  for  the  working  classes.’  The  ministers  of  these  chapels, 
according  to  this,  were  to  receive  no  larger  income,  nor  to  have 
any  better  security  for  their  living,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  way,  or  to 
any  extent,  to  be  ‘enriched,*  by  tlie  proposed  endowment!  But  who 
will  be  foolish  enough  to  believe  all  this  ?  They  did  not  believe  it 
themselves.  And  yet  they  ventured  to  employ  the  style  of  artful 
concealment  in  the  hope  of  imposing  on  the  uninformed,  tliough 
at  the  certain  risk  of  getting  credit  for  nothing  but  dishonesty  from 
those  who  understood  all  about  the  matter. 

Again,  they  disclaim  the  intention  of  burdening  government,  or 
rather  taxing  the  country,  to  any  great  extent  by  asking  them  to 
endow  a  vast  number  of  Churches.  In  the  above  quotation,  they 
speak  of  only  sixty-three  new  churches  for  which  they  ask  an  endow¬ 
ment.  But  in  the  Article  No.  5,  to  which  reference  is  made,  they  are 
more  explicit;  still,  however,  expressing  themselves  with  the 
utmost  caution,  and  in  a  way  the  least  calculated  to  excite  alarm. 
They  ask,  ‘  the  prospective  endowment  of  all  new  churches  to  be 
afterwards  raised.  This  process,’  they  add,  ‘  behoved  to  go  on 
*  very  gradually,  and  w'ould  subject  Clovernment  to  an  expense 
^trifling  at  the  outset,  and  increasing  by  almost  imperceptible 
‘augmentations;  to  be  terminated  when  our  large  towns  and  over- 
‘  peopled  parishes  were  all  fully  supplied.’* 

The  downright  Jesuitism  of  all  this  is  obvious.  It  w  as  meant, 
at  this  incipient  application,  to  delude  Government  into  the  belief, 
that  endowment  was  to  be  asked  for  such  new  churches  only  as 
were  built  at  the  expense  of  those  who  in  the  different  localities  felt 
the  necessity  which  existed  for  them.  One  fact  is  carefully  con¬ 
cealed,  that,  in  various  instances,  the  money  was  merely  sub¬ 
scribed  for,  and  (while  it  might  never  have  been  paid)  was  safely 
retiiined  in  the  pockets  of  the  subscribers,  till  the  endowment 
should  be  actually  obtained.  Another  fact  no  less  disgracefully 
concealed  at  first  from  Government,  was,  that  while  very  many 


*  Kep-rt,  J8iW),  p.  37. 
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would  not  8ul)scribe  at  all,  till  they  should  see  the  endowment 
secured,  the  church  extensioiiists  were  urginjr  their  friends  at 
home  by  every  method  they  could  devise  to  seek  the  speedy  ‘  mul¬ 
tiplication  *  of  new’  churches  for  endow^ment,  after  having  laboured 
to  persuade  the  Government  that  their  object  was  to  be  gained 
by  a  process,  very  gradual  in  point  of  time,  and  very  trijiing  in 
point  of  expense.  Hence,  they  say,  in  their  very  next  years 
Report : 

‘  There  is  one  (piestion  on  which  we  promised  a  very  brief  deliverance. 
VV e  allude  to  the  disposition,  we  fear’  too  prevalent,  on  the  part  of 
tht*  church’s  best  friends,  to  do  nothing  for  her  extension  until  they  set* 
what  Government  is  to  do.  This,  we  hold,  both  in  respect  of  prin¬ 
ciple  and  of  sound  policy,  to  be  a  sad  inversion  of  the  right  process. 
At  this  rate,  it  were  altogether  at  the  decision  of  any  Government,  how¬ 
ever  careless  or  contemptuous  of  religion  it  might  he,  whether  the  mea. 
sures  of  the  Church  ft>r  advancing  the  kingdom  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  should  Ih'  |>ermitted  to  go  forward,  or  have  an  arrest  laid  ujsm 
them.  Every  new  erectitni  is  jtro  tanto  a  contribution  ;  and,  we  rej)eat, 
that  the  multiplication  of  these  wdll  j)rove  the  patent  way  to  the  en¬ 
dowment  <»f  them.  If  the  church  will  but  do  what  she  might,  the 
ciiuse  must  gjither  in  strength  and  in  public  support  every  day,  and  in 
the  momentum  of  its  progress,  will  carry  the  general  mind  of  society, 
and  with  this  will  carry  the  (Tovernment  then  relieved  of  perplexity 
along  with  it.* — Report  for  1830,  pp.  23,  24. 


'riie  absurdity  of  this  passage  is  ecjuallcd  only  by  its  insolence : 
government  is  applied  to  for  an  endowment ;  and  yet  the  matU*r 
is  not  to  be  ‘at  the  decision  of  any  government,*  but  agreeably  to 
‘  the  measures*  adopted  by  ‘  the  church,*  which  must  not  he  ‘per- 
‘mitted  to  have  an  arrest  laid  upon  them  !’  VVe  siiy  nothing,  at 
present,  of  the  utter  incongruity  with  all  (Christian  principle,  and 
with  the  slightest  pretensions  to  decency  in  Christian  men,  that 
they  are  walling  to  be  indebted  in  any  way,  for  the  extension 
and  further  esUiblishment  of  their  church,  to  the  co-opeiation  ot  a 
Government  w’hich,  they  allege,  may  be  in  the  highest  dt'gree, 
‘  careless  or  contemptuous  of  religion.*  We  only  Jtsk,  w’hether  it 
can  be  according  to  the  wall  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  ‘  his  kingdom 
‘and  gospel  should  be  advanced,*  by  such  a  WTetched,  and  even 
dialmlical  species  of  instrumentality  its  this  ?  Is  Satan  now’  divided 
against  himself  ?  Let  them  answ’er  these  queries ;  and  they  w  ill 
be  obliged  to  admit  that  in  most,  if  not  in  all  cases,  they  involve 
practical  results  which  are  perfectly  decisive  of  the  w’hole  (piestion 
of  riril  establishments  of  a  divine  religion. 

Hut,  in  the  meiui  time,  their  object  is,  per  fas  ant  nefns^  to 
have  their  church  greatly  extendetl,  although  in  their  first  apjdi- 
ration  to  Government,  they  washed  it,  to  be  understood  that  a 
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very  limited  extension  was  all  that  they  required.  Nor  dt» 
they  hesitate  nou\  for  the  atUiinment  of  their  object  to  at¬ 
tempt  moving  heaven  and  earth,  while,  according  to  their  own 
showing,  it  may,  also,  be  necessary  to  get  the  assistance  of  those 
who  are  guided  by  an  induence  from  the  low’est  and  the  worst 
region  in  the  universe. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  soon  after  the  primary  application  to  Govern¬ 
ment,  ‘  the  Royal  Commission  of  Religious  Instruction,  Scotland,* 
\ius  appointed :  and  from  the  returns  made  by  churchmen  to  a 
circular  issued  by  that  commission,  it  appeared,  that  more  than 
five  hundred  new  churches  were  w^anted  at  once !  Some  have 
since  gone  still  further,  and  maintained  that  there  should  be 
a  church  for  every  thousand  persons,  which  would  remiire  the 
number  of  the  present  churches  to  bennuch  more  than  doubled  ? 
Nevertheless,  they  have  the  highest  authority  for  encouraging 
the  expectation  tnat  even  to  that  extent,  or  beyond  it ;  their 
wishes  will  be  realized.  At  a  meeting,  in  Edinburgh,  at  which 
the  Lord  Provost  presided.  Lord  Moncreiff  made  this  statement : 
‘  If  the  extent  of  Scotland  he  covered  with  churches  of  the  Establish'- 
^ment^  let  no  man  fear  but  they  will  receive  the  endow^ments  to 
they  are  entitled^  (wliat  would  the  amount  in  this  case  be  ?) 
‘and  the  church  be  thereby  enabled  to  continue,  as  it  always  has 
‘been,  the  friend  alike  of  sound  principle,  pure  religion,  and 
^  peace  and  social  order  in  every  branch  of  government.'  How 
could  men,  who  all  along  had  cherished  such  expectations ;  and, 
who,  as  w’e  shall  presently  see,  were  bound,  on  their  own  prin¬ 
ciples,  to  seek  their  realization  ;  yet  dare  to  impose  on  the  rulers 
of  the  land,  by  affecting  the  most  moderate  views  at  the 
commencement  of  their  manoeuvres,  only  as  the  means  of  securing 
demands  which,  if  explicitly  avowed,  would  have  led  to  their 
instant  rejection  ? 

The  only  other  thing  we  shall  mention  as  disclaimed  by  oiir 
church  extensionists,  is,  that  they  have  any  view  to  aggrandize 
their  own  church  at  the  expense  of  Dissenters.  ‘  They  are 
‘  not  bent,*  they  say,  ‘  as  their  enemies  have  held  it,  either  on  the 
‘  destruction  of  rivals,  or  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own  sect 
‘and  order.*  For  this  bold  and  barefaced  assertion,  they  do  not 
surely  expect  any  mortal  to  give  them  credit.  It  has  often 
been  contradicted  by  their  own  friends.  Nay,  a  member  of  that 
very  committee ;  the  same  to  whom  formerly  we  referred,  thus 
broadly  contradicts  it.  ‘We  know  well,  that  the  grant  of  this 
‘money  will  tend  somew^hat  to  injure  them  (the  Dissenters)  that  it 
‘  will  withdraw  some  of  their  supporters  who  sit  with  them  from 
‘  the  want  of  accommodation  in  the  established  church  (?)  and  com- 
‘  pel  them  to  lower  their  seat-rents,  because  we  will  undersell 
‘  them  in  the  market ;  and  we  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  the 
‘prudence,  wisdom,  and  caution  of  our  countrymen  ever  to 
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*  imagine  that  they  will  pay  ei^ht  shilling  fur  an  article  wliivlj 
‘  they  can  ji^t  as  ^^cmkI  for  four  shilling.  In  this  way  their  pecu- 
‘  niarv  interests  will  be  effected  ;*  nay,  and  to  such  an  extent,  a^ 
afterwards  intimated,  that  they  may  not  be  ‘  enabled  to  retain  their 
‘  present  congre^tions  to  keep  up  their  hi;^h  seat-rents,  and  to 
‘  my  the  inten^sls  of  their  debU;’  and,  hence,  ‘all  their  complaints  of 
‘  mnlsliips  and  appreheiisions  of  annihiUition  in  a  pecuniary  }>oint 
‘of  view!’*  How  truly  did  Mr.  Gillon,  himself  a  member  of  the 
Churcli  of  Scotland,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  presumed,  an  un¬ 
biassed  and  competent  judii^e  ;  in  his  place  in  Parliameiit,  s«av, 

‘  The  outcry  which  had  been  raised  in  Scotland  about  reliijious 
‘  destitution,  was  nothinj^  more  than  a  crusade  by  the  clergy  of  the 
‘  favoured  sect  upon  tlie  Dissenters  who  received  and  asked 
‘  nothini^  from  the  State!’ 

But  on  this  subject  we  beg  leave  to  appeal  to  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Brown,  of  Edinburgh — a  man  who  for  his  talents,  learning, 
and  character,  is  held  in  the  highest  admiration,  by  all  who  have 
the  happiness  of  his  accpiaintance.  We  regret  that  our  limits  pre¬ 
vent  our  quoting  from  his  admirable  treatise,  which  we  warmly 
recommend  to  the  early  j)erusal  of  our  readers.  ‘The  law  of  Christ 
‘  respecting  civil  obedience,  esjK*cially  in  the  payment  of  tribute,’  has 
seldom  been  so  fully,  and  never,  that  we  know’  of  more  happily 
illustrated.  As  a  critical  and  yet  plain  and  luminous  exposition  of 
a  confessedly  difficult  passage  of  holy  writ,  which  has  often  been 
prostituted  to  subserve  the  vilest  purposes,  by  the  admirers  and 
sup|)orters  of  arbitrary  power,  it  is  invaluable.  The  notes 
alone  extending  to  sixty-six  pages  in  very  small  tyj>e,  show 
that  the  author  possesses  stores  of  learning,  which  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  retentive  and  ready  memory  enables  him  instantaneously 
to  produce  for  the  illustration  of  any  subject  belonging  to 
the  highest  departments  of  divine  science  or  of  human  know¬ 
ledge.  We  congratulate  our  friends  of  the  Secession  in  Scotland 
on  having  such  a  man  to  till  one  of  the  most  prominent  stations 
in  their  church,  and  also  in  their  theological  seminary:  and  we 
hope  he  will  bt‘  long  preserved  to  adorn  each,  and  thus,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  be  a  successful  teacher  of  many  in  the 
great  doctrines  connected  alike,  w  ith  Christian  freedom,  and  ‘  civil 
‘obedience,*  with  the  interests  of  spiritual  religion  on  earth,  and 
‘the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  with  eternal  glory,’  in 
heaven. 

Itstill  remains  to  considerwhatour  Scottish  Church  Kxtensionists 
so  clamorously  demand  from  the  bounty  or  rather  from  the  justice, 
‘of  a  paternal  Christian  government.’  At  the  outset,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  laboureil  to  get  tlieir  principle  recognized  by  seeming 
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to  make  only  a  very  moilerate  demand ;  but  it  is  now  evident,  that 
uothin«(  less  will  siitisfy  them  than  such  a  number  of  new  en¬ 
dowed  churches  as  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  vast  increase  of 
the  population,  since  the  period  when  their  establishment  was 
framed.  Their  scheme  carries  al)sunlity  on  its  very  face.  And 
vet  they  are  reckh'ss  enoutjfh  to  ur«^e  the  adoption  of  it,  by  such 
i^isons  as  the  followintj^ ;  tliat  the  religious  destitution  through¬ 
out  the  country  is  great  and  deplorable ;  that  the  church  accom¬ 
modation  and  piistoral  superintendence  necessjiry  tt>  meet  that  des¬ 
titution,  are  cpiite  inadeouate;  that  dissenting  }>hrces  of  worship 
are  not  to  be  taken  into  the  account ;  and,  that  even  if  they  were 
reckoned,  and  allowing  that  in  some  few  plact's,  there  mav  be 
vacant  church-room,  yet  it  will  still  be  found,  tliat  ow  ing  to  high 
priced  seat  rents  a**d  other  causes  there  is  no  church-accommo¬ 
dation  for  ‘  the  poor  and  working  classes.*  Such  are  the  bold 
pretences  by  which  churchmen  attempt  to  justify  their  present 
‘  crusiide.*  But  the  slightest  review’  of  them  will  show’  their  utter 
futility. 

On  the  subject  of  religious  destitution,  it  appears  to  us  that  a 
great  deal  has  been  fooiishly  asserted  on  the  one-  side,  and  in¬ 
cautiously  admitted  on  the  other,  w  hich,  from  w  ant  of  precision  in 
the  meaning  affixed  to  the  phrase,  has  no  bearing  on  the  question 
at  issue.  If  this  phrase  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  irrc- 
liyion,  then  the  prevalence  of  the  evil  is  great  and  fearful  indeed. 
But  it  will  not  surely  be  pretended,  that  building  places  of  wor¬ 
ship,  and  endowing  them  well,  so  as  to  let  the  seats  at  the  lowest 
price,  or,  at  no  price,  will  completely  cure  this  evil.  Suppose 
that  our  most  sanguine  church  extensionists  saw’,  what  they  antici¬ 
pate  soon  seeing,  numerous  ‘  well  filled  plebeian  churches,*  would 
even  this  put  an  end  to  the  distinction  between  the  church  and 
the  world?  Or,  w'ould  the  language  of  an  Apostle  no  longer  be 
applicable,  if  employed  by  Christians  in  our  day,  ‘  We  know’  that 
‘  we  are  born  of'  God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness  ?* 
Alas !  to  what  an  extent  not  only  in  the  establishment,  but  out  of 
it,  does  religious  destitution  in  this  sense,  prevail  even  among 
those  who  form  the  church-going  population  in  our  land?  Who 
would  think  of  building  churches  for  all  the  rest  ‘  lying  in  wicked- 
‘  ness,*  as  if  the  sight  of  the  steeple,  and  the  sound  of  ‘  the  church- 
‘  going  bell  ’  would  constrain  them  to  come  at  once  and  hear,  and 
be  converted,  and  saved  for  ever  ?  On  this  principle,  the  direction 
of  infinite  w’isdom  should  not  have  been,  ‘Go  and  teach  all  nations;* 
but  ‘Go,  and  in  the  first  instance,  build  churches  in  all  nations; 
‘get  them  sufficiently  endowed,  that  thus  you  may  secure  pustornl 
‘  superintendence  for  those  who  as  yet  do  not  belong  to  the Jiock  ; 
‘  and  having  collected  them  in  this  w  ay  w  ithin  the  structure  reared 
for  their  accommodation,  begin  to  teach  them  *  savingly  and  to 
‘  profit.*  But  to  be  serious, — for  who  that  has  any  sense  of  the 
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ludicrous,  will  not  sometimes  be  obliged  to  laugh  to  scorn  such 
extravagance  and  folly — the  truth  is,  that  the  gospel,  and  the 
genuine  religion  which  it  engenders,  has  ever  been  like  ‘a  liglit 
‘  shining  in  a  dark  place  and  till  the  bright  anil  blissful  period 
of  ‘  the  latter  days,’  a  large  portion  of  moral  darkness  or  reli¬ 
gious  destitution  in  this  sense,  w  ill  be  found  prevalent  in  every 
land. 

Rut,  if  by  relujious  destitutiojiy  be  understood  a  want  of  the 
public  means  of  promoting  religion,  then,  w’e  maintain,  that  ex¬ 
cept  in  rare  and  remote  districts,  the  complaints  so  loudly  made  of 
late,  and  so  shamefully  reiterated  us(/ne  ad  nauseam,  are  without 
foundation.  The  means  of  religious  instruction,  such  as  they  are, 
all  must  allow,  are  more  abundant  in  Scotland,  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  than  in  any  other  kingdom  under  heaven.  Resides  about 
eight  hundred  dissenting  chapels,  there  is  a  church  in  every  parish. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  want  of  the  means  of  religious  instruction ; 
but  we  say  again,  such  as  they  are ;  for  it  is  but  too  true,  that 
these  ostensible  means  are,  in  many  instances,  of  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  description.  As  far  as  places  of  worship  go,  there  is  no  desti¬ 
tution.  In  several  of  the  parish  churches,  however,  there  are 
most  ineflicient  ministers ;  some  who  cannot  preacli,  because, 
they  do  not  know  the  gospel ;  or  some,  w  hose  people  are  neces¬ 
sarily  ignorant  and  irreligious,  while  they  are  themselves  ‘ac¬ 
cursed,*  because  they  ‘  preach  another  gospel,  w  liich  is  not  another, 

‘  but  a  perversion  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.’  These  are,  after  all, 
the  places  w  here  the  w  orst  species  of  religious  destitution  prevails. 
New  ministers,  and  not  new  churches  are  wanted.  Rut  give  them, 
as  is  now  so  clamorously  demanded  additional  churches,  sup¬ 
plied  with  ministers  endowed  and  established  on  the  old  plan, 
and  w  hat  can  be  expected  but  the  old  results  ?  The  same 
causes  w'ould  be  in  operation,  wdiich  to  use  the  words  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  himself,  have  ‘  so  severed  the  church  from  the  common 
‘/>eo/>/e,  as  to  reduce  to  naked  architecture  one  half  the  costly 
‘  apparatus  reared  by  a  former  age  for  upholding  the  Christian 
‘  worth  and  virtue  of  the  commonwealth.*  Nay,  let  the  new 
churches  and  their  pastors  be  even  so  numerous  and  so  popular, 
as, — were  that  possible, — to  supplant  all  the  Dissenters  in  the 
country;  and  ere  long  the  kingdom  would  be  filled  with  reli¬ 
gious  destitution,  and  present  one  unbroken  scene  of  moral  dark¬ 
ness,  desolation,  and  death. 

'  We  are  free  to  declare  that,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  generally 
s|)eaking,  no  want  of  church  accommodation.  Rut  this  is  fully 
proved  by  documentary  evidence  in  the  ‘  Reports  of  the  Royal 
‘  Commission  of  Religious  Instruction,’  as  it  respects  the  par¬ 
ticular  places  to  wrhich  these  Reports  refer;  and  to  them  we  must 
now  appc*al.  I  hey  are,  how’ever,  ponderous  volumes ;  and  it 
would  be  tedious,  and,  indeed,  alike  impossible  and  unnecessary 
lor  us  here  to  enter  minutely  into  their  very  numerous,  thougli 
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very  important  statistical  details.  The  results,  in  as  far  as  they 
are  requisite  for  our  immediate  purpose,  may  he  very  shortly 
stated.  As  it  respects  Edinburgh,  then  it  appears,  that  the  total 
number  of  sittings  is — in  the  Estahiishment,  3(5, 00 1  ;  among  the 
Dissentersy  42,005 ;  that  of  these  are  let ;  in  the  Establishment^ 
20,095;  among  the  Dissenter Sy  2"^ Free,  in  the  Establish- 
minty  1230;  among  the  Dissenters,  7247.  Otherwise  allocated, 
in  the  Establishmenty  39S2 ;  among  the  DissenterSy2{)o,  Not 
LET  or  allocated,  in  the  ElstabUshment,  9794 ;  among  the  Dis- 
sentersy  1 1,360. 

In  regard  to  Glasgow,  the  total  number  of  sittings  is ;  in  the 
Establishmenty  SSylOO  ;  among  the  Dissenters,  \Hy2Si) ;  of  these 
are  let,  in  the  Establishmenty  ^3,941  ;  among  the  Dissenters, 
28,948;  specially  set  apart  as  free,  ?/<  the  Establishmenty  153; 
among  the  Dissenters,  5005.  Otherwise  allocated,  in  the  Estalt- 
lishmenty  2407  ;  among  the  J)issentersy  1223.  Unlet.  or  allo¬ 
cated,  in  the  EWablislimenty  6599  ;  among  the  DissenterSy  13,017. 

And  now,  taking  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow;  according  to  the 
doctrine  propounded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  assented  to  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  as  aftbrding  a  fair  specimen  of  the  state  of  matters 
throughout  the  towns  of  Scotland  generally,  what  becomes  of  the 
piteous  outcry  about  ‘  the  neglected  population,  the  religious  des- 
‘  titution,*  and ‘the  unexcavated  heathenism  of  the  city  lanes?’ 
And  where,  at  any  rate,  is  the  want  of  church-accommodation, 
when  in  Edinburgh  there  are  altogether  of  unlet  sittings,  in  the 
different  places  of  worship,  21,154;  and  in  Glasgow',  1 9,64(5? 
Surely,  it  is  not  too  much  to  characterize  the  rage  for  building 
more  churches,  w'ith  a  compulsory  endowment  to  each  of  them, 
in  these  cities,  as  the  very  height  of  madness.  Of  all  sorts  of 
Tory  jobs,  and  of  all  specimens  of  Tory  expenditure,  numerous 
and  repulsive  tis  they  have  been,  this  would,  in  some  respects,  be 
the  most  extravagant  and  absurd. 

We  have,  indeed,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  church-accorn- 
modation,  like  the  royal  commissioners,  heen  assuming,  that  the 
dissenting  places  of  worship  must  he  taken  into  the  account. 
But  this  the  thorough-going  church  extensionists  utterly  dis¬ 
claim.  And  it  must  he  admitted,  that  in  this,  at  least,  they  are 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  consistency,  in  following  out  their  grand 
principle  to  its  legitimate  results.  They  w'ould  unchurch  all  the 
Dissenters  in  the  country,  because  their  so-Ccdled  churches  are  not 
established,  nor  their  creed  sanctioned,  nor  their  very  existence 
recognized  by  the  law  of  the  land.  They,  therefore,  demand 
church-accommodation  for  the  entire  population,  without  any 
reference  to  dissenters  whatever.  Their  real  and  undisguised 
sentiments  on  this  point  have  recently  been  propounded  by 
David  Mony penny.  Esq.  (late  Lord  Pitmilly  of  tlie  Court  ot 
Session)  in  a  })amphlet,  which,  it  is  said,  after  having  received 
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the  imprimatur  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  was  next  recommended  to  |uihlic 
attention  by  his  eloquence,  in  a  most  laudatory  review,  which 
appciired  in  the  Scottish  Guardian,  This  hi^h  le^al  authority 
does  not  mince  matters.  He  riji^htly  lays  it  down  jis  uiuloul)tod 
lau\  that  ‘  whenever  a  certain  form  of  religion  is  adopted,  and 
‘  becomes  the  e8tid)lished  religion  of  the  country,  it  must  be  the 
‘  aim  and  purpose  of  the  state,  to  furnish  this  establishment  witli 
‘  means  sufficient  for  the  instruction  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
*  people  whoare  capable  of  receiving  such  knowledge.*  Again,  ‘pur- 
‘  suing  the  same  line  of  argument,  we  may  inquire,  what  would  l)e 
‘  thought  of  a  parish  containing  five  or  six  thousand  persons  cjipa- 
‘  ble  of  attending  church,  but  which  should  exhibit  an  inability 
‘  to  give  seat-room  to  more  than  one  thousand,  and  should  thus 
‘  tacitly  acknowledge  to  four  or  five  thousiind  of  its  parishioners, 

‘  that  they  must  either  become  Dissenters,  or  must  absent  theni- 
‘  selves  altogether  from  public  worship  ?*  And,  again,  ‘accord- 
‘  ing  to  the  strictly  legal  view  of  an  ecclesiastical  estiiblishmeut,  it 
‘  ought  to  be  capable  of  communicating  religious  and  moral  iustrue- 
‘  tion,  both  in  public  and  private,  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 

‘  with  the  exception  only,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  public  ser- 
‘  vice  of  the  church,  of  those  whoare  unable  to  be  present  at 
‘  public  ordinances.’* 

Such  are  the  statements  of  this  advocate  for  estiiblishments 
on  the  pure  principles  of  Uuv;  leaving  the  Bible,  Jis  he  pro¬ 
fessedly  does,  altogether  out  of  the  question ;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  part  of  a  review',  written  evidently  by  some  Tory  church¬ 
man,  in  Blackwood,  in  reference  to  these  statements;  ‘  'riic 
‘  views  w  hich  are  here  stated,  w  e  conceive  to  be  of  the  highest 
‘  importance  in  this  (piestion.  Never,  w'e  trust,  will  the  friends  ot 
‘  our  establishment  take  lower  ground  than  this  in  the  discussion  of 
‘  this  question  ;  for  in  abating  one  jot  in  this  its  just  and  rightful 
‘  claims,  we  feel  convinced  that  w  e  are,  in  truth,  giving  up  all  for 
‘  which  our  adversiiries  are  contending.  We  think,  the  author 
‘  demonstrates  most  triumphantly,  that  it  is  of  the  essence  ot  a 
‘  church  establishment  to  endeavour  to  provide  instruction  for  the 
‘  whole  j>eople ;  and  that  if  nonconformity  and  the  means  of  rcli- 
‘gious  instruction  which  it  may  contribute  were  admitted  as  elc- 
‘  menus  in  the  question,  we  should,  in  truth,  go  far  to  admit  the 
‘  soundness  of  the  Voluntary  principle.’t  In  the  uiujuestionahle 
truth  of  this  statement  we  do  most  entirely  concur;  and  just  be¬ 
cause  this  grasping  and  monopolizing  character  is  ‘  of  the  essence 
‘ot  a  church  establishment,*  we  denounce  such  an  institution  as 
absurd  and  impracticable. 


•  The  cl.iiins  of  the  Kstahlished  Church  of  Scotland  on  the  country  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  extension,  &c.,  pp.  0, 1),  12. 

t  BlackwotMl’s  Majrnzine,  for  Si*ptember,  18.‘17,  p.  JlTth 
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We  can  easily  imderstand  why  men  like  Lord  l^itniilly  and 
his  reviewer  shonid  labour  with  all  their  inio^ht  to  n|)hold  such  a 
system.  Hut,  it  does,  we  confess,  puzzle  ns  not  a  little  to  t*on- 
ceive  how  Evangelical  ministers  can  dare  to  stii^matize  as  nonen¬ 
tities,  or  to  reprobate  as  unchristian  and  wicked  hundreds  of 
churches,  in  which,  all  well-informed  and  candid  men  will  admit, 
that  so  much  Ims  been  done  to  maintain  and  promote  vital  ieli«<^ion 
ill  the  land.  Nor  can  we  imaijine,  how  upon  any  recognized 
principle  of  common  sense  or  Christian  charity,  they  can  feel 
warranted  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  as  the  true  servants  of  (1(mI, 
such  a  number  of  ministers,  who,  for  talents,  learning,  piety,  and 
usefulness,  are  most  of  them  fully  eipial,  and  some  of  them  far 
superior,  to  many  of  themselves.  \\’ho  can  but  feel  indignant 
to  hear  even  Dr.  Chalmers  employ  such  senseless  and  calumnious 
lant^ua^e  on  the  subject  as  the  following  :  ‘  A  dissenting  place  of 
‘  worship,  as  it  forms  no  guarantee,  so  it  furnishes  no  index  for  the 
‘  church-going  habit  of  its  contiguous  families.  It  has  but  effected 
‘a  transference,  not  a  creation  of  worshippers.  This  last  is  the 
‘  proper  office  of  a  territorial  establishment;  and  if  not  furnished  with 
‘the  means  for  such  a  service  in  a  sufficiency  both  of  ministers  and 
‘churches,  then  let  ^the  feeble  supplement  of  sectarian  chajnls  Ite 
‘  multiplied  as  they  may — they  are  hut  signals  of  a  great  scarcity 
‘  instead  of  the  symptoms  of  abundance^  and  we  shall  Iwhold  the 
‘profligacy  and  iuueligion  of  our  land  to  be  multiplied  along 
^u'ith  them.^ — Report  for  1835,  p.  31. 

Some,  indeed,  are  for  very  shame  obliged  to  admit,  that  those 
whom  tliey  tiinntingly  represent  as  ‘  unauthorized  teachers,*  or 
‘out-field  labourers,’  may  be  Uiken  into  account,  together  with 
their  congregations,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  C’hristian  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  country.  But  then,  they  maintain,  at  the  siime  time,  that, 
reckoning  all  of  them  together,  and  thus  allowing  that  there  may, 
in  some  places,  be  vacant  chnrch-room,  still  owing  to  high-priced 
seat-rents,  and  other  causes,  there  must  be  a  want  of  church-ac¬ 
commodation  for  ‘  the  poor  and  working  classes.  But  this  is  a  pre¬ 
tence  fully  jis  barefaced  and  untenable  jus  the  rest. 

The  poor  and  w’orking  chusses  form  a  very  important  class  of 
the  community;  and  tluit  system  which  does  not  sjiecially  provide 
the  mejins  of  promoting  their  instruction  and  salvation  cannot  be 
of  God.  'I'he  blessed  Author  of  Christianity  held  it  out  to  the 
world  as  a  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  that  ‘to  the  poor  the 
‘pispel  was  preached.’  As  might  have  been  expected  too,  it  is 
chiefly  among  this  interesting  class  tluit  the  value  of  the  gospel  is 
duly  appreciated,  its  divine  testimony  received,  its  sanctifying 
influence  exemplified,  and  its  blessed  hopes  cherished.  ‘  Hearken, 
‘my  beloved  brethren,’  sjiid  an  apostle  of  Christ,  ‘hath  not  Ciod 
‘chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  king- 
‘  dom  W’hich  he  hath  promised  to  them  tluit  love  him  ?*  Is  it  then 
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for  this  description  of  the  poor  that  further  chiircli-accomnnMlatioii 
is  sought  ?  Assuredly  not.  All  of  them  must,  in  some  way,  have 
ol)taine<i  it  already ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  to  this  that  their  pietv  is 
in  a  j^reat  measure  to  be  ascribed.  Those  amon^  them  (and  thev 
form  the  j^reat  majority)  who  belonjr  to  dissentintr  churches, 
willingly  contribute  according  to  their  means, — for  the  support  of 
the  gospel :  and  w  hen  they  have  no  means,  as  aj>pears  from  the 
uniform  testimony  of  the  dissenting  ministers  recorded  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Royal  Commissioners, — accommodation  in  their 
respective  places  of  worship  is  gratuitously  and  most  cheerfully 
furnished  to  them.* 

Rut,  surely,  churchmen  w  ill  not  allow,  that  they  are  behind 
Dissenters  in  this  respect.  For,  although,  by  their  petitions  in 
support  of  the  corn-laws,  to  please  the  landlords  and  to  aug¬ 
ment  their  own  stipends,  they  have  rendered  it  very  difticult 
for  the  poor  to  obtain  bread  for  their  bodies ;  uiupiestionably  they 
will  have  taken  care  that  the  pious  poor  should  have  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  bread  necessary  for  nourishing  their  souls  to 
eternal  life.  Rut  w  hatever  they  sivy  to  this,  we  are  (piite  sure 
that,  generally  speaking,  none  w  ill  be  found  in  Scotland,  hunger- 
intr  for  this  bread,  w  ithout  the  means  of  having  it  readily,  and 
w  hen  necessiiry  gratuitously,  sup])lied. 

We  shall  be  told,  however,  that  in  many  cases,  it  is  necessiiry  to 
create  a  spiritual  appetite,  where  it  is  obviously  and  lamentiihly 
wanting,  and  that,  indeed,  this  is  the  principal  object  which  they 
have  it  in  view^  to  attain  by  tlu  great,  and  till  very  lately  the 
unheard  of  exertions,  which  they  have  seen  it  their  duty  to 
make.  They  are  not  the  pious  poor,  but  those  sunk  in  ignorance 
and  wickedness,  forming  such  immense  living  masses  of  ‘  unexca- 
‘  vated  heathenism,’  who  are  now'  the  great  and  almost  the  only 
objects  of  their  new-born  zeal  and  fervent  charity.  Would  that 
they  discovered  any  such  anxiety  about  the  salvation  of  the  care¬ 
less,  the  profane,  and  the  perishing  among  the  rich,  wdth  many  ot 
whom  thev  meet  much  more  frecpiently  elsewdiere  than  in  the 
church  !  liut  while  it  were  otVensive  to  ‘ears  polite,*  to  rank 
them  in  any  way  among  heathens,  and  while  it  would  be  very 
rude  not  to  give  them  their  own  way  ns  to  attending  on  the  ini- 
nistnitions  of  the  gospel,  w  hether  they  have  an  appetite  for  the 
spiritual  provision  it  presents  to  them  or  not,  there  must  be  pecu¬ 
liar  compassion  slnnvn  to  the  poor,  wdiose  spiritual  exigencies  are 
known  and  acknowledged  by  all  but  themselves.  And  we  are 
84'riously  told,  that  the  only  specific  for  their  mortal  disease  is  to 
build  a  great  number  of  churches,  so  as  to  contiin  them  all,  that 
thus  they  may  be  healed  and  saved.  Rut  can  it  be  necessary, 
with  protessions  of  equal  seriousness,  to  attempt  any  refutation  ot 
a  notion  so  obviously  visionary,  and  so  utterly  absurd  ?  It  has 
already  been  proved  by  documentary  evidence,  that  there  is 
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abundance  of  room  botli  in  established  and  dissenting  places  of 
worship  which  these  poor  ‘  iinexcavated  heathens  *  refuse  to  oc¬ 
cupy*  been  establislied  by  the  Reports  of  the 

Royal  Commissioners,  that  while  there  are  very  many  seats  to 
he  let  at  so  low  a  rate  as  two  shillings  per  year,  those  which 
are  lowest  priced  are  uniformly  least  in  request.  Will  mak¬ 
ing;  more  room  for  them  act  as  a  charm  in  curing;  the  evil? 
It  has  been  truly  observed,  that  to  suppose  that  the  mere 
building;  and  endowing;  of  churches  will  insure  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  great  body  of  the  ignorant,  the  careless,  and 
the  wicked  among  the  poor,  or  nearly  the  entire  adult  population 
of  any  class,  is  one  of  the  wildest  notions  that  ever  entered  the 
minds  of  any  calling  themselves  Christian  men,  while  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  at  variance  with  the  uniform  experience  and  observation  of 
all  called  Christian  ministers. 


We  must  not  forget  just  to  notice  yet  another  pretence,  by 
which  the  Church  Extensionists  urge  the  adoption  of  their 
scheme,  foolish,  in  other  respects,  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be — 
it  is,  that  thus  there  may  be  ensured  to  all  the  great  benefit  of 
‘pastoral  superintendence.*  It  required,  we  should  tliink,  a 
greater  share  of  unblushing  hardihood  than  is  common,  to  bring 
forward  this  as  a  reason  for  requiring  more  endowed  minis¬ 
ters.  It  must  truly  have  been  a  dernkr  resort.  That  there  is  a 
great,  and  all  but  universal  want  of  ‘  pastoral  superintendence*  in 
the  parishes  committed  to  the  care  of  the  existing  established 
clergymen  in  ^Scotland,  is  quite  notorious.  It  was  originally  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  inquiries  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  should  em¬ 
brace  this  point.  What  a  pity  that  it  was  not  persisted  in  !  Hut 
the  pastors  WTre  w  ell  nigh  ‘  frightened  from  their  propriety  *  at 
the  very  mention  of  such  a  thing.  As  a  friend  of  ours  happily 
expressed  it,  ‘  the  mere  idea  of  having  the  question  put,  How 
‘  often  do  you  visit  your  parishes  ?  seems  to  have  thrown  whole 
‘  synods  into  tribulation,  and  is  siud,  in  some  quarters,  to  have 
‘aw^akened  a  stir  in  the  matter  of  piustoral  superintendence  which 
‘had  scarcely  been  heard  of  before.*  And  yet  these  men  have  the 
intolerable  presumption  to  demand,  that  the  country  should  pay 
others  for  doing  what,  liow^ever  wtH  paid,  they  luive  uniformly 
neglected  to  do  themselves !  VVill  endow  ments,  draw  n  from  the 
Treasury,  ensure,  what  endowments,  draw’ii  from  the  Tcinds,  has 
so  long  and  so  disgracefully  failed  to  accomplish?  Pastoral 
superintendence  !  Most  people  belonging  to  the  Established 
churches  would  be  inclined  to  ask,  what  it  could  mean ;  and  all 
would  ask,  on  what  conceivable  principle  they  w'ere  to  expect 
under  the  new  system,  what,  under  the  old,  was  reckoned  unne¬ 
cessary  or  impracticable  ! 

rile  last  Report  of  the  Royal  C  ommissioiiers  is  confined  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  subject  of  tcinds^  or  tithes;  and  the  conclusion  from 
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it  is,  that  even  if  more  places  of  worship  were  wanted,  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  propriety  of  endowinjj;  them  at  the  public  expense,  there 
are  ample  funds  for  the  purpose,  which,  according  to  the  existiinr 
law  of  the  land,  belong  to  the  church  herself,  but  which  the 
heritors,  or  land-holders,  were  authorized  to  retain  until  her  ne¬ 
cessities  should  require  them  to  be  forthcoming.  As  the  state  (d* 
matters  in  this  respect  is  in  Scotland  very  different  from  the  |)laii 
of  supporting  the  Established  church  among  ourselves,  it  mav  be 
necessary,  for  the  siike  of  many  of  our  readers,  to  give  the  following 
brief  explanations  from  the  luminous  and  admirable  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  on  the  subject. 

‘  Originally  the  property  of  the  church  consisted  of  lands  which  had 
l)een  gifted  or  devised  to  it  from  time  to  time,  and  of  teinds  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  l)eiiig  denominated  the  Temporality,  and  the  latter  the  Spirituality 
of  Benefices.  The  greater  part  of  the  Temporalities,  consisting 
partly  of  lands  and  partly  of  the  feu-duties  of  lands  which  had  been 
feued  out  by  bishops,  parsons,  and  others,  both  prior  and  subsecpient  to 
the  Reformation,  are  now  in  the  possession,  either  of  the  crown,  or  of 
private  pn»prietors,  who,  from  time  to  time,  obtained  grants  from  the 
crown,  or  feus  from  the  church.’  ‘  Thus  all  lands  in  Scotland,  with 
the  exception  of  those  held  cum  decimis  inclusisy  ci  uumiuam  antm 
Siyarati&t  are  liable  in  payment  of  teinds  ;  the  heritable,  or  real  rights 
to  which,  are  now  vested  in  the  crown,  in  colleges,  in  pious  founda¬ 
tions,  ill  lay  titulars,  and  in  heritors.  The  teinds  are  held  under  the 
burden  of  ])ayment  of  such  stipends  to  the  parish  ministers,  as  have 
Ihhmi,  or  may  hereafter  Ih‘,  modified  or  awarded  out  of  them.’  ‘  While 
all  teinds  are  subject  to  this  general  liability  for  stipend,  they  are 
hK'alled  on,  or  appnipriated  to  this  purpose,  not  equally,  but  according 
to  a  certain  ordvr.  Originally  the  titular  was  entitled  to  allocate  the 
sti{H‘nd  on  the  different  teinds  in  the  parish  at  his  pleasure.  I'he  ex¬ 
ercise  of  this  power  without  restraint  was  liable  to  abuse ;  and  certain 
ruli*s  were  therefore  gradually  introduced,  by  which  it  was  considerably 
restrained.*  ‘  At  length  the  matter  was  put  upon  its  present  footing 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  17^^7>  c.  1),  whereby  the  Court  of  Session 
was  ct)nstituted  a  Commission  or  Court  of  Teinds,  with  all  the  powers 
of  the  previous  (*ommissions,  but  under  this  important  (piulitication, 
that  parishes  might  not  be  disjoined  or  divided,  except  with  the  con¬ 
sent  t)f  three-fourths  of  the  heritors,  reckoning  not  by  the  number  of 
llie  heritors,  but  by  the  amount  of  their  valued  rent  within  the  parish. 
The  exercise  of  the  j)ower  of  union  and  disjunction,  it  is  evident,  may 
materially  affect  the  amount  of  payment  made  t(»  the  church  out  of  the 
Teinds.  By  the  union  of  pari.shes,  the  amount  may  be  diminislied, 
while  by  the  disjunction,  the  number  of  51inisters  being  increased, 
tlie  amount  paid  must,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  increased  also.  There 
are  very  j'ctv  instances  of'  such  disjunctions  having  been  made  since  the 
date  of  this  .fcf,  although  pn'vious  to  it  they  had  frequently  occurred.' 
‘  It  ap|K‘ars  (from  the  tables  annexed  to  the  Rejmrt)  that  the  value  of 
the  gross  unappropriated  teinds  bedonging  to  the  crown  is  £15,711. 
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12s.  5(1.  This  sum  of  uniip])ropriatt*(l  teiiuls,  however,  is  at  prt»sent 
8ul)iect  to  certain  deductions,  yet  leaving  a  free  surplus  of  £10,182. 
4s.  8d.  Hut  owing  to  the  system  of  management  in  regard  to  leases 
i)f  teinds  l)elonging  to  the  crown,  the  sum  annually  realized  by  the 
crown  has  been  very  much  less  than  this  surplus.  It  also  appears, 
that  the  annual  value  of  the  gross  ])arstmage  or  greater  teinds  belong¬ 
ing  to  other  persons  than  the  crown  is  £281,384.  14s.  ;  that  the  value 
of  those  at  present  appropriated  to  ministers*  stipend  is  £148,942. 
Ids.  9d. ;  and  that  the  value  of  the  gross  unap])ropriated  teinds  Ih?- 
longing  to  other  persons  than  the  crown,  is  138, 18b*.  17s.  fid.* — 
Third  Rep)rt,  pp.  1,  4,  5,  10. 

Were  it  really  proved,  then,  that  more  churches  are  wanted  in 
Scotland,  and  were  it  divinely  authorized  and  politically  right  to 
endow  churches  from  any  public  fund,  it  is  here  proved  beyond 
all  controversy,  that  tlie  most  ample  means,  originally  set  apart, 
and  still  held  in  trust  for  such  a  juirpose  can  easily  be  obtained, 
without  having  recourse  to  a  Parliamentary  grant  of  any  kind. 
We  maintain,  indeed,  in  common  with  all  Dissenters,  and  even 
with  the  Karl  of  Aberdeen,  and  other  of  their  Conservative 
opponents,  that  what  are  called  ‘  Hishops’  teinds,’  cannot  thus  be 
employed, — and  indeed  that  the  very  proposiil  to  appropriate  them 
to  such  a  ])urpose  is  a  most  glaring  and  miserable  attempt  to 
hoodwink  the  j)ublic,  as  if  this  were  something  very  different  from 
drawing  at  once  on  the  consolidated  fund.  The  ‘Bishops’  teinds* 
were  long  ago  taken  from  the  Church  and  given  to  the  Crown; 
and  more  recently  they  were  relinquished  by  the  Crow'ii  to  the 
public,  for  w  hich  the  most  ample  compensation  has  been  made  by 
a  corresponding  addition  to  the  Civil  List.  But,  from  what  are 
tailed  the  ‘  unexhausted  teinds,*  belonging  to  others  than  the 
Crow  n,  funds  might  be  realized  very  nearly  sufficient  to  endow  as 
many  additional  Churclies  as  there  are  old  ones  already  existing 
in  Scotland. 

It  is  the  more  important  to  notice  tliis,  as  the  Ministerial 
scheme,  so  far  as  it  has  been  developed,  is,  to  take  from  this  fund 
W’hat  is  necessary  for  endowing  the  New  C'liurches  wanted,  at 
lejist  in  those  parishes  w'here  ‘  unexhausted  teinds  *  are  found 
to  exist.  This,  indeed,  upon  tlieir  own  principles,  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  having  an  endowed  EsUiblishment  in  wliat  is  called 
a  Christian  land,  of  wliich  they  profess  to  be  the  Christian 
Legislators — is  really  the  wisest  and  the  best  course  which  they 
could  have  adopted.  One  evidence  of  this  is,  that  the  very  mention 
of  it  instiintly  roused  the  w  rath,  and  called  forth  the  vituperations 
of  the  interested  Grandees,  who  had  so  loudly  clamouriHl  for 
Church  extension,  so  long  as  they  hoped  it  might  annihilate 
dissent,  but  without  ever  dreaming,  that  the  expense  was  to  be 
j>rovided  for  out  of  their  ow’ii  pockets.  This  w”w  antici|)atcd,  and 
indeed  the  certainty  that  the  Ministerial  inciisure  now'  proposed, 
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must  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  j^oiie  iuto,  was  distiuetly  suir^ested 
hy  some  of  the  Scottisli  Dissenters,  from  the  moment  that  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission  to  iiujuire  and  report  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  teinds,  was  announced. 

Hut,  though  the  Church  extensionists  are  so  importunate  in  their 
demands  for  additional  endowments  from  tlie  public  treasury  ; — 
they  are  now  enraged  above  measure  at  the  proposal  to  draw 
such  endowments  from  the  source  to  which  we  allude.  I'liis 
is  etisily  accounted  for.  Not  only  is  it  the  proposal  of  a  Cioverii- 
ment  which  thej^  detest,  and  luive  so  zealously  exerted  themselves 
to  destroy,  but  it  would  j(ive  a  triumph  of  a  certain  kind  to  the 
Dissenters  whom  they  also  ‘  hate  with  perfect  hatred  * — besides 
that  it  would  reipiire  lar^e  disbursements  from  the  most  powerful 
of  their  I'or^'  friends,  and  would  for  ever  prevent  the  increase  of 
their  own  stipends. 

We  have  not  a  doubt  that  their  ardent  zeal  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  ‘  the  poor  and  working  classes,*  will,  at  length,  be  com¬ 
pletely  cooled  by  these  carnal  considerations ;  and  tliat  sooner 
than  behold  such  conseipiences  realized, — which  would  after  all  he 
but  the  native  results  of  their  own  unspeakable  folly, — they  would 
be  content  to  see  all  their  new  churches  razed  to  the  ground,  and, 
of  course,  never  even  to  breathe  a  wish  to  have  other  new  erec¬ 
tions  for  the  accommodation  of  any  ‘  unexcavated  heathens,* 
whether  perishing  in  ‘  our  city  lands,  or  enormous  upland 
‘  parishes.* 

Hut  they  must,  in  the  mean  time,  be  reminded  that  the  very 
principle  on  which  the  ministry  propose  to  proceed,  which,  with 
whatever  disgraceful  inconsistency,  they  now  join  their  parlia- 
mentarv  friends  in  denouncing  as  spoliation,  was  once,  when  they 
never  Areained  either  of  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  jierplexity 
and  danger  in  which  it  would  involve  them,  most  solemnly,  and 
with  singular  cordiality,  recognized  by  themselves  as  being  in  ac¬ 
cordance  alike  with  the  demands  of  equal  justice,  and  the  statutes 
of  national  law.  In  the  (Vneral  Assembly  which  met  in  May, 
IHiiO,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Neilston — a  man,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  in  passing,  who,  litid  his  lot  been  cast  south  of  the  Tweed, 
would  iissuredly  have  been  eiujiloyed  Jis  a  writer  of  Oxford 
Tnicts ;  supported  a  motion,  ^anent  Church  accommodatioii,’ 
which  led  him,  in  what  Dr.  Thompson  characterised  as  ‘a  very 
excellent  speech,*  to  throw  out  the  following  sentiments;  and 
they  were  hailed  no  less  by  ‘  the  highflyers,’  than  by  the  men 
fierce  for  mo<leration :  he  proved  ‘  that  a  national  fund  was  pro- 
‘  vided ;  that  the  heritors  were  only  the  trustees  of  that  fund ; 
‘  that  it  w’as  not  their  own ;  that  it  w«is  destined  for  the  support  of 
‘  religion,  and  could  not  be  divertiul  from  it,  and  that  this  fund  was 
‘  provided  to  give  the  great  and  the  noble  of  the  land  churcli- 
*  accommodation  ijratis  as  much  as  the  poorest,  and  that,  however. 
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‘  paradoxiciil  it  may  appear,  it  was  ueviTtheloss  true,  that  no  man  in 
‘  Scotlaial  paid  one  farthing  for  tlie  support  of  reliu^ion  :  that  the 
‘  landliolders  received  the  tithes  of  their  lands,  on  tlie  implied  and 
‘  express  condition  of  maintaining^  tlie  established  religion  ;  and, 
‘that  what  was  called  a  burden  on  their  lands,  was,  in  fact,  no  bur- 
‘  den,  for  man  in  this  country,  when  he  purchased  an  estate, 

‘  paid  for  the  public  burdens,  but  had. these  deducted  to  him;  and 

*  that  the  fifth  of  the  rental  was  as  much  by  law  the  patrimony  of 

‘the  church,  as  the  remainder  was  that  of  the  proprietors.  The 
‘country,*  siiid  the  reverend  gentleman,  ‘  paid  and  supported  the 
‘  clerj^y,  for  the  very  purpose  of  ^ivintr  to  the  people  the  adininis- 
‘  tratiou  of  the  word  and  the  sacraments ;  and  yet,  this  end  was 
‘  defeated  in  not  a  few  parishes,  by  the  avarice  of  heritors  not 
‘aflfording  that  lejjjal  church-accommodation  which  was  necessary 
‘  for  the  clergy  to  be  useful  and  beneficial  to  the  country.  This 
‘  he  considered  a  scandal  on  the  church,  as  a  church,  and  inju- 
‘  rioiis  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  for  the  promotion  of  which,  it 
‘  is  at  the  expense  of  maintiiining  a  clergy,  lie  stated,  that  the 
‘activity  of  the  human  mind  was  such,  that  if  it  did  not  find  men- 
‘  tal  food  in  one  place,  it  would  seek  for  it  in  another;  and  that 
‘in  this  way,  some  part  of  the  parishioners  who  could  not  find 
‘seats,  and  were  not  religiously  inclined,  might  be  driven  to  the 
‘new  school  of  democracy,  infidelity,  and  sedition  !’  &c.  ‘  The 

‘reverend  gentleman,’  adds  the  Christian  Instructor,*  ‘sat  down 

*  amidst  applause  from  both  sides  of  the  house.’ 

Here  then  are  precisely  the  same  principles  pleaded  for 
and  sanctioned  by  all  in  the  (General  Assembly,  the  mere  men¬ 
tion  of  which  as  proposed  to  be  brought  into  operation,  causeil 
such  bursts  of  indignant  feeling  among  the  friends  of  the 
church  in  parliament,  and  has  led  ever  since  to  the  pitiable  cuckoo 
cry  of  ‘  spoliation  !’  among  Tory  faints  and  bigotted  clergymen 
throughout  the  country.  Hut  it  is  evident,  from  what  passed  in 
the  meeting  just  referred  to,  that  the  (General  Assembly  cannot 
sympathize  in  all  this,  without  throwing  consistency  to  the  winds, 
ami  even  stultifying  themselves  in  the  most  shameful  manner 
ever  known.  It  may,  indeed,  be  alleged,  that  the  foolish  man, 
who  made  the  speech  from  which  we  have  cpioted,  had  nothing 
farther  in  view  than  to  reprobate  the  conduct  of  his  own  heritors,  who 
had  refused  to  give  the  enlarged  accommodation,  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  at  that  time  neces.sary  in  his  parish ;  and  that 
eighteen  years  ago,  the  as.sembly  which  responded  so  compla¬ 
cently  to  his  sentiments,  had  not  then  the  slightest  conception  of 
churcii-accommodation  being  wanted  to  such  an  extent  as  has 
since  been  seen  to  be  indi.spensiible.  Hut  still  the  principle  was 
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sanctioned  by  them,  as  being  both  founded  in  equity  and  fixed 
by  law ;  ana,  therefore,  they,  of  all  men,  ought  not  to  blame 
ministers  for  determining  to  follow  it  out.  \\e  earnestly  be¬ 
seech  Dissenters  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  with  all  their 
might,  to  hold  ministers  to  the  determination,  that,  if  the  ebiirch 
is  to  get  additional  endowments  at  all,  it  shall  be  only  from 
the  funds  which  she  calls  her  own.  I'he  proposal  will,  no  doubt, ' 
be  rejected  with  scorn.  Tory  landlords  and  Tory  clergymen, 
loudly  as  they  have  bewailed  the  religious  destitution  of  the  land 
will  be  indignant,  when  it  is  proposed  to  supply  that  destitu¬ 
tion  at  their  expense.  But  so  much  the  better :  it  will  )>revent 
endowments  altogether,  and  cover  with  merited  infamy  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  a  scheme  which  has,  we  trust,  been  proved  to  the  siitis- 
faction  of  our  readers,  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  gross  imposition. 


Art.  Vlll.  I,  J mnatca  under  the  Apprenticeship  System.  By  a  Pro¬ 
prietor.  London  :  Andrews,  1()7,  New  liond-street.  183P. 

2.  A  Bill  intituled  an  Act  to  amend  the  Act  for  the  Ahotidon  of 
Slavery  in  the  British  Cotonies. 

3.  A  Bill  intituled  an  Act  for  putting  an  end  to  the  Apprenticeship  of 
those  udio  were  formerly  Slaves  in  the  British  Colonies.  Presented  hy 
L(»rd  Brougliam  and  V'liux. 

rrUK  anti-slavery  question  has  again  reached  a  crisis.  Every 
thing  now  depends,  under  God,  upon  the  firmness  and  con¬ 
sistency  with  which  those  who  conduct  the  present  great  effort 
maintain  their  principles  and  press  their  claims.  All  is  within 
their  reach.  We  cannot  look  abroad  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  interrogate  the  countenances  of  men,  without  feeling  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  irresistible  moral  strength  of  the  anti-slavery 
party.  There  must,  however,  be  no  wavering ;  no  compromise ; 
no  political  expediency.  Two  bills  are  before  the  public.  The 
one  a  cheat,  a  mockery,  an  unjust  and  impracticable  measure. 
The  other,  a  bill,  for  abolishing  the  apprenticeship  on  the  1st  of 
August  next.  Tlie  former,  must  be  rejected;  the  latter,  supported 
and  carried. 

We  have  in  former  numbers  condemned  in  unequivocal  terms 
the  policy  of  ministers  u})on  the  anti-slavery  question,  and  recent 
events  have  afforded  us  no  opportunity  of  changing  the  tone  of  our 
remarks.  We  are  still  constrained  to  censure,  to  condemn.  They 
have  not,  in  our  opinion,  discharged  the  sacred  duties  confided  to 
them  by  the  imperial  act  of  abolition.  The  country  luis  just 
ground  of  c'omplaiiit  agiiinst  them ;  and,  though,  it  might  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  mere  politician  to  bring  himself  to  vote  the  admi¬ 
nistration  guilty  of  culpable  and  criminal  neglect,  their  delin- 


quencies  will  not  be  the  less  obvious  to  those  who  have  for  years 
retjarded  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  as  a  reliijious  object,  and 
surrtMidcred  twenty  millions  of  their  money  to  aj)peasc  the  crav¬ 
ings  of  the  tormentors  of  the  species. 

Without  repeating  oiir  condemnation  of  the  abolition  act,  let  ns 
inquire,  what  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  from  tlie  govern¬ 
ment  charged  with  the  execution  of  its  provisions  !  The  country 
had  a  right  to  expect  the  following  things: — The  reservation  of  the 
compensatory  millions  till  the  negro  was  free,  or,  at  least,  till 
lau^  ren//f/  and  not  professedly  adequate  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  provisions  of  the  imperial  act  were  passed.  The  rigid  ex¬ 
amination  of  all  colonial  enactments,  and  the  prompt  and  deci¬ 
sive  rejection  of  such  as  were  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Englisli  act.  The  judicious  selection  of  men  to  fill  the  all-im¬ 
portant  stations  of  special  justices,  with  such  provisions  and  pro¬ 
tections  for  them  in  the  colonies,  as  would  give  them  a  chance  of 
being  able  to  do  their  duty.  In  the  event  of  the  death,  removal, 
or  dismissal  of  any  special  justice,  the  appointment  of  a  man,  in 
all  respects,  qualified  to  fill  the  vacancy.  That  in  the  event 
of  a  discovery  of  Jiny  gross  abuse,  the  colonial  secretary  would 
go  to  the  verge  of  his  authority  to  correct  it ;  and  if  then  unable, 
come  down  to  parliament  for  additional  powers,  or  propose  a  bill 
to  accomplish  the  object.  That  while  M  ell  paid  commissioners 
were  sitting,  to  award  millions  of  Jlritish  money  to  a  slave-hold¬ 
ing  oligarchy,  men  would  be  set  apart  to  watch  the  progress  of  an 
experiment  involving  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  8(Mf, ()()() 
negroes  for  whose  special  benefit  the  great  measure  of  abolition 
had  been  |)assed.  The  scrupulous  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  imperial  act,  respecting  registration  and  classification.  The 
prevention  of  fraud  and  o|)pression  in  the  appraisement  of  the  un¬ 
expired  term  of  the  negro’s  apprenticeship.  The  interpreUition 
according  to  its  spirit  and  design  of  those  portions  of  the  im¬ 
perial  act,  which  refer  to  food,  time,  labour,  and  indnlgencies. 
1  hat  the  horrid  rites  of  the  treadmill ;  the  flogging  of  women  ; 
the  cutting  off  of  their  hair ;  and  the  foul  i)ractices  of  hospitals, 
would  be  put  dowai  as  soon  as  known.  That  due  care  would 
Ik*  taken  of  the  young,  the  aged,  the  infirm  and  the  diseased;  and, 
finally,  that  such  steps  should  be  taken  as  would  have  secured  to 
the  negroes  during  their  apprenticeship  the  benefit  of  that  prepa¬ 
ratory  education,  the  necessity  of  which  was  so  loudly  insisted  on 
by  the  advocates  of  a  transition  sUite. 

Have  these  just  expectations  been  realized?  Weansw’er,  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  ‘  No.’  The  twenty  millions  were  distributed  while 
the  eyes  of  the  Government  w’ere  wide  open  to  the  most  direct  and 
flagitious  violations  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  imperial  act.  In 
the  case  of  Mauritius  two  millions  of  money  were  paid  as  corn- 
pensjition,  when  the  fact  was  fully  know'ii  to  the  government,  that 
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tens  of  tlioasaiuis  of  the  nej^roes  in  that  island  had  hern  feloni¬ 
ously  imported,  were  illej>;jilly  held  in  bondajje,  and  were  entitled 
to  iineonditional  freedom  under  the  Slave  Kej>^istration  and  the 
Consolidated  Slave  Frade  Acts.  To  this  hour,  the  negroes  of 
Mauritius  are  deprived  of  the  liberty  to  which  they  are  entitled 
upon  every  ]>rinciple  of  law  and  ecpiity.  With  reference  to  the 
colonies  at  lar^o,  laws  were  declared  ‘ade(juate  and  satisfactory,’ 
which  placed  the  apprentice  in  a  condition,  in  many  respects, 
worse  than  his  former  state  of  slavery.  The  analysis  of  the  laws 
of  Jamaica  before  the  Select  Parliamentary  C’ommittee,  the  laws  of 
the  other  chartered  colonies,  and  the  regulation  of  the  Crown  C  o¬ 
lonies,  abundantly  demonstrate  this.  The  selection  of  special 
justices,  seems  to  have  been  ret^ulated  by  a  desire,  that  they 
shotdd  become  the  com])anions  and  servile  tools  of  the  masters, 
rather  than  the  guardians  of  the  rii>;hts  of  the  apprentices.  Half 
pay  officers,  inured  to  floij^in^,  and  accustomed  to  enforce  the 
sternest  discipline,  were,  in  the  first  instance,  sent  out  in  laru^c 
numbers;  and  as  these  died  off,  or  quitted  their  new  service  in  dis¬ 
gust,  the  governors  were  permitted  to  fill  their  places  with  planta¬ 
tion  manaj^ers,  mercantile  clerks,  discharged  wharfinn^ers,  and 
men  of  notoriously  depraved  habits.  Such  are  the  men  who 
under  the  imperial  act  have  been  vested  with  almost  despotic 
power  to  coerce  the  neu^roes  of  the  colonies.  So  far  from  the 
prompt  correction  of  abuses,  we  find  the  colonial  secretary  s|)cak- 
iii^  of  the  eight  hours*  system,  by  which  tlie  negro  is  robbed  of 
the  time  necessiiry  to  grow' his  provisions  tis  an  ‘ ///rowmnV;/rc,’  in 
which  it  was  ‘omre  wise*  to  ^anjidcsce  silnifhi,*  than  run  the  risk 
of  widening  the  breach  between  the  planters  and  the  colonial 
office :  and  we  have  the  w  ritten  declaration  of  the  Marcjuis  ot 
Sligo,  that  in  183(>,  he  sent  home,  in  one  dispatch,  a  statement  of 
thirty  cases  of  the  flogging  of  females,  and  that  no  attention  was 
paid  to  his  rej)resentions  by  the  colonial  office.  If  the  etfmts  ol  the 
governor  of  Jamaica,  to  aw  aken  the  concern  of  the  ollicers  ot  the 
crown  in  this  country,  were  thus  unavailing,  w  e  need  not  feel  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  inditferenco  with  which  the  untitled  and  unofficial 
friends  of  the  negro  have  been  treated  in  Downing-strect. 
The  pr<H)fs  are  at  hand  to  show’,  that,  while  the  paid  agents  ot 
the  planters  have  found  ready  aiid  courteous  audience  of  the 
colonial  minister,  and  have  even  been  caressed  and  loaded  w  ith  as¬ 
surances  of  confidence  and  friendsliip,  the  disinterested  advocates 
of  the  negro  have  either  been  coldly  entertained,  or  rudely  re|)ulsed. 
Appearances  have  justified  the  belief,  that  there  has  been  a  collu¬ 
sion  between  the  colonial  otlice  and  the  W  est  Indians,  ami  that 
the  feeling  of  the  coiintrv  in  favour  of  emanci)>ation,  has  been 
taken  advantage  ot,  to  enrich  the  pockets,  without  diminishing  the 
tH»wer  of  the  slave-holders,  and  the  abolitionist  used  as  a  cat’s-paw 
to  pick  the  pockets  of  a  generous  people. 
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Had  tlie  liberty  of  tlie  negro  been  effected,  we  might  liave 
been  contented  to  remain  silent  respecting  the  enormous  sum  of 
money  transferred  to  the  coffers  of  Planters,  Proprietors,  and 
Mortgagees ;  but,  as  the  matter  sUiiuls,  justice  to  ourselves  re- 
(juires,  that  we  state  the  object  for  which  that  money  was  voted, 
and  tliat  we  claim  the  fulfilment,  on  the  part  of  parliament,  of 
that  contract  which  has  been  so  faithfully  implemented  by  the 
people  of  this  country.  The  money,  then,  was  voted  to  j)urchase 
for  ever  from  the  j)lanter,  the  right  of  oppressing  his  fellow-men, 
— to  bestow  upon  the  negro  ‘  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
‘freeman.’  It  was  paid  that  ‘on  the  1st  of  August,  1834, 

‘  Slavery  should  be  utterly  and  for  ever  abolished.’  We  (piote 
the  language  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  the  words  of  the  Imperial 
Act.  The  money  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  government, 
for  the  object  stated,  and  one  of  our  grounds  of  complaint  is, 
that  instead  of  being  used  as  a  means  to  efiect  the  end  proj)osed, 
it  has  contributed  to  make  the  condition  of  the  negro  worse  than 
it  was  before.  We  cannot  but  think,  that  had  the  money  part  of 
the  business  been  wisely  (we  speak  of  worldly  wisdom  oidy, 
denying  altogether  the  right  (»f  the  master  of  slaves  to  compen¬ 
sation)  managed  either  by  the  parliament  or  the  government, 
the  negro  might  have  been  placed  in  a  condition  the  very  oppo¬ 
site  to  that  in  which  we  no\v  find  him.  Put  instead  of  requiring, 
in  the  first  place,  satisfactory  proof  of  loss  sustained ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  the  delivery  in  good  condition  of  the  thing  nurcluised, 
the  compensation  was  awarded  without  a  shadow  of  loss  being 
proved,  and  before  .the  negro  was  free  from  the  dominion  of  his 
master.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  infatuation  of  Ciovern- 
ment  in  this  matter.  Though  dealing  w  ith  a  class  of  men  w  ho, 
through  many  generations,  had  been  over-reaching  the  British 
people,  and  taxing  their  pockets  for  the  maintenance  of  an  in- 
iiuman  system,  the  trustees  of  the  nation’s  wealth  paid  down 
million  after  million,  wdth  an  appearance  of  confidence  seldom 
exhibited  in  pecuniary  transactions  with  men  of  unimpeachable 
integrity.  Instead  of  saying  to  the  planters,  ‘  If  you  will  not 
follow  the  example  of  Antigua,  but  determine  to  have  the  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  be  it  so ;  hut  we  w  ill  keep  the  coinpenstition  money 
as  long  IIS  you  keep  the  apprenticeship,  and  eventually  award  it  only 
‘  for  such  of  your  negroes  as  are  living  proofs  of  a  kind  and  mer- 
‘ciful  treatment;’  it  was  paid  down  with  pitiful  credulity  and  un¬ 
seemly  haste,  before  one  tangible  proof  had  been  furnished  of 
fulfilling  even  the  conditions  of  the  apprenticeship  clause,  and 
the  wretched  negro  was  left  in  the  hands  of  his  tyrant,  to  he 
worked,  fettered,  scourged,  and  polluted,  through  six  long  years 
of  unrequited  and  involuntary  service.  'Thus  has  the  nation 
been  deluded  and  defrauded.  No  part  of  the  twenty  millions  has 
been  given  for  the  purposes  of  educiition  and  training— none  to 
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|»rovi(ie  for  the  innocent  and  helpless  children — none  to  succour 
the  lame,  and  siji^htless,  and  strengthlcss  ainonji^t  the  ne^ro  popu- 
lation.  No;  the  men,  who  with  reckless  prodij^ality  distrihuttHl 
twenty  millions  amongst  the  magnificent  white  paupers  of  the 
C’olonies,  provided  not  a  teacher  for  the  ignorant,  not  a  nurse  for 
the  infant,  not  a  hospital  for  the  diseiised — ^ave  not  a  pound  or 
penny  to  feed  the  hungry,  or  clothe  the  naked,  or  rescue  from 
starvation  the  fatherless  or  the  widow.  They  passed  by  the  poor, 
and  gave  to  the  rich.  Our  nation’s  treasure  was  given,  not  to 
make  restitution  to  the  plundered,  but  to  compensate  and  gild 
the  crimes  of  the  plunderer. 

If  the  language  we  have  now  used  be  deemed  severe,  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  tlie  work  placed  first  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
for  the  evidence  of  the  justice  of  all  that  we  have  written. 

We  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  testimony  of  one, 
who  is  every  way  entitled  to  credit  and  respect.  W’e  are  not 
now  about  to  incur  the  charge  of  retailing  the  stale  calumnies  of 
Aldermanbury,  or  the  ravings  of  fanatical  missionaries.  AVe  are 
about  to  review  the  evidence  voluntarily  given  by  an  Kx- 
Ciovernor  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

‘Jamaica  under  the  Apprenticeship  System;*  by  a  Proprietor, 
is  the  work  of  the  Marcjuis  of  Sligo,  and  contains,  as  we  are  told 
in  the  introduction,  ‘  the  result  of  the  experience  acquired  during 
‘  a  residence  of  some  duration  in  that  island.’  His  Lordship  has 
arranged  his  facts  and  observations  under  the  following  heads, 
viz.  Administration  of  Justice;  CJrand  and  Petit  Juries ;  (iaols. 
Workhouses,  &c. ;  Special  Justices  and  their  protection;  ^^dua- 
tions  ;  I  lospiud  Abuses  ;  Non-registration  of  Slaves ;  Opposition 
to  Apprenticeship  System  by  the  House  of  Assembly  ;  (leneral 
Opposition  to  the  New  System ;  Working  of  the  Apjirentice- 

shii)  System  ;  Management  of  Lstiites. 

\Ve  have  met  with  no  work  on  the  system  of  Negro  a})prenticc- 

shij)  containing  a  more  clear  and  temperate  stiitement  of  facts,  or 
furnishing  more  convincing  evidence  of  the  absolute  necessity  for 
abolishing  the  unnatural  and  cruel  system  called  by  that  delusive 
name.  W  e  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  all  who  need 
an  antidote  to  the  sophistries  and  mis-statements  of  an  insidious 
article  in  the  Januarv  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^,  attribu¬ 
ted  to  a  gentleman  filling  a  situation  in  the  Colonial  Office. 

Several  circumstances  combine  to  invest  the  work  before  us 
witli  peculiar  interest  and  importance.  It  is  the  production  of 
a  Nobleman  and  a  Jamaica  proprietor,  who  once  filled  the  chair  of 
the  West  India  Association,  and  who  cannot  therefore  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  unfriendly  feelings  towards  that  body.  It  is  the  work  ol 
one,  wludiaving  been  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  for  four  months  prior 
to  the  1st  of  August,  lH3i,  and  for  eighteen  months  subsequently, 
enjoyed  uneipialled  opportunities  of  testing  the  vidue  and  prac- 
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ticability  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  ;  and  as  a  judicious  and 
enlis^htened  reformer  of  Colonial  abuses.  Lord  Sligo  ascertained 
to  what  extent  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  Jamaicii 
planting  community,  in  originating  and  carrying  on  schemes  of 
preparation  for  freedom.  Tlie  work  acquires  additional  value  from 
the  fact  that,  until  very  recently,  its  noble  author  was  in  favour  of 
the  continuance  of  the  apprenticeship  system  under  certiiin  regu- 
Litions. 

The  Marquis  of  Sligo  commenced  his  administration  of  affairs 
upon  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  the  month  of  April,  1834. 

‘  Considerable  ap])rehension/  he  says,  ‘  was  felt  at  that  time,  res- 
j)ecting  the  probable  conduct  of  the  negroes  on  the  eventful  1st  of 
August ;  a  feeling,  hciwever,  in  which  those  who  did  not  see  how  it 
could  be  the  interest  of  the  slaves  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  an 
enactment  so  manifestly  for  their  benefit,  did  not  participate. 

‘  Anticipations  of  a  general  massacre  of  the  whites  were  entertained 
by  many  alarmists ;  and,  among  the  great  majority  of  the  planters,  a 
deep-seated,  but  indefinite  fear  prevailed  extensively.* 

The  following  passages  are  sufficient  to  refute  a  volume  of  the 
calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  upon  the  heads  of  the  negroes, 
and  contain  a  volume  of  arguments  in  favour  of  their  immediate 
and  entire  emancipation.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ne¬ 
groes  entertained  the  belief  that  the  1st  of  August  would  introduce 
them  to  a  condition  of  freedom — with  those  limitations  only,  which 
had  been  pointed  out  to  them.  Their  joy,  therefore,  is  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  not  by  their  subsequent  actual  sufferings,  but  by  their 
previous  high  anticipations. 

‘  The  memorable  1st  of  August  at  length  arrived,  and  instead  of 
l>eing  marked  by  the  flowing  of  blood,  insurrection,  and  disturbance, 
as  anticipated,  it  was  celebrated  and  made  memorable,  by  the  most 
extraordinary,  nay,  the  almost  universal,  attendance  of  the  negroes  at 
the  different  places  of  worship.  The  chapels  of  which  are  of  considerable 
size,  were  opened  for  Divine  Service  five  or  six  times  during  the  day, 
and  were  each  time  crowded,  to  an  inconvenience  in  such  a  climate,  by 
a  succession  of  negroes,  till  all  present  had  been  enabled  to  offer  up 
their  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  their  newly 
acquired  privileges.  It  is  said,  and  generally  believed,  that  not  a  single 
drunken  man  appeared  during  the.  whole  of  that  day  in  the  streets  oj  any 
of  the  principal  towns.  On  the  subsequent  days,  more  particularly  that 
on  which  they  were  to  return  to  their  work,  no  cause  for  complaint  wiis 
given,  excepting  in  one  instance.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Anne*s  alone, 
was  there  exhibited  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  to  secede 
from  their  usual  labours. 

‘  It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  such  a  spirit  of  insulK^rdination  should 
have  occurred  nowhere  excepting  in  a  parish  in  which  the  resident 
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gentry  hud  uhoun  theniselveu  previously  to  be  the  most  opposed  to  the 
liriti^  viei»’8  in  Lord  Mulgrave  s  time,  and  in  which  tlie  ‘  Colonial 
Union  *  may  be  said  to  have  originated. 

'  The  terrors  of  the  planters  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  negroes  having 
thus  subsided,  they  postponed  the  period  of  their  anticipated  alarms  till 
the  Christmas  holidays ;  but  it  appeared  that  in  this  respect  they  were 
again  mistaken.  The  anniversary  of  the  Ist  of  August  was  next  fixed 
uiwii  as  the  time  of  danger  ;  subsequent  events  have  shown  how  com¬ 
pletely  deceived  in  their  calculations  w^re  these  gentlemen,  w'ho  silen¬ 
ced  all  who  differed  in  o])inioii  with  them  by  saying,  *  We,  who  have 
l)een  so  long  in  the  island,  must  know  its  state  better  than  you,  who 
have  so  lately  reached  it ; — you  don't  know  the  character  of  the  ne¬ 
groes.*  ' 

Under  the  head  of  ‘  Administration  of  Justice,*  Lord  Sligo  has 
laid  bare  the  imperfections  and  iniquities  of  the  existing  system  of 
jurisprudence,  and  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  local  courts.  He  strikinj^y 
illustrates  the  gross  partiality  of  the  laws,  and  observes  that  where 
the  laws  profess  to  be  equal  in  their  appli^tion, 

‘  The  spirit  in  which  they  are  administered  in  Jamaica  gives  them  a 
totally  different  character : — the  truth  is,  that  there  are  no  sympathies 
lK?twi»en  the  two  classes — the  magistrates,  and  those  <»n  whose  conduct 
they  have  to  adjudicate :  and  that,  without  imputing  any  corrupt  mo¬ 
tives  to  the  one,  the  result  is  most  unfavourable  to  tlie  other.* 

In  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  he  puts  on  record  the 
following  fact. 

‘  In  the  act  to  establish  regulations  for  the  government  of  gaols  and 
houses  of  c(»rrection,  an  especial  clause  was  inserted  to  prevent  the  ap¬ 
prentice  being  exempted  from  the  operation  of  any  part  of  that  law 
which  equally  affected  all  free  people.  No  objection  was  taken  to  this 
clause  when  the  bill  was  enacted,  as  nothing  could  be  fairer  on  princi- 

f)le,  or  more  beneficial  in  practice,  if  impartially  administered.  But 
low  has  it  worked  }  Whether  from  no  white  or  free  people  having 
committed  any  offence  since  it  was  passed,  or  from  this  generally  re¬ 
ceived  opinion,  of  which  I  especially  complain,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  intended  for  them — not  one  person  of  that  class  has  been  placed 
on  the  treadmill,  or  in  the  penal  gang,  with  the  exception  of  jwlicemeii 
under  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  or  those  sent  there  by  the  judge  of 
assize.  None  have  been  committed  by  the  local  magistracy.  This 
being  the  effect,  it  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  whether  the  cause 
lie  corruption,  ignorance,  or  prejudice ;  the  effect  ought  not  to  Ik*  per¬ 
mitted  to  exist ;  und^t  is  for  this  very  reason  that  it  liecomes  so  desirable 
that  no  additional  power  should  be  given  to  the  magistrates,  either 
individually  or  in  a  court  of  quarter-session  assembled,  until  that  body 
shall  have  been  found  to  consist  of  persons  brought  up  under  a  different 
system.* 
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•On  the  subject  of  the  Grand  and  Petit  Juries  we  find  the  fol- 
loHnng  remark. 

*  Without  accusing  the  gentry,  who  generally  form  those  Innlies,  of 
gnv  intentional  opposition  to  the  law,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  any 
individual,  professing  opinions  not  in  unison  with  their  own,  goes  into 
a  court  of  justice  for  relief,  the  chances  against  his  success  would  greatly 
prejKmderate.  In  this  belief,  there  are  few  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
island  who  do  not  participate  ;  but  there  is  not  one  who  would  not 
anticipate  with  certainty  a  verdict,  even  in  a  doubtful  case,  in  favour  of 
those  whose  political  sentiments  coincided  with  their  own.' 

The  following  cases  show  the  extent  to  which  party-feeling 
and  prejudice  against  the  coloured  population  prevail  in  Jamaica. 

*  In  the  case  of  the  indictment  of  the  magistrates  and  supervisor  of 
the  workhouse  of  St.  John's,  (for  a  series  of  the  grossest  cruelties  com. 
mitted  upon  male  and  female  apprentices,)  it  was  proved  that  the  grand 
jury  of  i\Iiddlesex  threw  out  the  bills  without  examining  all  the  wit- 
nesst's  who  were  tendered  to  them  for  the  prosecution ;  they  might  have 
been  justified  in  finding  the  bills  on  the  evidence  of  one  witness  ;  but 
surely  they  might  by  no  means  to  have  ignored  them  without  a  close 
examination  of  every  witness  who  could  possibly  have  proved  the  facts 
alleged.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  money  to  any  amount  would 
have  been  wagered,  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  these  bills  would  not  be  found  ;  but  there  was  so  little  difference 
of  opinion  on  that  point,  that  not  a  single  bet  was  actually  taken  up. 

‘  Phillips,  the  driver  of  St.  Andrew’s  workhouse,  was  tried  and 
found  guilty  of  flogging  a  woman,  Jane  Henry,  because  she  would  not 
submit  to  his  desires ;  it  w’as  then  proved  that  this  species  of  debauchery 
and  punishment  of  females  was  of  frequent  occurrence.  Y et  the  super¬ 
visor,  who  ought  to  have  known  the  fact, — who  must  have  known  of  it, 
— was  kept  in  his  oflice,  as  before,  and  the  custos  even  persuaded  the 
parish  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  defence.  It  might  naturally  have  lieen 
supposed  that  the  man  would  have  been  dismissed  at  once ;  and  he 
would  have  been  so,  had  not  the  custos  and  magistrates  approved  of  his 
conduct.’ 

Speaking  of  the  liabilities  of  the  apprentices,  Lord  Sligo  re¬ 
marks  : — 

*  An  overseer,  a  book-keeper,  a  policeman,  an  estate  constable,  or 
even  any  idler  riding  out  for  amusement,  sees  a  black  man  walking 
along  the  road  with  a  bundle,  or,  what  is  most  frequent,  a  basket  of 
provisions  on  his  head  ; — he  stops  him,  questions  him — and  if  the  man 
does  not  give  an  explanation  satisfactory  to  the  inquirer, — if  the  negro 
does  not  succeed  in  giving  what  he  considers  to  lie  sufficient  explanation, 
— he  takes  him  up,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  a  certain  premium,  and 
brings  him  generally  liefore  the  nearest  local  magistrate  for  examination ; 
and  in  order  to  get  the  reward  to  which  he  is  entitled  for  apprehending 
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a  runaway,  urges  the  man's  committal  to  the  workhouse.  The  man 
generally,  has  not  the  means  at  hand  of  proving  to  the  magistrate 
who  and  what  he  is ;  and  that  officer,  naturally  not  wishing  to  let  a 
runaway  escape,  commits  him  on  suspicion.  As  soon  as  he  reaches  the 
workhouse,  he  is  at  once  chained  to  some  other  fellow-prisoner  by  a 
collar  round  his  neck,  and  he  is  sent  ont,  in  the  j>enal,  or  chain  gang,  to 
clean  the  streets  of  the  town,  or  do  any  other  work,  in  which  the  parish 
penal  gang  happens  to  be  employed.  He  is  then,  as  the  law  directs, 
advertised  for  four  successive  weeks  in  the  Colonial  papers,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  claimed ;  and,  during  all  that  time,  works  for  the  lienelit 
of  the  parish,  and  jierhaps  at  the  end  turns  out  to  be  a  free  person.  In 
that  case,  he  has  undergone  an  unjust  and  severe  punishment.* 

Under  the  bead  of  ‘  Gaols,  Workhouses,  &c.,’  we  are  brought 
acquainted  with  scenes  of  the  most  revolting  character.  The 
whole  West  India  system  seems  to  have  been  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  torturing  and  polluting  the  black  population.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  what  would  be  the  state  of  things  in  Jamaica, 
were  the  whites  permitted  for  a  few  years  only  to  pursue  unchecked 
their  process  of  contamination. 

‘  Young  girls,  of  premature  age,  and. probably  of  excellent  character, 
sent  in  on  suspicion,  or  far  some  trifling  indolence,  or  for  turning  out  late 
to  work,  are  seen  working  in  chains  in  these  penal  gangs,  cleaning  the 
streets.  Thus  any  germ  of  modesty  they  might  jiossess  is  destroyed. 
One  of  these  girls  is  probably  chained  to  a  thief,  or  woman  of  infamous 
character  ;  if  she  has  been  heretofore  pure  in  her  conduct,  the  chances 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  her  being  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  her  com¬ 
panions.  Once  seen  amongst  the  criminals  in  the  streets,  disgrace 
attaches  to  her  name,  though  she  has  really  been  guilty  of  no  offence, 
except  one  of  the  most  trifling  nature,  proceeding  from  the  carelessness 
of  youth  ;  and  yet,  for  this  cause,  she  is  made  to  associate  with  all  the 
vilest  criminals  of  the  chain  gang.  The  strongest  representations  w  ere 
made  by  the  (Jovernor  to  the  different  Custodes,  informing  them  that 
he  had  lieen  directed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  to  call  their  at¬ 
tention  to  this  circumstance,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  except  young 
females,  of  the  alnive  description,  from  this  disgraceful  punishment ; 
but  it  has  neter  been  asserted,  that,  in  a  single  instance,  the  practice  was 
in  consequence  abandoned* 

*  The  custom  of  cutting  off  the  hair  of  all  female  apprentices,  has 
been  lately  adojUed  in  these  establishments,  on  the  plea  of  health  and 
cleanliness.  During  the  time  of  slavery,  when  it  was  more  the  interest 
of  the  proprietor  to  take  care  of  these  j)eople,  than  it  is  at  present,  it 
never  w-as  done  ;  this,  therefore,  cannot  he  looked  upon  in  any  other 
light  than  aso  contrivance  to  make  up  for  the  other  annoyances,  which, 
owing  to  the  Abolition  Law,  it  is  no  longer  in  their  pow’er  to  inflict  on 
their  apprentices.  It  is  w’ell  known,  that  the  hair  of  the  negro  is  a 
close  w’oolly  oily  substance,  in  no  way  resembling  the  hair  of  a  w’hite 
person.  Cutting  it  off  is  a  serious  injury,  as  it  deprives  the  brain  of  its 
natural  protection  tender  a  tropical  sutu 
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<  We  now  come  to  the  worst  feature  of  the  workhouse  system, — the 
most  palpable  and  barefaced  violation  of  the  Abolition  law  ;  namely, 
tke  Jiosffiffy  of  females  within  the  walls  of  those  establishments.  The 
extent  to  which  this  was  carried,  and  the  number  of  cases  which  were 
discovered,  and  reported,  by  the  Governor,  in  messages  to  the  House 
of  Assembly,  were  perfectly  astonishing.  No  notice  was,  however, 
taken  of  them  by  that  body,  except  appointing  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  statements.  No  remedy  was  even  suggested. 
There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  this  abuse  prevailed  in 
every  workhouse  in  Jamaica.  So  large  a  proportion  of  the  black  popula¬ 
tion  passes  through  these  receptacles,  that  the  moral  effect  of  the  process 
becomes  an  object  of  the  highest  importance,^ 

Sickness  in  the  West  Indies  is  treated  as  a  crime.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  creatures  who  are  visited  from  God  with  pmnful  and 
protracted  diseases,  instead  of  care  and  kindness,  and  the  application 
of  restoratives,  and  the  privilege  of  repose  and  freedom  from  mental 
inquietude,  are  regarded  as  offenders  of  the  worst  class,  and  made 
to  endure  the  added  infliction  of  insult,  imprisonment,  separation 
from  their  relatives,  and  even  coercion  and  starvation.  We 
regret  we  have  not  room  for  the  entire  chapter  under  the  head  of 
‘  Hospital  Abuses.*  The  following  extracts  will  however  reveal 
scenes  of  atrocious  cruelty  which  we  cannot  doubt  will  draw  down 
upon  the  diabolical  system  of  which  they  form  a  part,  the  des¬ 
tructive  lightning  of  British  indignation. 

‘  Into  these  generally  small  buildings,  males  and  females,  lunatics, 
aged  people,  and  those  with  contagious  diseases,  are  all  huddled  together. 
There  is  generally  no  second  room,  or  any  other  conveniency,  such  as 
health  or  even  decency  requires,  for  the  diuriiid  necessities  of  its  in¬ 
mates.  These  poor  creatures  all  sleep  oil  a  guard  bed,  which  extends 
along  one  side  of  the  room,  without  any  bed-clothes  whatever,  though 
the  land  breeze  is  piercingly  cold  at  night,  and  the  blacks  are  pecub’arly 
sensitive  to  its  effects,  lb  add  to  the  misery  of  the  place,  the  doors  are 
generally  kept  locked, — always  said  to  be  so  by  the  doctor's  directions, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  occupants  from  injuring  their  health  by  walking 
about.  They  are  often  kept  thus  locked  up  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  the  exception  of  half  an  hour  each  morning  and  evening, 
when  the  doors  are  opened  in  order  to  allow  the  patients  to  receive  from 
their  friends  their  own  provisions.  There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that 
this  species  of  confinement  is  frequently  ordered,  for  the  purpose  of 
annoying  and  persecuting  the  poor  unfortunate  apprentices.  The  stocks 
are  had  recourse  to,  in  addition,  for  tlie  same  purpose ;  people  with  sore 
legs  are  often  placed  in  them,  in  order,  as  alleged,  to  prevent  them 
from  walking ;  when  it  must  strike  every  person,  that  inflammation  is 
much  more  likely  to  ensue,  if  the  diseasea  limb  is  placed  lietw’een  thick 
boards,  than  if  the  individual  were  allowed  to  walk  about  the  hospital 
room  at  his  oivn  discretion. 
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‘  In  the  case  of  Parsons,  the  overseer  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Richard 
Harrett,  it  was  proved  that  a  poor  woman,  whose  death  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  examination,  was  found  by  the  magistrate,  who  made  the 
discovery,  lying  on  a  heap  of  filth,  occiisioned  by  her  own  illness,  M'hich 
had  never  been  removed  since  she  was  placed  in  a  perfectly  helpless 
state  in  that  bed  ;  also,  that  her  own  daughter  had  sat  for  hmirs  at  the 
door,  imploring  in  vain  for  permission  to  be  locked  in  with  her  mother,  i;i 
order  to  attend  and  clean  her  !  !  !  ’ 

‘On  the  exertions  of  Specijil  Justices,*  remarks  Lord  Sligo, 

‘  depends  the  whole  success  of  the  apprenticeship  system.*  Le 
us  then  see  to  what  extent  these  ‘  exertions  *  are  likely  to  be  pu 
forth,  and  with  what  chance  of  ‘  success.* 

‘  During  the  two  first  years  of  the  apprenticeship,  more  than  twenty 
Special  Justices  fell  victims  to  the  climate  and  to  their  own  exertions, 
and  many  more  resigned,  from  finding  that  the  emolument  was  not 
sufficient  ft>r  their  support ;  or  sickened  by  the  opposition  they  met 
with  fnmi  the  planters  ;  or  in  consequence  of  their  bodily  strength  being 
unequal  to  the  severe  labour  imposed  on  them.' 

The  salary  given  to  a  Special  Justice,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Sligo,  quite  ‘insufficient  to  meet  his  necessities.*  I nstead of £300 
a  year,  the  sum  at  first  allowed,  or  even  £450,  the  present  salary, 

‘  it  ought  not  to  be  less  than  £700  a  year.’  Owing  to  the  ex¬ 
penses  inevitable  on  first  landing  in  the  West  Indies,  he 

‘  Becomes  embarrassed  at  the  outset,  and  is  obliged  to  pay  a  portion 
of  his  Sillary  for  the  liquidation  of  his  debt.  If  he  has  the  misfortune, 
not  uncommon,  (»f  losing  one  of  his  horses  when  on  duty,  he  gets  into 
difficulty  still  farther  ;  and  unless  he  has  a  private  fortune,  with  which 
his  expense  as  a  Special  Justice  has  nothing  to  do,  he  cannot  long  main¬ 
tain  his  independence.  The  stipendiaries  are  compelled  on  this  account, 
ns  well  as  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  inns,  to  have  recourse  t(»  the 
hospitality,  so  proverbial  in  Jamaica,  of  the  planters,  and  then  it  is 
dijficult  for  him  to  do  his  duty  honestly  in  a  house  where  he  has  been 
received  with  kindness.* 

After  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  magistrates  arc 
deprived  of  8i  per  cent,  on  their  sjilaries,  by  the  method  adopted, 
of  paying  them  through  the  Commissary,  Lord  Sligo  adds : 

*  In  addition  to  these  various  hardships,  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  regarded  by  the  planters  is  another  very  serious  cause  of  annoyance. 
Lnless  a  magistnite  be  a  notorious  partizan  of  the  planter,  nothing  is 
tiH)  bad  for  him :  whereas,  for  those  who  are  what  are  called  ‘  Bush  a 
‘  Magistrates,*  that  is,  under  the  influence  of  the  overseers,  nothing  is  Um) 
giKKi.  Two  nlagistrates  have  l)een  dismissed,  b(>th  of  them  accused  of 
an  improper  administration  of  the  Aliolition  Law  :  for  Imth  (if  these 
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a  subscription  was  immediately  and  liberally  entered  into :  to  one  a  pre. 
sent  of  plate  was  made,  and  the  other  received  the  amount  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  in  money/ 

His  lordship  proceeds  to  detail,  at  considerable  length,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  of  flaunt  injustice  in  the  part  of  planters  towards 
the  more  honest  and  humane  amon^  the  stipendiary  ma^stracy, 
amounting  together  to  undeniable  proof  of  the  perfect  iinpotency 
of  the  latter  body,  in  the  prevention  of  fraud  andjcruelty  upon 
the  negroes.  The  only  good  they  can  accomplish,  being  of  a 
negative  kind,  when  they  refuse  to  gratify  the  malice  or  cupidity 
of  the  master,  by  inflicting  the  lash  upon  the  bodies  of  their  vic¬ 
tims,  or  sentencing  them  to  extra  labour  for  the  profit  of  the 
estate.  Our  readers  must  be  contented  with  one  specimen  of 
the  malignaiit  and  combined  rcsistiince  offered  to  those  who  seek 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  responsible  office. 

^  Another  instance  of  persecution  of  the  Special  Justices  which  it  will 
l>e  necessary  particularly  to  advert  t(»,  happened  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
Baynes.  From  the  time  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  trying  to  punish 
those  gross  and  cruel  violations  of  the  law,  which  took  place  in  the 
workhouse  of  the  parish  of  St  John’s,  it  was  determined  that  all  means 
of  annoyance  should  be  put  in  force  against  him.  His  wife  had  been 
recently  confiied.  II is  persecutors  commenced  their  operations  with 
the  wet-nurse,  who  w'as  an  apprentice.  Though  earning  excellent 
wages  in  his  service,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  probably  absentee 
owner,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  affair,  she  was  suddenly  withdrawn 
from  his  house.  He  was,  in  a  similar  manner,  deprived  of  the  services  of 
his  other  servants,  who  were  all  of  the  same  class.  Finally,  he  was, 
by  a  general  concerted  plan,  refused  a  residence  in  the parishy  and  is  now 
actually  compelled  in  consequence  to  live  at  a  much  greater  expense,  at 
great  inconvenience  to  himself,  and  with  great  injury  to  the  negroes,  at 
Spanish  Town,  some  miles  away  from  his  district.* 

\V e  have  before  us  ‘  copies  or  extracts  of  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Lord  Glenelg  and  Lord  Sligo  relative  to  the  above  case^  in 
which  Lord  Sligo  speaks  of  it  as  ‘  a  part  of  a  systematic  attenqrt 
‘to  resist  the  authority  of  the  special  justices,  which  had  been 
‘  brought  into  full  play  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale.' 
In  the  same  despatch  he  speaks  of  ‘owe  continuous  system  of  opjx)- 
^sition  to  the  efforts  of  special  justices.'  In  the  sjune  parliamen¬ 
tary  paper,  we  find  a  formal  ‘  presentment  of  the  grand  iiupiest  of 
‘the  county  of  Middlesex,'  Jamaica,  in  which  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Baynes  is  denounced  as  ‘a  general  nuistince  !'  And  yet,  ‘on 
‘  the  exertions  of  Special  Justices,  depends  the  whole  success  of 
‘  the  apprenticeship  system  !  !*  Before  we  dismiss  that  part  of  the 
subject  which  has  reference  to  the  obstructions  multiplied  in  the 
HTiy  of  all  who  undertake  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  appren- 
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tice,  we  must  notice  an  extraonlinary  circumstance  mentioned  by 
Lord  Sligo.  It  appears  that  nineteen  apprentices  belonging  to  a 
planter  of  the  name  of  Giles,  in  the  parish  of  St  Thomas  in  the 
Vale, 

*  Came  unexpectedly  in  a  body  to  Spanish  Town,  twenty-one  miles 
from  their  master’s  property,  for  the  pur|>ose  of  seeking  protection 
against  their  master  for  several  injuries  received,  and  of  having  him 
iMuind  over  to  keep  the  peace.* 

They  sought  the  advice  of  a  humane  solicitor  in  that  town,  of 
the  name  of  Harvey. 

‘  Affidavits  were  immediately  taken,  which  disclosed  circumstances  of 
a  serious  nature  on  the  part  of  Mr.  G.,  as  well  as  matter  for  numerous 
actions  against  him  for  injuries  to  his  people  and  their  stwk.  All  that 
the  scdicitor  could  do,  was  to  allay  their  fears,  andprevent  future  injury 
by  binding  their  master  in  sureties  of  peace.  In  this  an  unavoidable 
delay  of  five  days  was  incurred  by  the  refusal  of  the  judges  to  interfere. 
A  new  commission  to  a  magistrate  was  issued  ;  whereupon  the  oaths 
were  administered  IVIr.  G.  was  ultimately  bound  over,  and  the  people 
returned  to  their  work.* 

^  By  way  of  retaliation  for  this  interference,  proceedings  against  Mr. 
Harvey  ‘  for  harlwuring  *  were  issued  before  four  loctil  magistrates  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Catherine,  and  he  was  fined  191)/.  10s.* 

His  lordship’s  description  of  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly 
is  highly  instructive. 

‘  The  House  of  Assembly  consists  for  the  most  part  of  men  who 
have  passed  their  lives  surrounded  by  slavery,  and  have  accumulated, 
under  its  influence,  large  fortunes  from  small  l)eginnlngs. 

*  Let  the  whole  of  the  proceeedings  of  the  Assembly,  since  the  Ut 
of  August,  1H34,  1k‘  closely  examined,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  no 
one  instance  has  that  l)ody  pa^^ed  an  act  in  furtherance  of  the  meiisure 
of  abolition,  until  compelled. 

*  The  assembly  refused  to  contribute,  by  any  local  enactment,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  flogging  of  females  in  the  workhouses,  and  the  cutting  off 

•  their  hair  for  purposes  of  annoyance.  They,  also,  refused  to  pass  the 
renewal  of  the  first  act  in  aid,  in  the  original  form,  until  their  contu¬ 
macy  was  punishetl  by  that  law  being  passed  in  the  imperial  par¬ 
liament.* 

The  follo>^dng  extract  will  show  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  representations  sent  from  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica 
to  this  country. 

‘  The  incautiousness  of  the  people  of  Jamaica,  in  hazarding  the  most 
hardy  assertions,  and  thinking  that  they  will  l)e  received  as  proof,  has 
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been  remarked  before.  Instances  of  the  gross  mistakes  they  have  thereby 
made  have  been  given.  What,  however,  must  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly  think  of  that  passiige  in  their  statement  to  Lord  Glenelg,  (Evi¬ 
dence,  pages  3()2  and  303)  wherein  they  say,  ‘  'Fhat  the  House  repu- 

*  (Hates  in  the  strongest  terms  they  can  fnd^  the  accusatmn^  that  whip- 

*  ping  of  females  is  practised  in  Jamaica  How  can  they  reconcile 
that  part  of  their  representation  with  the  Report  i»f  Mr.  Buxton's 
Committee,  wherein  it  is  specifically  stated,  that  many  instances  of  this 
practice  had  been  discovered  by  Lord  Sligo?*  They  admitted  its 
occurrence  in  only  two  instances,  though  proofs  on  oath,  of  more  than 
forty,  had  been  transmitted  home  by  his  lordship  to  lArrd  Glenelg,  and 
copiKS  SENT  TO  THEM.  It  would  Seem,  as  if  they  had,  by  a  kind  of 
voluntary  self-delusion,  persuaded  themselves  of  the  truth  of  their  own 
assertions,  and  therefore  refused  to  apply  any  remedy.  At  all  events, 
HO  remedy  was  applied. 

‘  Instead  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  negroes  having  been  conciliated, 
and  their  dislike  of  their  masters,  whom  they  lot>k  on  as  oppressors, 
having  been  diminished,  a  feeling  of  mutual  distrust  appears  to  gain 
force  daily.' 

Lord  Sligo,  in  his  concluding  remarks,  states  the  following  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  present  system  in 
Jamaica.  We  notice  it,  because  we  have  heard  it  frequently 
urged  by  others.  Lord  Sligo,  we  are  happy  to  know,  has  aban¬ 
doned  it. 

‘The  anti-slavery  party,  who  find  that  the  law  has  been  much 
abused,  and  that  the  humane  intentions  of  the  original  promoters  of 
this  most  l)enevolent  measure  have  been  defeated,  cry  out  loudly  for  an 
immediate  abolition  of  the  apprenticeship.  But  it  appears  doubtful,  if 
such  a  measure  would  in  the  end  l)e  advantageous  to  the  negro.  The 
success  of  immediate  and  total  al)olition  in  Antigua,  has  been  quoted  as 
an  argument  in  its  favour;  but  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  Jamaica 
has  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  and  unclaimed  land,  and  every  acre 
which  is  not  actually  kept  in  tillage,  is  soon  covered  with  bush  impene¬ 
trable  to  all  except  the  negroes.  Into  these  places,  where  food  can  be 
procured  at  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  labour ;  where,  as  has 
been  proved  before  the  House  of  Lords,  a  man  can  provide  a  year's  food 
for  a  reasonable  family  by  twelve  days’  labour  at  his  plantain  ground, 
— where  from  the  heat  of  climate  no  more  clothes  are  necessary  than 
what  are  required  by  decency — where  the  quantity  of  unclaimed  wood, 
and  of  the  thatch  palm,  enables  the  negro  to  erect  a  .comfortable  hut  in 
a  few  hours, — into  these  places  will  he  probably  retire,  and  there 
lazily  pass  his  life,  never  issuing  from  his  recess  until  the  want  of  some 
luxuries  may  lead  him  to  bring  produce  to  market,  or,  perhaps  if  the 
market  is  overstocked,  may  induce  him  to  labour  for  a  few  hours. 


*  One  instance  has  recently  occurred  in  S{>anlsli  Town  ,  and  two  in  the 
workhouse  of  the  parish  of  St.  Davi*!. 
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Under  these  circumstances  no  continued  labour  is  to  be  exju'cted 
from  him.  How  is  tlie  case  in  Antigua  ?  It  is  a  small  island,  every 
acre  of  which  is  well  known ;  in  which  it  is  said  that  there  exists  not  a 
single  spring  of  fresh  water,  and  where  the  provisions  are  airim]H»rted  ; 
where  there  is  no  resource  but  work,  with  the  prinluce  of  which  the 
negro  goes  to  market  and  purchases  his  daily  bread.  There  the  iuu 
m^iate  emancipation  was  a  wise  measure  ;  but  in  Jamaica  more  time 
is  required  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  negroes  for  freedom.’ 

Let  us  see  wluit  this  argument  is  worth.  In  the  first  place, 
not  a  tittle  of  proof  is  offered  that  the  negroes,  if  set  free  from 
apprenticeship,  would  beUike  themselves  to  the  ‘  waste  and  un- 
claimed  lands  of  Jamaica.*  The  fact  is  assumed  without  the 
slightest  warrant.  Secondly,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe 
that,  if  they  do  not  run  away  from  apprenticeship,  with  its 
mockery  of  their  hopes — its  unpaid  labour — its  treadmills,  and 
its  thousand  other  horrors,  they  would  not  run  away  from  liberty, 
with  its  wages,  and  privileges,  and  thousand  blessings.  Thirdly, 
if  there  be  already  a  disposition  to  flee  to  the  woods,  to  secure 
exemption  from  labour  and  oppression,  and  they  are  only  re¬ 
strained  by  the  vigilance  of  their  (ask  masters,  and  the  terrors  of 
the  law,  that  disposition  is  likely  to  be  fostered  and  strengthened 
by  the  continuance  and  multiplication  of  their  wrongs  through 
two  additional  years.  Fourthly,  the  argument,  if  it  proves  any 
thing,  proves  a  great  deal  too  much.  If  they  would  run  away 
now’,  they  w’ould  run  away  equally  in  1840  ;  and  it  w  ill  be  neces¬ 
sary,  therefore,  to  prepare  to  hedge  them  about  by  some  new 
system  of  vassalage  and  vagrant  laws,  to  prevent  in  1840  w’hat 
is  dreaded  in  1838.  Hut  admitting  the  force  of  the  objection, 
W’e  would  ask  if  the  negro  is  to  be  kept  under  a  system  so  rigor¬ 
ous  and  inhuman  as  that  which  w^e  have  been  contemplating,  for 
no  other  leason  than  to  secure  to  his  tormentor  the  benefit  of  his 
uncompensated  labour  ?  Shall  the  man,  from  whose  fierceness 
and  fniud  the  negro  w’aits  the  opportunity  to  flee,  turn  round 
upon  us  and  say^  ‘  Vou  shall  not  redeem  your  pledge  to  the 
negro ;  you  shall  not  have  the  thing  you  have  paid  for ;  you  shall 
‘  not  vindicate  the  honour  and  sacredness  ot  Hritish  law ;  you 
‘  shall  not  stay  the  march  of  avarice,  and  lust,  and  murder ;  be- 
‘  cause  I  am  likely  to  be  inconvenienced  ?*  If  there  be  ought  of 
merev  in  Hritish  bosoms,  or  any  self-respect  remaining  w  ith  those 
who  Imre  paid  twenty  millions  of  money,  w’e  shall  no  longer  he 
prevented  from  fulfilling  the  claims  of  man,  and  obeying  the  law’s 
of  God,  by  being  told  that  ‘the  interests  of  the  planters*  demand 
the  continuance  of  the  system.  Rather  let  the  cane-piece  cease 
to  bloom,  and  the  verdure  of  the  cotton-tree  perish,  and  our  coun¬ 
try  cejise  its  commerce  w  ith  the  w  estern  isles,  than  that  w  e  should 
grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  practise  daily  a  svstem  of 
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ipgantic  robbery,  and  invoke  the  judgments  of  Him  who  hath 
said,  ‘  Vengeance  is  mine :  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord  !* 

If  we  would  nurture  the  population  of  the  Antilles  into  free, 
liappy,  and  loyal  communities,  we  must  adopt  another  and  a  better 
system.  They  must  not  be  kept  as  nurseries  for  yonng  noble¬ 
men,  or  to  furnish  graves  for  our  brave  soldiers,  or  markets  for 
slaves,  or  even  as  countries  governed  for  the  special  benefit  of 
merchants  and  planters  to  emigrate  to,  and  after  growing  sud¬ 
denly  rich  to  return  from,  leaving  the  active  and  permanent 
inhabitants  stationary  in  wealth,  civilization,  and  political  impor¬ 
tance.  We  must  ally  them  by  affection  and  respect ;  by  extend¬ 
ing  to  them  equal  rights,  and  the  protection  of  British  law 
righteously  administered.  We  must  win  them,  and  keep 
them,  and  regenerate  them  by  acts  of  benevolence  and 
piety ;  or  we  snail  not  be  long  without  examples  of  discontent 
and  rebellion,  and  successful  resistance  to  our  authority;  nor 
will  it  be  one  colony  alone  that  we  shall  lose.  The  lesson  prac¬ 
tised  in  one  province  will  not  be  thrown  away  upon  others ;  and 
we  may  be  aoomed  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  our  richest  and  loveliest 
dependencies  to  a  hearUess  and  cruel  policy. 

But  we  are  told,  *  In  Jamaica  more  time  is  required  to  pr^are 
‘  the  minds  of  the  negroes  for  freedom.’  We  turn  to  Lord 
Sligo’s  book,  and  we  ask  if  that  system  can  prepare  the  negroes 
for  freedom,  which  is  fraught  only  with  the  see^  of  demoraliza¬ 
tion  and  death?  Whether  that  is  a  state  of  preparation,  in 
which  *the  feeling  of  mutual  distrust  appears  to  ran  force 

*  daily ;’ — in  which  the  negro  is  doomed  to  hear  himself  ‘  cursed, 

*  and  <^ed  ‘  a  damned  black  rascal,  on  all  occasions — in  which 

*  all  sense  of  morality  and  decency  is  outraged  in  the  persons  of 
‘  his  wife  and  daughters;’ — in  which  there  is  a  systematic  ‘endea- 
‘  vour  to  diminish  the  natural  and  legitimate  influence  of  those 
^  excellent  men  the  missionaries;* — in  which  honest  and  virtuous 
men  and  women  are  sent  to  places  of  confinement  and  labour, 
where  *  scenes  of  debauchery  are  of  frequent  occurrence;* — in 
which  *  so  large  a  portion  of  the  black  population  pass  through 

*  those  loathsome  receptacles  of  crime  and  cruelty,  the  gaols  and 

*  workhouses,  that  the  moral  effect  becomes  of  the  highest  impor- 
‘  tance ;’ — in  which  daughters  implore  in  vain  permission  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  claims  of  filid  affection  towards  diseased  and  dying 
motliers ; — in  which  ‘  young  girls  of  premature  age  are,  on  sus- 
^  picion  of  indolence^  chained  to  thieves  and  prostitutes,’  to  the 
destruction  ‘  of  any  germ  of  modesty  they  may  possess.’  But 
we  forbear.  The  interests  of  humanity  and  relipon,  not  less 
than  the  dictates  of  justice,  demand  the  extirpation  of  a  system 
which  has  for  four  years  legalized,  under  the  name  of  appremtice^ 
ship,  the  abominations  which  were  once  execrated  under  the. 
true  name  of  slavery, 

VOL.  III.  2  K 
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.  We  oommend  Lord  Sligo’s  pamphlet  to  the  serious  examination 
©fall  who  seek  for  autlientic  information  on  the  momentous  question 
which  agitates  the  country,  and  proceed  to  notice,  very  briefly,  the 
Bill  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  now  before  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is 
not  witli  that  bill  as  a  theory  that  we  have  to  do,  but  as  a  practical 
measure,  intended  for  a  certain  latitude,  and  for  certain  parties. 
In  estimating  its  worth,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  experience  of 
the  past,  ana  our  knowledge  of  the  present  character  and  capa¬ 
bilities  of  those  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  conflde  it.  It  is  in¬ 
tended,  like  many  previous  measures,  to  benefit  the  negro.  It  is 
a  bill  to  amend  the  abolition  act  of  1833 — to  secure  to  the  ap¬ 
prenticed  population  of  the  colonies  the  liberty,  exemptions, 
allowances,  privileges,  indulgences,  and  protection  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  the  Imperial  Act.  Where  is  the  proof  that 
the  present  bill  will  share  a  better  fate  than  its  predecessors ! 
Is  it  likely  to  prove  more  acceptoble  to  the  irritable  and  contu¬ 
macious  despots  of  the  colonies  than  former  bills  ?  Arc  its  fea¬ 
tures  so  bland  and  captivating,  that  it  is  certain  to  find  ready 
access  to  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  those,  who  have 
treated  every  former  meiisure  with  insult,  opposition,  and  defi¬ 
ance  ?  Dik‘s  not  the  bill  itself  involve  the  heaviest  charges  of 
criminality  and  incapacity,  against  the  planters,  and  against  ofti- 
cial  functionaries  ?  Is  it  more  likely  to  give  satisfaction  than  the 
resolutions  of  Mr.  Canning,  or  the  act  it  seeks  to  amend, 
which  was  recommended  to  their  favourable  consideration  by 
twenty  millions  of  money?  But  we  may  be  told,  that  the 
planters  arc  not  to  be  consulted — that  the  bill  will  depend  for  its 
efficiency,  not  upon  the  disposition  of  the  masters  and  overseers, 
but  upon  the  wisdom,  firmness,  and  strict  impartiality  of  the 
governors,  and  the  vigilance,  integrity,  and  independence  of  the 
Special  Magistrates.  Admirable  safeguards  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  800,000  British  subjects  !  The  Governors  of  \N  est 
India  Colonies,  w  ith  some  honourable  exceptions,  have  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  compound  for  peace  and  popularity,  by  yielding  to  the 
wishes  of  the  community  around  them ;  and  in  tliose  instances 
where  governors  have,  w’ith  decision  and  true  British  feeling,  sought 
to  do  tlieir  duty,  they  have  been  driven  home  defeated  ana  disgust¬ 
ed.  If  w  e  have  no  confidence  in  the  ability  of  governors  to  carry 
into  effect  palliative  measures,  neither  have  we  any  hope  that 
special  justices  will  be  competent  to  effect  such  an  object.  When 
we  look  at  the  genend  character  of  these  men — at  their  previous 
profe^on^  tlieir  almost  necessary  dependence  upon  the  planters, 
their  inevitable  partiality,  tlieir  habitual  harshness,  their  genend 
subserviency,  at  the  constitution  of  their  courts,  and  the  obliga¬ 
tion  which  their  brief  continuance  in  office  imposes  upon  them 
to  make  friends  of  the  mammon  of  imrighteousness,  w'e  tremble 
for  the  fete  of  those  who  have  no  better  shield  from  persecution 
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and  arbitrary  power,  than  the  pity  and  prerogative  of  the  stipend 
diary  justice. 

What  has  beeh  the  experience  of  such  of  the  Special  Jostices 
as  have  made  an  honest  attempt  to  do  their  duty?  They  have 
been  discouraged  by  the  power  of  men  in  similar  situations ;  they 
have  looked  in  vain  for  the  support  of  the  executive  ;  they  have 
found  a  want  of  sympathy,  and  a  still  greater  want  of  energy,  in 
the  Home  Government ;  they  have  been  covered  with  the  shuider 
of  a  polluted  and  venal  press;  they  have  been  called  to  endure 
privation,  proscription,  and  insult;  the  presentments  of  grand 
juries,  threats  of  personal  injury,  expensive  actions,  removals, 
suspensions,  and  dismissals.  Is  there  a  better  lot  in  reserve  for 
those  who  shall  undertake  to  carry  the  amendment  act  of  Liord 
Glenelg  into  execution?  No.  An  act  of  entire  freedom  would, 
we  believe,  be  less  obnoxious  than  the  bill  before  Parliament 
Should  it  even  go  out  to  the  Colonies,  the  planters  will  either 
contrive  to  render  it  null  and  void,  by  regulations  and  laws  of 
their  own,  or  bear  down  by  persecution,  or  win  over  by  bribery, 
those  who  are  entrusted  with  its  execution.  But  granting  to  the 
magistrates, |and  umpires,  and  inspectors  the  power  to  save  the  negro 
from  gross  outrage  and  fraud,  is  it  not  obviously  beyond  the  power 
of  the  most  keen-sighted  and  upright  amongst  them,  to  save  the 
negro  from  those  daily  insults  and  acts  of  petty  injustice,  which 
are  amply  sufficient  to  render  their  victim  unutterably  miserable  ? 
Will  not  the  negro  be  constantly  reminded,  that  he  is  still  the  slave 
of  the  vile  passions  of  a  man  from  whose  potent  dominion  it 
would  be  a  crime  to  flee,  and  from  whose  systematic  tyranny  their 
is  no  appeal  ?  Every  hour  the  eye  of  heaven  would  be  called  to 
witness  ten  thousand  acts  of  oppression,  unpunished,  and  un¬ 
known  on  earth  save  to  the  perpetrators  and  the  sufferers.  One 
fact  will  illustrate  this.  Lord  Sligo  was,  for  upwards  of  twelve 
months,  ignorant  of  the  daily  practice  of  flogging  females  in  the 
house  of  correction,  at  Spanish  Town  (the  seat  of  the  executive 
government),  though  the  ouilding  in  which  those  enormities  were 
committed  was  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  Governor’s 
residence.  We  denounce  the  bill,  not  only  because  we  believe 
it  to  be  utterly  impracticable — a  mockery  oi  the  neOToes’  hopes 
— but  because  it  seeks  to  regulate  a  system  essentially  and  incu¬ 
rably  unjust.  The  West  India  system  is  an  outrage  upon  the 
rights  of  mankind ;  a  high-handed  violation  of  all  the  precepts  of 
Christianity ;  a  gigantic  robbery  upon  the  industry  of  the  poor ; 
a  wicked  denial  of  the  blessings  of  the  British  Constitution  to 
unoffending,  loyal,  and  grateful  subjects.  And  shall  such  a  sys¬ 
tem-all  attempts  to  modify  or  mitigate  which  have  been  worse 
than  useless— shall  such  a  system  again  be  made  the  subject  of 
experiment  ?  Shall  another  attempt  be  made  to  change  the  spots 
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of  the  leopard,  and  teach  those  to  do  good  who  have  been  ever 
accustomed  to  do  evil  ?  Yet  such  an  attempt  is  proposed  in  the 
bill  of  Lord  Glenelg.  He  recommends  palliatives  which  can 
never  execute  themselves.  There  is  but  one  measure  that  can 
carry  with  it  from  this  country  an  executory  principle ;  a  mea¬ 
sure  proclaiming  the  negro  free  to  change  his  master ;  a  measure 
annihilating,  at  once  and  for  ever,  the  unrighteous  dominion  of 
the  .white  man  over  the  black  man.  Suck  a  measure  is  that  pro¬ 
posed  by  Lord  Brougham — a  measure  ‘  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
‘  apprenticeship  of  those  who  were  formerly  (we  say  are  still) 

*  slaves  in  the  British  Colonies/  The  friends  of  immediate 
emancipation  must  be  watchful  and  determined.  They  must  set 
their  faces  like  flint  against  the  wretched  attempt  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  patch  up  an  unholy  and  anti-Christian  system.  They 
must  sanction  no  more  waste  of  legislation — no  trusting  of  power 
or  discretion  to  the  planter.  What  is  done  must  be  done  deci¬ 
sively  and  irrevocably.  Otherwise,  three  years  from  this  time 
we  may  be  again  summoned  to  leave  our  homes  and  occupations, 
required  to  put  other  ^reat  measures  in  abeyance,  to  reconstruct 
again  the  costly  machinery  of  enlightenment  and  agitation,  to 
effect  tliat  which  may  be  now  attained,  if  there  be  a  judicious  and 
uncompromising  employment  of  the  moral  agency,  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  the  present  movement. 

.  VVe  are  aware  it  is  contended  by  many  that  we  are  under  a 
contract  to  give  the  West  .Indians  the  remaining  two  years  of 
Uie  anpreuticeship ;  and  that  to  disturb  tlie  present  arrangement 
woula  be  to  violate  a  national  engagement  This  opinion  we 
believe  to  be  founded  upon  an  erroneous  view  of  the  nature  of  tlic 
arrangement,  and  tlie  prerogatives  of  Parliament  The  Act  of 
Abolition  was  a  .measure  demanded  by  the  nation,  under  a  deep 
religious  conviction  of  the  radical  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the 
system  of  colonial  slavery,  and  it  was  finally  determined,  that 
whatever  the  loss  or  inconvenience  to  be  incurred,  that  system 
should  be  utterly  abolished.  The  Legislature,  without  asking 
the  consent  of  toe  master,  proceeded  to  legislate  for  the  freedom 
of  the  slave,  and  decreed  tuat,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  he 
should  be  absolutely  and  for  ever  manumitted.  Taking,  how¬ 
ever,  the  circumstances  of  all  parties  into  consideration,  they  re¬ 
solved  to  set  apart  twenty  milhons,  under  the  name  of  a  compen- 
iA^n  fund,  to  indemnify  the  owners  of  slaves  for  any  loss  they 
might  sustain,  and  to  apprentice  the  negro  for  four  or  six  years, 
according  to  his  previous  occupation,  to  promote  thereby  his 
industry,  good  conduct,  and  education.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  entire  movement  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro,  and 
that  any  sacrifice  of  w^th  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  was  a  sacri¬ 
fice  voluntarily  made,  to  promote  that  object.  The  Parliament, 
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whether  giving  twenty  millions  to  the  master,  or  enacting  the 
apprenticeship  for  the  skive,  were  contracting  with  no  party; 
They  were  proceeding  upon  certain  independent  views  of  expe¬ 
diency,  and  did  what  they  did  of  their  own  accord  and  sovereign 
pleasure.  How  stands  the  case  now?  The  money  paid  to 
the  proprietors  of  slaves,  they  find  was  paid  under  a  mistake;  for 
no  loss  has  been  sustained,  but,  on  the  contrary,  great  rains 
realized,  as  is  proved  by  the  effects  of  freedom  in  Antigua.  They 
find,  also,  that  the  apprenticeship  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and 
that,  with  great  safety,  and  immediate  adi^ntage  to  all  parties, 
the  negroes  might  have  been  made  free  at  once.  Lastly,  they 
discover  that  the  system,  which  was  intended  to  promote  the 
good  conduct  of  the  negro,  has  placed  him  in  a  condition  of  ag¬ 
gravated  suffering ;  and  that,  if  tliey  would  vindicate  the  honour 
of  the  British  nation,  and  fulfil  the  hopes,  and  maintain  tlie  rights 
of  the  negro,  they  must  proceed  to  repeal  the  apprenticewip 
clause  of  the  act,  and  abbreviate  its  duration  by  two  years. 

Can  it  be  successfully  argued  that  the  power  that  at  first  decreed 
tlie  extinction  of  slavery,  and  made  the  apprenticeship,  is  not 
fully  competent  to  carry  its  own  decree  into  fulfilment,  or  unmake 
that  whicn  is  found  to  be  equally  unjust  in  principle,  needless  in 
policy,  and  oppressive  in  operation?  But  admitting,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  Imperial  Act  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a 
contract,  just  in  principle,  apparently  sound  in  policy,  and  having 
a  righteous  object  in  view ;  yet  if  it  be  found,  on  experiment,  not 
to  secure  its  object,  but  to  work  out  results  the  very  opposite  to 
those  designed,  it  becomes  the  immediate  duty  of  its  originators 
to  pronounce  it  null  and  void,  and  to  substitute  such  other  enact¬ 
ments  as  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  case  require.  We, 
however,  take  higher  ground.  W  e  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
British  Parliament,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  cease  at  once  from 
the  crime  of  continuing  the  negro  in  a  state  of  unnecessary  re¬ 
straint  and  uncompensated  toil,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  unreason¬ 
able  and  wicked  men — to  deliver,  by  the  power  confided  to  them, 
the  oppressed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  spoiler — to  be  held  back  by 
no  contracts,  written  or  implied,  which  contravene  the  laws  of 
God,  and  deprive  men  of  their  sacred  and  inalienable  rights.  We 
have  noticed  the  supposed  argument  of  a  contract,  because  we 
have  reason  to  believe  it  has  presented  a  difficulty  to  the  minds 
of  some  who  are  infiuenced  by  the  loftiest  principles,  but  were, 
notwithstanding,  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  West  Indian  so¬ 
phistry. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  anti-slavery  question  is  most  en¬ 
couraging.  During  the  last  month  there  has  been  a  rapid  advance 
of  puMic  feeling  upon  the  subject  The  magnificent  speeches  of 
Lord  Brougham  liave  been  carried  into  every  comer  of  the 
kingdom,  and  iiavc  enlightened  and  stimulated  tens  of  thousands 
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who  were  previously  ignorant,  and  tlierefore  indifferent  Peti¬ 
tions  in  unprecedented  numbers  have  been  nightly  presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  The  work  of  conversion  has  been 
proceeding  both  amongst  peers  and  commoners ;  and  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  men,  including  several  right  rev.  prelates,  have  declared 
their  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  terminating  the  apprenticeship, 
and  their  intention  to  vote  and  speak  in  its  behalf.  The  Marquis 
of  Sligo,  with  a  disinterestedness  and  magnanimity,  which  have 
already’  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  every  British  abolitionist, 
and  will  not  fail  to  secure  for  him  the  blessing  of  the  negro,  has 
nobly  resolved  to  declare  his  apprentices  free  on  the  1st  of  August 
next.  The  island  of  Montserrat  has  resolved  to  do  its  duty. 
Both  branches  of  the  legislature  have  unanimously  decided  in 
favour  of  entire  freedom  on  the  1st  of  August.  Tne  news  from 
Barbadoes  justifies  the  hope  that  that  colony  will  not  refuse  to 
follow  the  example  thus  honourably  presented. 

The  attendance  at  the  great  meetings  recently  held  at  Exeter 
Hall,  afforded  occular  demonstration  the  most  convincing,  of  the 
unparalleled  interest  awakened  by  the  renewed  discussion  of  the 
question  of  negro  freedom.  While  we  write  four  hundred  anti¬ 
slavery  delegates,  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  United  kingdom 
are  sitting  in  solemn  deliberation  at  Exeter  Hall.  They  are  of 
one  heart,  and  of  one  mind  ;  and  when  they  present  themselves 
before  the  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  chief  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary  as  they  will  do  this  day,  (the  28th)  we  trust  they  will  not 
hesitate  to  utter  the  sentiments  of  the  great  nation  whose  awakened 
humanity  and  unquenchable  hatred  of  African  oppression  they  are 
appointed  to  represent.  We  are  unfeignedly  happy  to  find  that 
the  great  leaders  of  the  cause  in  previous  struggles,  have  at  last 
fully  united  with  the  parties  who  have  recently  been  so  honourably 
conspicuous  in  rousing  tlie  country,  and  bringing  matters  into  their 
present  cheering  position.  Mr.  Buxton  and  Mr.  Macauley 
yesterday  put  their  names  to  a  petition  for  the  immediate  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  apprenticeship.  The  venerable  Thomas  Clarkson  has 
forwarded  petitions  to  both  Houses  in  his  individual  capacity.  Dr. 
Lushington  has  visited  and  ins])irited  the  delegates,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  supporting  Sir  George  Strickland’s  motion.  To 
humbler  names,  however,  belongs  the  credit  of  arousing  and  ga¬ 
thering  and  directing  the  omnipotent  moral  energy  of  the  country. 
Counselled  against  agitating  for  the  immediate  extinction  of  the 
apprenticeship — \\’arned  of  the  toUd  impracticability  of  their  mea¬ 
sures — denied  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  men  standing 
high  in  influence  and  station — their  motives  not  unfrequently 
arraigned — opposed  by  the  force  of  those  opinions  w’hich  had 
been  given  against  tliem,  and  which  were  industriously  proclaimed 
throughout  the  land — frowned  upon  by  the  members  of  the  cabinet, 
and  nade  the  objects  of  ridicule  by  time-serving  and  callous- 
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liearted  politicians,  the  cry  of  ‘  division  in  the  camp,*  ‘  Mr.  Buxton 
ig  against  you,*  exciting  them  at  every  step,  tney  nevertheless 
went  forth  to  proclaim  aloud  the  wrongs  of. the  captive,  and 
summon  the  piety  and  humanity  of  their  countrymen  and  country¬ 
women  to  the  work  of  undoing  the  heavy  burdens  and  letting  the 
oppressed  go  free.  Their  call  was  answered.  Every  where  the 
friends  of  human  rights  enrolled  themselves  under  their  banners. 
What  money  they  wanted  they  obtained.  Public  meetings  never 
before  equalled  in  numbers,  respectability,  enthusiasm,  and  a  union 
of  otherwise  conflicting  parties,  were  held  in  every  direction.  They 
appealed  to  the  women  of  Great  Britain,  and  six  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  to  intercede  for 
mercy  to  their  manacled  sisters  in  the  British  Colonies.  Verily 
they  have  their  reward.  Four  short  months  only  have  elapsed 
since  the  sound  went  forth,  and  now  these  same  men  sit  surrounded 
by  the  wise  and  good  of  the  land — their  principles  espoused,  their 
plans  adopted,  and  their  triumph  at  hand.  We  regard  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  effects  which  have  followed  the  labours  of  the  Central 
Emancipation  Committee  and  their  supporters  in  the  country,  as 
additional  proofs  of  what  may  be  effected  by  plain  and  humble 
men,  energetically  engaged  in  a  good  cause.  Though  scorned  by 
the  proud,  forsaken  by  the  timid,  chided  by  the  prudent,  and 
reviled  by  the  envious,  their  success  is  certain.  And  whenever 
that  success  is  achieved,  then  shall  they  find  themselves  surrounded 
and  applauded  by  those  who  will  embark 

On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer’s  sea 

When  gentle  zephyrs  play  with  prosperous  gsilcs. 

And  fortune’s  favours  swell  the  spreading  sails  ; 

But  would  forsake  the  ship  and  make  the  shore. 

Should  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar. 

We  await  with  anxiety  the  result  of  the  motion  to  be  brought 
forward  by  Sir  George  Strickland.  We  have  heard  a  rumour 
tliat  men  in  high  places  mean  to  try  their  strength  wdth  the  pe¬ 
titioners  for  immediate  emancipation — to  nail  their  colours  to  the 
mast — and  stand  or  fall  by  their  darling  bill.  Let  them  beware ! 
One  of  two  destinies  awaits  them.  Should  the  Queen’s  ministers 
despise  a  nation’s  prayer,  and  mock  a  fettered  race,  and  deprive 
their  royal  mistress  of  the  imperishable  glory  she  would  acquire  by 
the  great  act  of  righteousness  and  mercy  now  called  for  by  the 
noblest  and  best  of  her  subjects  ;  should  they  refuse  to  listen  to 
the  dictates  of  a  generous  patriotism,  and  determine  upon  consultiug 
the  wishes  and  ‘  interests  of  the  planters,*  should  they  persevere  in 
their  scheme  of  delusion  and  disappointment  and  delay,  then  let 
them  prepare  to  read  tlieir  dooms  in  the  frown  of  an  insulted  and  in¬ 
dignant  nation ;  let  them  set  their  house  in  order,  and  make  ready  to 
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bid  long  farewell  to  all  their  greatness,’  and  to  retire  from  that 
power  they  have  so  ignobly  exercised,  disgraced  beyond  any  of 
their  predecessors.  Should  they  however  awake  to  righteousness 
and  though  late  determine  upon  granting  a  full  measure  of  justice 
to  the  negro,  they  may  yet  regain  the  confidence  they  have  sacri¬ 
ficed,  and  establish  themselves  in  the  power  they  have  endangered. 
A  few  hours  will  show.  Our  prayer  is  that  her  Majesty’s 
ministers  may  yield  to  the  importunity  of  the  friends  of  the  op¬ 
pressed — may  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  present  great 
movement,  and  ere  they  gather  round  England’s  Queen  to  see 
the  sceptre  of  dominion  over  these  and  distant  isles  placed  in  her 
hand,  aSford  her  an  opportunity  of  doing  a  great  act  of  national 
justice.  Let  them  not  enthrone  her  the  Queen  of  slaves — rather 
let  them  enable  her,  when  looking  back  upon  a  long  reign  of 
peace  and  prosperity  to  say,  ‘  When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it 

<  blessed  me ;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  witness  to  me : 
^  because  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and 
*  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of  him  tliat  was 
‘  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me ;  and  1  caused  the  widow’s  heart  to 

<  sing  for  joy.  1  put  on  righteousness,  and  it  clothed  me :  my 
^juo^ent  was  a  robe  and  a  diadem.’ 


Art.  IX.  The  Record  Newspaper:  Dec.  4th,  1837;  Feb.  5th,  and 
Feb.  22nd,  1838.^ 

^HE  author  of  a  recent  article  in  this  Review’,  on  Athens  and 
the  Athenians^  by  Mr.  Edward  L.  Bulwer^  has  had  his  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  sundry  and  successive  attacks  upon  it,  in  the  Record 
newspaper.  These  would  have  long  ago  been  noticed,  once  for 
all,  had  he  been  aware  of  their  existence ;  but  not  taking  in,  or 
habitually  reading  the  Record,  they  remained  unknown  to  him. 
He  further  finds,  that  the  Editor  of  the  Patriot  most  kindly  vo- 


*  The  Editor  inserts  this  communication  at  the  request  of  his  respected 
correspondent.  Its  admirable  spirit  contrasts  most  honourably  with  the  vio¬ 
lence,  acrimony,  and  false  statements  of  the  Record ;  while  its  mildness  and 
courtesy  are  characteristic  both  of  the  gentleman  and  Christian.  It  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  Editor  to  take  any  notice  of  the  attacks  on  his  Journal, 
made  by  the  invisible  conductors  of  the  Record.  When  controversialists  so 
f^atematically  violate  the  courtesies  of  life  and  the  obligations  of  truth,  they 
are  utterly  unworthy  of  notice  or  repl}’.  The  Record  has  gained  for  itself  an 
unenvUbfe  notoriety  in  this  way.  Loud  in  its  professions  of  religious  seal  and 
fierce  in  its  denunciations  of  the  lukewarmness  and  heresy  of  others,  it  has 
done  UMire  than  any  other  journal  of  the  day  to  make  our  holy  faith  a  by-word 
and  reproach  amons  the  ungodly.  So  far  as  the  Eclectic  is  concerned,  no¬ 
thing  is  to  be  fcaiyd  from  its  attacks ;  but  alas  for  the  state-church,  when  its 
advocates  fight  with  such  weapons. 
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luiiteereii  an  explanation ;  for  which  the  very  coidial  thanks  of  the 
assjiiled  party  are  hereby  respectfully  tendered. 

The  facts  of  the  ease  are  simply  these.  Mr.  Biilwer  published 
a  moiety  of  his  intended  work,  and  tlie  Reviewer  contributed  to 
the  Eclectic  an  article  distinctly  describing  itself  lus  limited  to  a 
‘  rapid  glance  at  tlie  events  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,*  with 
an  express  reservation  of  those  criticisms  ‘  upon  the  literature  and 
♦  social  life  of  the  Athenians,'  under  which,  remarks  upon  the  re- 
lio^ious  or  irreligious  tendencies  of  the  entire  publication  w'ould 
naturally  occur. 

The  Editor  of  the  Record,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  declares 
that  the  review  wjis  obviously  completed  according  to  the  plan  and 
intention  of  the  Reviewer  !  He  even  proceeds  to  assert,  that  ‘it 
‘  was  not  till  repeated  censures  had  awakened  a  feeling  of  shame 
‘  in  the  Eclectic,  that  a  promise  was  given  of  a  continuation  of 
‘  the  Review.*  Now  let  any  reader  refer  to  the  number  of  the 
Eclectic  in  question,  and  satisfy  himself  about  the  matter.  Only 
half  the  work  of  Rulwer,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  then  out ; 
nor  has  the  other  half,  so  far  as  the  Reviewer  knows,  even  as  yet 
appeared.  How  can  any  candid  person  decide  conclusively  upon 
opinions,  whether  they  are  religious  or  irreligious,  before  in  their 
entirety  they  are  apparent  ?  The  Record  may  do  so ;  but  the 
Eclectic  never  will ! 


The  article  nevertheless  animadverted,  in  a  courteous  manner, 
upon  symptoms  of  opinion,  such  as  were  disapproved  of  by  its 
writer; — but  which,  as  must  be  again  observed,  he  could  not  pub¬ 
licly  condemn  in  toto,  until  they  were  coram  judice.  Let  any  six 
literary  and  pious  persons,  unbiassed  by  the  sectarianism  of  the 
Record,  go  through  the  article,  and  ascerUiin  whether  the  state¬ 
ments  now  made  are  fair  ones,  or  otherwise.  After  a  careful 
perusiil,  let  them  report,  whether  the  Record  be  equally  just  and 
candid  : — whether  that  journal  has  not  dovetiiiled  together  certain 
extracts,  unfairly  detached  from  their  contexts,  in  order  to  make 
the  mosjuc-work  a  foundation  for  its  atrocious  charges.  The  last 
adjective  is  used  advisedly  by  the  individual  attacked,  who  is  now 
held  up  to  the  Christian  public  ‘  as  probably  himself  an  unbe- 
‘  liever  ;*  as  ‘apologizing  for  a  blasphemous  impeachment  on  the 
‘  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  so  forth.  See  the  Record,  4tli 
Dec.  1837. 

True  it  is,  that  the  obnoxious  Reviewer  admires  the  genius  and 
talents  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  as  he  would  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  or  the 
goodly  feathers  of  a  peacock ;  but  any  unfriendliness,  not  to  say 
hostility,  towardsthe  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  abhors,  and  always 
intended  to  denounce,  \^erever  it  might  occur,  when  such  irreli- 
gion  should  have  appeared  in  a  palpable, — proved, — and  indictable 
form.  This  is  affirmed  upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman, — or  as 
the  writer  would  fain  hope,  upon  the  failh  ot  a  Christian. 
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‘  The  Reviewer  happens  to  be  a  warmly  attached  member  of  the 
church  of  England ;  nolding  moreover,  although  doubtless  with 
much  human  infirmity,  those  views  of  her  doctrines  and  discipline, 
which,  to  avoid  a  periphrasis,  are  usually  denominated  evangelical. 
He  wishes  indeed  to  see  his  church  separated  from  the  state ;  but 
solely  from  his  believing  the  connexion  between  them  to  be  anti- 
scriptural, — iidurious  to  Christendom  at  large, — and  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  interests  of  that  church  herself.  He  claims  no  infallibility  for  his 
opinions;  but  they  are  conscientiously  entertained,  after  deep  deli¬ 
beration,  and  much  fervent  pray er  for  direction  on  the  subject.  He  is 
indeed  neither  a  frequent  reader,  nor  an  admirer  of  the  Record, — 
because  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  from  circumstances,  with  the 
real  history  of  that  newspaper  ;  with  its  extreme  exclusiveness,  its 
proved  habits  of  systematic  misrepresentation,  and  the  fearful 
acrimony  of  its  spirit.  He  knows  some  of  its  contributors,  and 
many, — many  of  its  subscribers.  He  knows,  that  its  professions  of 
holiness  are  high  and  loud:  what  its  practice  is,  let  any  one,  who 
can  count  five  on  his  fingers,  or  peruse  its  columns,  declare; — if 
they  are  disposed  to  do  so. 

The  Reviewer,  surely,  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  Record;  and  he 
is  not.  He  courts  no  man's  smile;  but  he  fears  no  man's  frown. 
Let  it  not  be  imagined  then,  that  his  present  tone  and  language 
are  the  results  of  trepidation.  Without  meanino-  to  obtrude  his 
faith  or  his  feelings  upon  an  indulgent  public,  lie  would  merely 
forbear  any  return  of  ‘railing  for  railing.'  Being  accused  un¬ 
justly,  he  would  attempt  to  explain  himself,  as  he  has  now  done: 
being  reviled,  he  would  bless ;  being  persecuted,  he  would  suft'er 
it ;  being  defamed,  he  would  entreat.  There  was  indeed  a  time, 
w'hen  his  conduct  might  have  been  of  another  kind ;  when,  per¬ 
haps,  he  would  have  tiiken  the  Record,  or  any  other  assiiilant,  by 
the  horns,  and  impaled  so  defective  a  reasoner  on  the  broken 
point  of  his  own  argument.  But  a  change,  it  is  to  be  trusted, 
lias  come  over  his  inner  man :  and  without  any  compromise  of 
attachment  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  he  has  left  the  company  of 
those,  wdio  are  the  reverse  of  its  real  friends.  Many  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  he  will  never  forget  to  pray  for ;  and  some  of  them  he  must 
always  honour.  But  even  wlien  the  voice  is  Jacob’s  voice  while 
the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau, —  although,,  like  one  of  old,  he 
may  for  that  party’s  ow’ii  siike,  tremble  exceedingly^ — he  will  never 
render  evil  for  evil,  nor  be  provoked  to  uncover  the  nakedness  of 
an  enemy.  Alas  !  how  easily  it  might  l>e  done :  Hand  ignota 
loquitur  I  May  the  writer,  and  his  assailant,  be  brought  more  ami 
more  into  communion  with  One,  ‘whom  having  not  seen  we  love; 
in  whom,  ‘though  now'  w^e  see  Him  not,  yet  believing,  we  rejoice 
*  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.’ 

.  In  |)arting  trom  the  Record,  an  extract  shall  here  be  inserted 
of  its  recent  language  towards  certain  clergymen,  and  other 
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members  of  its  own  communion,  on  the  fifth  of  February  last 
It  is  as  follows  : — ‘  That  this  explicit  statement  of  facts  will  stop 
‘  the  mouths  of  propagators  of  falsehoods,  we  do  not  believe ;  but 

*  we  make  it,  knowing  that  lies  continually  repeated^  presently,  if 

*  uncontradicted,  assume  the  appearance  of  truth/  Out  or  its 
own  lips,  and  from  its  own  pen,  liave  fallen  these  veritable  words ; 
and  barring  the  use  of  a  term  or  two,  banished  we  had  conceived 
from  the  intercommunications  of  gentlemen,  these  lines  may 
revolve,  we  fear,  like  a  double-edged  sword,  against  their  author, 
and  his  friends.  They  may  rest  assured  finally,  that,  it  is  the 
Reviewer’s  intention  never  again  to  rejoin  to  the  assailing  journal¬ 
ist  ;  however  submissive  may  be  his  apologies,  however  offensive 
his  violence,  or  however  blighting  the  mildew  of  his  insinuations. 
No  ebullition  of  pride  or  contempt  is  hereby  intended  towards  any 
part  of  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  press.  The  hint 
of  the  Record,  that  the  Eclectic  has  now  a  limited  circula¬ 
tion,  can  no  longer  apply :  and  the  sarcasm  drops,  therefore,  as  a 
telum  imbclle  sine  ictu^  to  be  returned  with  a  smile.  But  the 
Reviewer  has  no  taste  for  controversy :  if  continued,  it  would 
infringe  upon  his  engagements,  and,  perhaps,  impair  his  peace  of 
mind. .  Henceforward  then,  so  far  as  he  at  least  is  individually 
concerned,  the  Editor  or  Editors  of  the  Record,  for  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  a  legion,  must  magnanimously  beat  the  air! 
The  writer  of  the  article  on  Bulwer,  grievously  misrepresented 
as  he  has  been,  hereby  gives  his  adversaries  a  carte-l)lanche  for 
all  transgressions,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  He  may  still  be 
spoken  against,  or  ridiculed;  but  he  will  turn  from  the  reproaches 
of  the  creature  to  the  cross  of  the  Saviour ;  there  to  learn  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  new  commandment,  and  heap  coals  of  fire  upon 
the  heads  of  persecutors  and  slanderers.  He  would  exclaim 
with  the  pious  and  pensive  Cowper, 

'  Since  the  dear  hour,  that  brought  me  to  thy  foot, 

And  cut  up  all  my  follies  by  the  root, 

I  never  trusted  in  an  arm  but  thine, 

Nor  hop’d  but  in  thy  righteousness  divine : — 

Cast  at  thy  glorious  feet,  mine  only  plea 
Is  what  it  was,  dependence  upon  Thee :  • 

While  struggling  in  the  vale  of  tears  lielow. 

That  never  failed,  nor  shall  it  fail  me  now.’ 


Art.  X.^  brief  NOTICES. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  llobc^  t  Southey^  collected  by  himself  In  Ten 
Volumes.  Vol.  1.  to  V.  Longman  and  Co.  1837. 

W'e  duly  announced  the  commencement  of  this  publication’;  and  we 
now,  as  it  is  half  finished,  beg  to  remind  our  readers  of  its  progress, 
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reserving  till  its  concluiion  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  whole.  The 
four  volumes  last  published,  fully  deserve  all  the  praise  which  we  Ih‘- 
htowed  on  the  first.  They  have  been  edited  and  got  u])  with  the 
utmost  taste  and  elegance ;  and,  when  comj»leted,  the  work  will  well 
deserve  a  place  beside  the  popular  editions  of  Byron  and  others. 

A  Iliitorif  of  British  Reptiles,  By  Thomas  Bell,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S., 
Professor  of  Zoology  in  King’s  College,  London.  Illustrated  by  a 
Wood-cut  of  each  Species,  with  some  of  the  Varieties,  and  nume¬ 
rous  Vignettes.  Part.  I.  8vo.  London;  John  Van  Voorst.  183}>. 

Little  need  l)e  said  in  recommendation  of  this  work.  It  is  enough 
to  refer  the  intelligent  reader  to  Professor  Bell’s  History  of  British 
Quadru|)eds,  and  to  say  that  his  present  undertaking  is  commenced  in 
the  same  style,  and  promises  an  etjually  successful  result.  The  habits 
of  British  Reptiles  are  but  little  known  ;  and  several  species  are,  in 
consequence,  shunned  and  destroyed  without  provocation  or  offence. 
‘  The  elucidation  of  their  habits,  the  distinctive  description  of  the 
‘  species,  their  geographical  distribution,  and  the  history  of  the  traiis- 
‘  fiirmation  of  all  the  am])hibious  forms,*  are  the  topics  to  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bell’s  attenticni  will  l>e  directed ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  his 
work  will  constitute  a  highly  important  addition  to  the  natural  history 
of  our  countr}".  The  beauty  of  the  typography,  and  wood-cuts,  is  in 
happy  keeping  with  the  literary  character  of  the  work. 


Art.  XL  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Jmt  Vublhhed. 

Expos ition'of  the  Epistle  to  the  U(»mans,  with  Remarks  on  the  Comment- 
.iries  of  Dr.  Macknight,  Professor  Tholuck,  and  Professor  Closes  Stuart.  Hy 
Rol)ort  Haldane,  Esq.  Vol.  II. 

Scandinavia,  Ancient  and  Mmlcm  ;  being  a  History  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Noi^vay;  comprehending  a  Description  of  these  Countries,  &c.  Hv 
Andrew  Chrichton,  LL.D.,  and  Henry  Wheaton,  LL.l).  2  Vols.  (Edinburgh 
Cabinet  Library.) 

The  Beast  and  his  Image  ;  or  the  Pope  and  the  Council  of  Trent.  With  the 
Number,  Name,  .and  Mark  of  the  Pope ;  and  the  Mark  of  his  name  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  being  a  Commentary  upon  Revelation  XIII.  By  Frederick 
Fysh,  A.M. 

British  Colonization  and  Coloured  Tribes.  By  S.  Bannister,  late  Attomey- 
Ocneral  of  New  South  Wales. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Times  ;  a  Series  of  Original  Letters,  selected  fmm 
the  inedited  Private  Correspondence  of  lx)rd  Burghley,  the  F^arl  of  Leicester 
the  Secretaries  Walsingham  and  Smith,  &c.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  England,  from  the  twelfth  century. 
By  Hannah  Lawrance. 

Lectures  on  Reviv.als  of  Religion.  By  Charles  O.  Finney. 

Lectures,  illustrating  the  Contrast  between  True  Christianity  and  various 
other  Systems.  By  W.  B.  Sprague,  D.D. 

*rhe  Little  Sanctuary.  A  Series  of  Domestic  Prayers,  for  Morning  and 
Evening,  during  Four  Weeks:  to  which  are  added.  Offices  for  Special 
Occasions.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Winter  Hamilton. 

l^tures  on  Rhetoric  and  Criticism,  and  on  Subjects  introductory  to  the 
Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Macgill,  D.D. 


